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OBITUARY 


Hyderabad and the Journal of Islamic Culture have suffered a grievous 
loss by the sad death of Rev. Bishop John A. Subhan. He was a highly 
respected divine, popular among both Christians and Muslims Christian 
theology was his special field, but his knowledge of Islamic theology impressed 
even Muslim scholars. He contributed scholarly reviews to Islame Culture 
on religious books, chiefly on books dealing with the relations between 
Christians and Muslims in the past and present. His reviews embodied fair 
and perspective criticism. The news of his death wasreceived with profound 
sorrow by the members of the Governing and Editorial Boards of Islamic 
Culture. 


The Governing Board of Islamic Culture passed a resolution of condo- 
lence on his death and expressed deep sympathy with his family in their 
bereavement. 


May his soul rest in peace ! 
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IN MEMORIAM 


THE sad death of Nawab Ali Yavar Jung, which took place on 1lth 

December, 1976, has plunged not only his relatives and friends but the 
whole country, specially Hyderabad, in profound sorrow and grief He had 
been in indifferent health for some time, but such was his sense of duty that 
till the last moment he devoted himself with unflagging zeal to his official 
and social engagements. 


Born in 1905, Nawab Ali Yavar Jung came of an illustrious and highly 
respected family, many members of which served the former State of Hydera- 
bad as ministers and high officials. His grandfather, Nawab Imadul Мик, 
was a distinguished scholar, educationist and prominent statesman His uncles 
were ministers and rendered inestimable service to the State and the people 
of Hyderabad He was educated first at Nizam College, Hyderabad from 
where he proceeded to England for higher studies and took his honours 
degree in History from Oxford University in 1926. After his return to India 
he was appointed Reader in History 1n Osmania University and thereafter 
filled many high posts in the Nizam's Government and later in the Govern- 
ment of India. He was Vice-Chancellor of Osmania University from 1945 
to 1946 and again from 1948 to 1952. 


He had always been sympathetic to the aspirations of the people of India 
for freedom and independence. Very early he had sensed the winds of change 
that were passing over India. In 1947 he resigned from the office of Minister 
for Home, Education and Constitutional Affairs, Nizam’s Government, owing 
to his differences with that government In view of his ability and experience 
the Union Government selected him for diplomatic service and from 1952 to 
1965 he served with great distinction as India’s Ambassador successively to 
Argentina, Egypt, Yugoslavia and France. He was appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of Muslim University, Aligarh, in 1965 and India’s Ambassador 
to the U.S.A. in 1968 As Governor of Maharashtra from 1971 till his 
death he was very popular with all sections of the people of that State. 


Besides being a great administrator Ali Yavar Jung was a very sound 
scholar of English, French, Urdu and Persian He was specially interested 
in history. He was President of the Deccan History Section of the Indian 
History Congress in 1941. He also took a keen interest in the educational 
problems of his country. He was a member of the University Grants Com- 
mission from 1966 to 1968. In 1974 he became President of the National 
Ameer Khusrau Society. At the time of his death he was also Chairman of 
the Committee appointed by the Abul Kalam Azad Oriental Research 
Institute, Hyderabad, to prepare a Deccan History, Modern Period, Volume. 





He was awarded the LL D. degree ( honoris causa) by Osmania Umversity 
in 1956. In the same year the Government of India conferred on him the 
title of Padma Bhushan in recognition of his services to the country. 






Ali Yavar Jung was noted for his broadmindedness and wide culture. 
He combined in himself the best features of the cultures of East and West. 
He loved both Muslim and Hindu cultures, but what was close to his heart 
was their happy blend in the distinctive culture of Hyderabad. 






His attractive personality, polished manners, innate courtesy and elegant 
speech impressed all those who came in contact with him. He was on 
friendly terms with many leading statesmen and educationists of India. He 
also formed close relations with the heads of all those countries to which he 
was accredited as his country's ambassador, especially with President Tito, 
President Nasir and President DeGaulle. He had numerous admirers and 
a wide circle of friends No one who knew him can forget him. His death 
will be mourned even by those who had not met him personally. 









He was Patron of the Islamic Culture Board, and, because of his special 
relationship with the Board, its members and all those who are associated 
with the production of the journal feel his death as a heavy and irreparable 
loss. 







While offering our heartfelt condolences to Begum Ali Yavar Jung and 
other members of the bereaved family, we would like them to know that we 
fully share their grief 






May his soul rest.1n peace! 





PERSIAN INFLUENCES IN KASHMIR IN THE 
SULTANATE PERIOD (1320-1586) ў 


Mohammad Ishaq Khan 


HE earliest mention of Kashmir is said to be made by Herodotus, the 

‘Father of History. He refers to the town of ‘Kaspatyros’ as the ‘place at 
which the expedition under Scylax of Koryanda, sent by Darius to explore 
the course of the Indus, embarked.’! Dr. Horace Wilson was the first scholar 
who identified Kaspatyros with Kashmir. Although some scholars argue 
that Kaspatyros of Herodotus does not refer to Kashmir but to some 
place bordering on the Indus,? it can be safely assumed that Kashmir had 
come into contact with Persia in the earliest period of its history and that 
throughout most of historical times Persia and Kashmir were no strangers to 
each other.* "This is testified by the tiles of Harvan Monastery near the city 
of Srinagar which bespeak of Sassanian characteristics? The Sassanian 
impact is also discernible in the use of words like devwa and gan javara by 
Pandit Kalhana.6 While the former 15 a derivative of the Persian dibir 
(writer or secretary), the latter term has been identified with the Persian 
ganjwar (treasurer).? 


(1) G.W. Leitner, Dardistan, Kashmir, Little Tibet and Ladak, London, 1876, 1907-8, p. 2; 
Dr Sir Aurel Stein, Memoir on the Map Illustrating the Ancient Geography of Kashmir, 
J A.S.B , Calcutta, 1899, para 7, see also Rajatarangini of Kalhana, (Eng tr with intro- 
duction and notes, etc., by Sir Aurel Stein), Vol II, Westminster, 1900, p 353 


(2) H H. Wilson, An Essay on Hindu History of Kashmir, Asiatic Researches, XV; Lassen, 
Humboldt and some other scholars take Kaspatryos for Kashmir J W. MacCrindle, 
Ancient [ndia as Described in Classical Literature, Westminster, 1901, pp. 2-3. 


(3) Longworth Dames, Encyclopaedia of Islam, П, Leyden, 1913, p. 792, also Rajatarangint 
of Kalhana, (Stews tr.), П, р 353. 


(4) It ıs interesting that Firdausi 1n his Shahnama states that the army of Yezdigird, the last 
Sassanian ruler of Persia, was made out of the woollen cloth from Kashmir (J R A.S., 
Bombay, 1895, IX, p 241), Mr АЈ Arberry says “Sassanian coinage had become 
common in Afghanistan and the Indus Valley It lingered on until the eleventh century, 
becoming more and more degenerate, in Kashmir, Rajputana, and Gujerat e , See 
The Legacy of Persia, (ed ), Oxford, 1968, p 92 


(5) R.C. Kak, Handbook of the Archaeological and Numismatic Section of the Pratap Singh 
Museum, Srinagar, 1923, pp. 4-65; also by the same author, Ancient Monuments of 


Kashmir, (new ed.), New Delhi, 1971, p 110. 


(6) Rajatarangini, (Stei's tr.), I, BK. V, verse No. 177 and note, BK. VII, verse No. 119, 
BK. VIII, p 131. ` 


(7) Ibid. 


^ 
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Butit was not until the foundation of the Sultanate in 1320 that Kashmir’s 
ties with the centres of Persian culture? became close. Thenceforth 
astream of immigrants from Persia and Central Asia began to flock to 
Kashmir. They brought with them fresh ideas, a new tongue, and a virile 
religion, all instruments of persuasion and conversion. Such foreign 
adventurers were chiefly Sayyids? Their motives for migrating to the Valley 
of Kashmir were possibly varied according to time and place. The Mongol 
invasion of these Muslim countries!? undoubtedly caused many to flee in the 
direction of the comparative safety of lands beyond the Indus, others may 
have been attracted by the accounts by travellers and compatriots of a beauti- 
ful land, while a persistent flow was maintained by men of all professions, 
who on various occasions found their efforts producing little reward in their 
own countries, and who thereupon travelled 1n search of more sympathetic 
patrons of their talents and skills !! : 

From the time of Shihab-u’d-din (1356-74) Persian and Persianized Turks, 
lured by the patronage extended to them by the Sultans, began to enter 
Kashmir in larger and larger numbers. These men exercised considerable 
influence on the social and cultural life of the inhabitants of the Valley.’? 


(8) The hub of Persian culture was not restricted to the narrow geographical limits of present- 


day Iran, but extended to Central Asia, Northern India and even as far as Asia Minor. 
(9) For the arrival of different batches of Sayyids in Kashmir see Sayyid ‘Ali, Tarikh-1-Kashmir, 
MS,R P D (No 739) ff 9a-11a; Baharistán-i-Shahi, (anonymous), transcript, R.P.D., 
(No. 691), ff. 10b, 12b, 13a, 13b; Rayatarangini of Jonaraja, (Srikanth Koul's edition), 
Hoshiarpur, 1967, Stanzas 571; 573; 576, The 'Yavanas' (foreigners) of Jonaraja com- 
prised the ‘Ulama (scholars), fudala (learned), qudat (judges) and Sadat (Sayyids). The 
title Sayyid seems to have been used by the Persian chronicler as a. generic name for all 
foreigners from Iraq, Madina, Khurasan, Mawara-un-Nahr, Khwarazm, Balkb, Ghazni 
and other Muslim countries , See, for instance, Bahdristan-1-Shahi, ff. 15b-16b: Sayyid 
Ah, op. cit , ff. 10b-12b, 28a sqq, The author of Rehla tells us that the Indians address 
the Arabs as Sayyid. (Mahdi Husain's tr., Baroda, 1953), p. 128 ; see also Dà'üd Mishkàti, 
Athar-w l-Abrar, MS., R.P D., ff. 19а, 19b; Haidar Malik Chadurah, Térikh-i-Haidar 
Malik, MS., R P.D. p. 27; Ghulam Sarwar, Khazinat-u’l-Asafiya, Lahore, А Н. 1283, 
р. 938; Muhammad A'zam Diddamari, T@fikh-i-A‘zami, (MS ), p. 30. 
(10) For Timur’s conquests in Central Asia and Persia, see Sir Percy Sykes, History of Persia, 
II, London, 1930, pp 115-30 
(11) Jonaraja, for example, says that the munificence of Sultan Sikandar attracted Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad Hamadani and his followers to Kashmir. See Rajatarangini of Jonaraja, 
(Koul’s ed.), р. 94; also see Pir Hasan Shah, Tarikh-1-Hasan, I, R.P.D., pp. 412-13; It 
1s, however, very interesting to note that Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadaàni had advised his son Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad Hamadàni to embark upon journeys for he considered travel to be 
the best education: 
man na Saiyah waqt na-shudam Ali Hamadani na gashtam, har faiz wa futuh ki mara 
hasil az safar shud. 
see Abdul Wahab Kashmiri, Futuhat-i-Kuberawiah, MS., R.P.D. (No. 17), ff. 155b. 
(12) Rajatarangini of Jonaraja, (Eng. tr.) under the title Kings of Kashmira by Jogesh Chandar 
Dutt, Vol. III, Calcutta, 1879-98, pp. 57-58. š 
° * . 
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Besides; the Sufi saints like Bulbul Shah, Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadàni,!* his son 
Sayyid Muhammad Hamadani,'* Mir Shams-u’d-din 'Iráqi! and many others 
played an important role “in bringing about an Iranian orientation of 
Kashmiri’s culture, for they were also zealous propagandists of the Persian 


language and culture."?!? X 


We should not ignore the fact that with the spread of Islam in Kashmir, 
its new converts naturally sought their spiritual and intellectual inspiration 
from important hubs of Islamic culture. Little wonder, therefore, that we 
hear of the Kashmiris visiting Herat, Merv, Samarqand and Bukhara ‘о 
learn at the feet of eminent jurists and devout sufis, and drink deep from 
the fountains of Persian culture,"!* I 


Sanskrit, which was in the heyday of its glory during the “Hindu” rule in 
Kashmir, continued to remain the court language even under the early Shah 
Mirs.? But from the time of Shihab-u’d-din it began to be replaced by 
Persian. With the passage of time” it became the language of the educated 
classes. It is interesting to note that the Kashmiri Pandits learnt this new 
language with great avidity.” Hafiz did not merely indulge in poetical 
fancies when he remarked :?? 


The black-eyed beauties of Kashmir and the 
Turks of Samarqand, 
Sing and dance to the strains of 


- 


Hafiz of Shiraz's verse. ` 


During Sultan Zain-u'l-Abidin's? reign (1420-70), the Sultanate wasin 
the meridian of its splendour. The Sultan was a great patron of learning 


(13) Bulbul Shah had been active in Srinagar even before the establishment of the Sultanate. 
He 15 known to be the first Muslim missionary to Kashmir. For his life see Mufti 
Muhammad Shah Sadat, Bulbul Shah Sahib, (Urdu), Lahore, 1360/1941. 

(14) Sayyid ‘Al Hamadàni persuaded Sultan Qutub-u'd-din, (1374-89) to adopt Muslim style 
of dress and introduce it among his Muslim subjects: Baharistán-i-Shahi, 11a, Tarikh-i- 
Haidar Malik, р 28. 

(15) Baharistan-1-Shahi, (I.O L.), ff. 25b; 26a, Tartkh-i-Haidar Malik, р. 29: Tarikh-i- 
A'zami, (MS.), p. 37, Athàr-w'l- Abrár, f. 45a , Sayyid ‘Ali, op. сії, p. 16 sqq. 

(16) For the details of the hfe and activities of Mir Shams-u'd-din ‘Iraqi, the founder of the 
Nurbakshiya Order in Kashmir and Baltistan, see Tukfat-u’l-Ahbat, (anonymous), trans- 
cript, (КРЮ); Bahdaristan-1-Shaht. 

(17) Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans, 2nd, ed. Srinagar, 1974, p. 254, 

(18) Ibid. 

(19) Rajatarangini, (Stein's tr.), I, chapter V, note 2, pp. 130-31. 


(20) It was during the. reign. of Ghazi Shah Chak, (1555-62), that Persian completely took 
the place of Sanskrit language This 18 evident from the fact that the coins of this period 
bear only Persian names. Even Arabic ceased to be written on coins. 


(21) So popular was Persian with the Pandit class, that they composed hymns and prayers to 
their deities 1n the Persian language rather than 1n Sanskrit. 


(22) E.G. Brown, A Literary History of Persia, 11, London and Cambridge, 1902-24, р. 283. 
(23) See my article on Zain-u’l-‘Abidin in The Struggle, Calcutta, August, 1969, pp. 27-28. 
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and always kept the company of learned men.?* In fact, ıt was his patronage 
that attracted scholars like Qadi Sayyid ‘Ali Shirazi, Sayyid Muhammad 
Rümi, Sayyid Ahmad Rümi, Sayyid Muhammad Luristani, Qadi Jamal, 
and Sayyid Muhammad Sistáni to Kashmir during his reign.? Himself a 
linguist, scholar and poet? the Sultan wrote two books in Persian. Опе of 
them was on pyrotechnics”? and the other was named S/nkayat?* “Thus his 
personal contribution to the spreading and development of Persian language 
was by no means meagre. Although Zain-u']-'Abidin's reign was productive 
of considerable literary activities, very little of it isin a state of preservation. 
For this reason it is hard to judge its quahty. But as Prof. Mohibbul 
Hasan observes: “Stray verses of the Sultan and his court-poets are found 
scattered in the chronicles and if they can be any criteria, then Persian poetry 
must have achieved a high standard of culture under him"? 


It would, however, be wrong to assume that literary influences at this 
period were all one way; a process of give and take applied so that Sanskrit 
words were translated into Persian, thereby opening up new and wider horizons 
to the greater edification of Persian savants Under the patronage of Zain-u'l- 
‘Abidin, Mulla Ahmad, the court-poet, translated the Mahabharata, Dasavatara 
and Rajatarangwm of Kalhana into Persian °° Bhattavataras,?! Zama-Tarang™ 
was composed on the model of Firdausi's Shahnama, Bhattavatara is said to 
have “mastered the ocean-like texts that existed in the country of Shah- 
nama.'"?* Pandit Srivara, the court historian of Zain-u’l-‘Abidin, completed 
the translation of Jàmi's Yusuf-u-Zulatkhajinto Sanskrit and named it 
Karihakautuka.?^ 7 





(24) Srivara, Jama Rajatarangini, Eng. tr. by J.C. Dutt under the title of Ктпєз of Kashmira, 
Vol. III, Calcutta, 1935, pp 164 and 181 


(25) Baháristan-i- Shahí, ff. 48b—56a. 
(26) Ibid., ff. 27a, transcript, R.P.D. states * 


3 = 261 у> э cad эло” ея э bela 414 ев 2 = onu „лә 24... ci 3 
: ыл 9) cee cr J ecl D) apa gl? 69 yl Jl 3 5 Ka uas 257 

РОТЕ Samed 34 # cy Лё el 2 dl gy ile — 5) en э Š cl 

Š] a> Aaa e 5 5 ч dw Y LLa i LS S aka cli 


(27) Srivara, op. cit., p. 135. 

(28) It deals with the ‘vanity and transitoriness of this world’; Ibid., р 167 

(29) Kashmir Under the Sultans, p 255. ` 

(30) Srivara, ор. cit., p. 146, Nizam-u'd-din Ahmad, Tabagat-1-Akbari, 11, Calcutta, (Bib. Ind ), 
1927-36, p. 439; also Eng. tr by B. Dey, HI, Bib Ind, Calcutta, 1927, 39, p. 659; 
Firishta, Tarikh-i-Firishta, (Eng. tr. by Briggs), П, p 444. 

(31) Srivara, op. cit , p. 136. 

(32) A History of Kashmir 1n verse. 

(33) See Peterson's edition of Srivara's Jaina Rajatarangini, Bombay, 1896. 

(34) Published їп Bombay, in 1901, see also G.M.D. Sufi, Kashmir, I, Lahore, 1949, p. 167; 


The Sanskrit writers of Zain-u'l-'Ábidin's time elevated the Sultan to position of the God 
Vishnu. Srivara (Koul’s ed.), p. 112 
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Among other Sultans who were men of culture may be mentioned Haidar 
Shah, Hasan Shah and Husain Shah Chak The last named was a poet and 
encouraged men of learning. One of the Persian poets of Husain Chak’s reign 
was Mir 'Ali, who had come frora Persia and wrote a long poem in praise of 
Kashmir ?* Other poets who made their mark during the Sultanate period 
were Mulla Mehri, Muhammad Amin Mustaghni, Mirza ‘Ali Khan and Baba 
Talib Isfahani.*® But the two most celebrated poets and scholars of the Chak 
period were Baba Dà'üd Khaki and Shaikh Ya'qüb Sarfi. Baba Da'üd's 
poetry is impregnated with religious and mystical ideas Shaikh Ya'qüb 
Sarfi besides being a prose writer, put in black and white many ghazals and 
gasidas and completed a khamsa, a series of five mathnavis in imitation of the 
khamsa of Nizàmi." “His genius," remarked Bada’iini, “was highly 
adapted to the composition of eloquent poetry ''?? 


It is interesting to observe that owing to the popularity of the Persian 
language in medieval Kashmir, the Sanskrit writers of this period extensively 
used Persian words. Loka Prakasa,? for instance, contains many foreign 
„words like shaht khawas, suratrana (Sultan) and suah-dar Similarly in the 
Sanskrit chronicles of Jonaraja, Srivara, Prajyabhatta and Suka, we come 
across Persian terms like khatona®® (khetun), madrasa,*' ravava*? (rabab), 
etc. 


The Persian language exercised a tremendous influence on Kashmriri. 

One important effect of the spread of Persian was that it led to an influx of 
many foreign words into Kashmir ° It goes without saying that on account 
of the influence of Persian, the Kashmir: language came to be a language 
` and repository of a literature in its own right. The Kashmiri writers of this 
period have made use of Persian words. Shaikh Nur-u'd-din Risbi, for 
instance, uses words like ashk (Persian “shq), aqal, fikir, teer kamán,** dshakh 
(Persian 'áshiq), làmakán,5 etc Habba Khatin also uses Persian terms like 


(35) Diddamari, Wagi‘at-i-Kashmir, (ASB 41), f. 61a, Tarikh-i-Hasan, IV, (R.P D.), f. 278b 


` (36) Baba Talib came to Kashmir from Isfahan and settled down in the Valley in the reign of 
Ghazi Shah Chak. He was held in high esteem by the Chak ruler Yusuf Shah Besides 
being a religious-minded person, he was also experienced in political matters See 
Akbarnama (Eng. tr.) ПІ, р 838, see also Persian Text, IH, (A S B) p. 552, Bada'üni, 
Muntakhab-u’t-Tawarikh (Bib. Ind.), Ш, p. 265, (Lowe's tr), p. 388 Tuzuk-i-Jahangirri, 
(R. and В), П, p. 119, see also A'in-i-Akbart, (Blochman) , 676. 


(37) Muntakhab-w' t-Tawárikh, (Eng tr), Ш, pp. 200-1. 

(38) Ibid. 

(39) See Rajatarangini, (Stein), I, chapter V, pp -130-31 and note 2 
(40) Srivara (Dutt), p. 157 

(41) Jbid., pp. 225-7 

(42) Ibid., pp. 136. 


(43) Vigne who came to Kashmir during the Sikh rule (1819-1846) observed that in a group 
of hundred spoken Kashmir: words, 25 were Sanskrit, 40 Persian, 15 Hindustani, 10 
Arabic and 10 Tibetan. - 


(44) J.L. Kaul, Studies in Kashmiri, Srinagar, 1968, pp. 34-35. 
(45) Ibid., Kashmiri Lyrics, Srinagar, 1945, verse, 10. 
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pyala shisha, qul, bulbul, dil, sumbul, didar, etc. She experimented with 
Persian metres on the advice of a sufi, Sayyid Mubàrak." Thus Persian 
infiltrated into the literature and the common language of the people, 
influencing them and leaving 1ts impress there until the present day.** 


As regards the system of education, it was the same as in Persia and 
other Muslim countries. Under the Persian influence, new educational 
institutions came to be known as madrasas Credit goes to Sultan Shihab-u’d- 
din who first established madrasas in various parts of Kashmir * Other 
Sultans who were zealous 1n furthering the education of their subjects were 
Zain-u'l-'Abidin, Hasan Shah and Husain Shah Zain-u’l-‘Abidin was a great 
bibliophile, and spent a considerable amount of money in collecting Persian 
and Arabic manuscripts from Persia, Iraq and Turkistan.? The courses of 
study were also the same as in the madrasas of Persia, India and Turkey. 
Usually the child was admitted into the school at the age of five. At the 
beginning he was supposed to learn the Arabic alphabet and to read the 
holy Qur'àn 5: Shaikh Sa'di's Gulesta@n and Busián were read with interest 
Dogmatic theology (‘Ilmu’l-Kalam), ' Ibmu'l-Tawhid, interpretation of the 
Qur'àn (Tafsir), tradition (Hadith), Jurisprudence (Fiqh) were taught in the 
madrasas Boys also received training in archery, swordsmanship and 
horsemanship.?? 


It has already been observed that the Sultanate period hummed with great 
literary activity This demanded skill in calligraphy which was not wanting. 
Zain-u'l-'Ábidin's patronage attracted some calligraphists from Persia to the 
Valley They were granted jagivs. One of the prominent calligraphists of 
the Sultanate period was Muhammad Husain He joined the service of 
Akbar when Kashmir was annexed by the Mughalsin 1586 Akbar bestowed 
upon him the title of Zarrin-qalam (golden-pen) as the grace, beauty and 
symmetry of his compositions captivated the Emperor ?? Jahangir described 
Muhammad Husain as ‘the chief elegant writer of the day’ and ‘as a mark 
of his great appreciation of the artist, presented him an elephant '5* 


In this cultural resurgence science was not neglected. With the advent 
of Islam in Kashmir, the new skills of Persian and Arabic medicine were 


` (46) Ibid , verses, 43-45, 58, 68. 
(47) Kashmir Under the Sultans, p. 260. 


(48) So great was the Persian influence that till recently the Kashmir: poets modelled their 
poetry on Persian metre and used Persian metaphors, similes and imagery. For greater 
details, see my unpublished thesis on Srimagar 1846-1947, Socio-Cultural Change, 
(Kashmir University Library). 


(49) Aba Rafi-u'd-din Ahmad, Nawadir-u'l-Akhbür, В.М Add. 24029 (R.P.D.), f. 29b; Abu’! 
Qasim, Gauhar-:-' À lam, (А S B.) 189, f 110b ; see also Sayyid ‘Ah, op. cit., p. 10. 


(50) Baharistán-i-Sháh:, transcript (R.P.D.), ff. 23a, 23b; Hasan b. ‘Ah, Tarikh-i-Hasan, 
Bodleian, 315, f. 120b; see also Sayyid ‘Alı, op. cit., р. 25. 


(51) Mulla ‘Ali Rama, Tadhkirat-u’l-‘Arifin, (R.P.D.), ff. 511a. b. 
(52) Ibid., f 513a. 

(53) A’in-i-Akbari, (Blochman), ПІ, p. 109. 

(54) Sufi, op. cit., П, p. 559. 
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practised by those of the like persuasion. One of the great hakams of the 
Sultanate period was Mansür bin Muhammad. He wrote the Kifaya-t- 
Mujáhidwyyah, a treatise on medicine. This book was dedicated to Zain-u'l- 
“Abidin. Another book by the same author on the anatomy of the human 
body with illustrations, entitled 7ashrih bit-Taswir was dedicated to Timur's 
grandson Mirza Pir Muhammad.** 

The Persian influence is also evident 1n the dress, food, pastimes, music 
and architecture 

It was because of the impact of Persia on Kashmir that various kinds of 
Phlavs*5 (rice preparations) like Zard-Pilav,*” Tursh-Pilav,** and Shulla-Pilav,°° 
were introduced ın Kashmir Harsa also seems to have been introduced 
from Persia. І 18 a kind of thick pottage made of rice, meat, butter, and 
cinnamon and aromatic spices. ln winter an average Kashmiri even now 
partakes of this food in the morning The Kashmiri pheran® is supposed to 
be named after the Persian pirahan Polo (Persian chawgan) was the favourite 
game of the sultans and nobles. It is believed that falconry and hawking 
were introduced from Persia 5 Kashmiri music, though it represents а 
synthesis of diverse elements, has, in the main, been influenced by Persia, 
Besides the Turanis, musicians of the Irani origin also established schools of 
music in Kashmir in the reign of Zain-u'l-Ábidin.? The classical music of 
Kashmir ıs Safíana Kalám It has about fifty-four nagamat (modes). Of 
these some bear Persian names, for example, Isfahani, Dugah, Panjah, Iraq 
Rast-1- Farsi and Sehgah ®© Some of the musical instruments like Rabab™ and 
0485 were probably introduced from Persia. 


(55) C Rieu, Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts m the British Museum, Vol. II, London, 
1879-83. (Supplement, 1895), рр 467b-68a, 470b. 

(56) Asraür-w l-Abrar, f. 38a 

(57) Tuhfat-u'l- Ahbáb, transcript, R P D., p. 283, The transcript 1s not folioed and therefore 
I have given tbe page number. 

(58) Ibid. 

(59) Ibid. 

(60) It 1s the long loose wrapper reaching the ankles. See Newell, J.A.S B. (V), 1854, p. 433, 
Knowles. Indian Antiquary, Vol XIV, October, 1885, p. 266; Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir, 
I, pp 452-454, Bates, A Gazetteer of Kashmir, etc., Calcutta, 1873, pp. 35-36. Walter 
Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir, London, 1895, pp. 250-253 For the movement 
launched by a social reformer m Kashmir against the use of Pheran, see my unpublished 
thesis, op cit., pp 124-25. 

(61) Kashmir Under the Sultans, p. 231. 

(62) A’in-1-Akbari, (Biochman). p. 680 n. 

(63) See Mohan Lal Aima's article 10. Kashmir, IV, No. 6, pp. 135-7, All these magams are 
included ın the magamat of Persian music vide Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, ЇЇ, p. 148, which 
refers to the use of Indian musical mode. 

(64) Kashmir, І, No. 14 and IV, No. 4 Rabab 1s most commonly used in folk music of 
Kashmir. It was a natural instrument of the Arabs (H.G. Farmer, A History of the 
Arabian Music to the 13th century, London, 1929, p. 210). ft was, however, introduced 
into Kashmir from Persia in the time of Zain-u'l-'Abidin. 

(65) Srivara (Dutt), p. 136. 

Sultan Zain-u']-'Abidin patronised musicians, and in his time Kashmir gained celebrity 
for its musicians (Baháristan-i-Sháhi, ff. 49a-b; Haidar Malik Chadure, op. cit., f. 113a). 
Among others, Mulla ‘Odi, Mulla Zada and Jamil were great musicians of his reign. 
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The Sultans of Kashmir were great builders But, unfortunately, only a 
few tombs and mosques have survived. Some of the buildings of the Sultans 
bear the stamp of Persia. For instance, the most striking feature of the tomb 
of Sayyid Muhammad Madani was ‘its coloured tile-work which was 
introduced from Persia and was different from the tile-work of the Mughals.'5$ 


The tomb of Zain-u'l-Abidin's mother on the right bank of the River 
Jehlam below Zaina ka Dal in Srinagar 1s one of the oldest Muslim buildings 
in Kashmir. Brick has been extensively used in its construction. "The 
figure is octagonal and ornamented with Saracenic arches surmounted by a 
single dome, with four smaller ones surrounding it. Over the posterior gate 
there is an inscription in Persian" The chief characteristics of the tomb 
are *'the glazed tiles and moulded bricks which are studded, at intervals, in 
the exterior walls, the semi-circular brick string courses sunk panels on the 
drums of the cupolas."*" As Percy Brown observes: 


“In each wall-face a pointed archway has been set, and there are the 
remains of fluting and arcading in the tall drums of the domes, while the 
inner doorway seems to have been attempted at a rare type of horse shoe arch 
The design and execution of this tomb indicate that ıt was the production of 
men accustomed to working in brick masonry, and in a method implying 
Persian influence "'5 í 

It should not be surmised that the early Muslim buildings in Kashmir 
were wholly Persian, for that clearly ıs not so As Percy Brown remarks: 
“It seems fairly obvious that attempt to convert the Islamic architecture of 
Kashmir into a form of provincialısed Persian, in the face of the firmly 
established indigenous timber tradition, could not be maintained."9 How- 
ever, the fact remains that the dynamic concept, especially in the dome design 
and the interior chamber complex,” certainly is, for the most part, Persian, 
while indigenous ideas are revealed in the excellence of masonry and 
carpentry whereby they represent a synthesis of the Hindu and Muslim 
building styles. 

Brickwork of Kashmir is said to have reached a state of perfection during 
the Sultanate period. Kashmiris must have learnt the art of baking bricks 
from Muslim immigrants from Samarqand, Bukhara and Persia 7! The most 
significant feature of the brick buildings of this period is the glazed tile-work 
with which they were ornamented.” 


(66) A.J. Arberry remarks that this building belongs to the Persian tradition of Isma‘il of the 
Samanids' mausoleum at Bukhara. ..Persian tile-work first appears m the Madani 
mausoleum, but seems to be an early Mughal addition,” op. cit., p 104. 


(67) W.H. Nicholls, Muhammadan Architecture of Kashmir ( Archaeological Survey Report, 
1906—07), p 162. 

(68) Percy Brown, Indian Architecture, (Islamic period), London, 1942, p 87 

(69) Ibid. 2 

(70) See, for instance, the interior head of the Shah Hamadan mosque at Fateh ka Dal in 
Srinagar, whose tapering eight-sided ornamented posts, the arched and recessed mihrab, 


pannelled walls and ceilings painted in multicoloured designs, and the valuable prayer 
carpet of different colours on the floor point to the Saracenic and Persian influence. 


(71) R.K. Parimoo, History of Muslim Rule in Kashmir, Delhi, 1969, p. 418. 
(72) ке Ancient Monuments, р. 70. 
s 
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The Persian influence also permeates through some of the minor arts of 
Kashmir. The Valley was known for its shawls in Zain-u’l-‘Abidin’s reign. 
The shawl industry developed when there took place influx of weavers into 
Kashmir from Persia. According to John Irwin, “these immigrants not only 
introduced new patterns but also a new technique—the twil-tapestry technique 
which has a parallel in Persia and Central Asia but nowhere in India and 
Pakistan."? Not only the shawl industry, but also the manufacture. of silk 
developed following Zain-u’l-‘Abidin’s importation of decorative designs from 
са No doubt Kashmir became renowned for its silks іп the reign of the 

uttan. 


Kashmir has imported the art of tinned metals from Persia. Copper 
cooking and eating vessels commonly used by the Muslims of Kashmir are 
usually tinned before use. The floral decorations and forms on these utensils 
are suggestive of Persian impress. Although the metal works of Kashmir 
bear the stamp of the Chinese and the Hindu art too, yet the Persian influence 
seems to be dominant. While commenting on the impact of Perso-Arab art 
on Kashmir, Ujfalvy says: 


“With Islam came Perso-Arab art in Kashmir. The people, the most 
ingenious, perhaps in the entire world and certainly in Central Asia, found 
themselves in the presence of admirable models, and with their marvellous 
talent for imitation and execution they set themselves to work and create for 
their daily use a series of objects of art which soon surpassed the originals.”’7° 


In the religious sphere, too, Persian influence makes its presence felt. 
Some of the Sufi Orders in medieval Kashmir were introduced from Persia. 
The mystics exercised a tremendous influence on Kashmir. It was because 
of their efforts that Islam spread in every nook and corner of the Valley. 


It would be clear from the above that Kashmir was not impervious to 
foreign influences during the reign of independent Sultans. The literati, 
scholars, philosophers, poets, and artists from almost every part ofthe Persian 
speaking world—lIsfahan, Shiraz, Herat, Merv, Gilan, Bukhara, Hamdan,— 
Meshhed, Naishapur, Najaf, Kashan, Qum, Ray, Sabzawar and Tabriz 
adorned the court of the Sultans. They left an indelible mark on Kashmir. 
In fact, the impact of foreign culture was so deep and far-reaching, that 
even at the present age the Persian influence makes itself manifest in the 
diet, dress, manners, customs, morals, art, literature, language, beliefs and 
practices of the people of Kashmir. 





(73) John Irwin, The Kashmir Shawls (The Marg, Vi, No. І, pp. 43-50). 

(74) Srivara (Dutt), p. 151; Nizam-u'd-din Ahmad says that very fine threads were produced 
in Kashmir during this period. See Tabagàat-i- Akbari, III, р. 457. 

(75) George Watt, Indian Art Exhibition, London, 1903, p. 16. 

(76) CM-E. De, L/ Art des Cuivres Anciens au Cachmere et au petit Tibet, Paris, 1883, р. 262 
(Quoted in Kashmir under the Sultans). 
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PIGMENTS AND MATERIALS USED IN INDIAN AND 
PERSIAN MINIATURES 


Anis Farooqi 


"THE art of painting in India and in Persia during the medieval period 

differed from that in India in content and technique. In general, we 
find Persian painting during this period either done in blue hues or with blue 
as the predominating colour, while in India paintings are found in red hues 
or red colours extravagantly used in the pictorial space. "There may be two 
reasons for these differences: firstly, the availability of materials, secondly, 
the emotional preferences for a particular colour. 


Since lapislazuli (ultramarine blue) was found in abundance in Persia, 
its lavish use in Persian painting was natural. On the other hand in India 
red ochre was available in plenty, and it has been abundantly used in Indian 
painting. From the emotional point of view, however, Muslim-Persian 
ideology, in particular, is based on sufi mysticism which is reflected in the 
calm placid blue of the sky, the seat of heaven. Persian painters usually 
used deep ultramarine blue for the sky, while the extravagant use of red 
ochre in Indian painting may be said to symbolise the intensity of the land- 
scapes which later became symbolic of the union of earth and heaven. 


But, practically speaking, the choice of colour was governed by the type 
of pigments which were available. To meet the requirements of the artists 
both in Persia and in India plenty of art material was available. The artists 
themselves were proficient in the production of these materials. Before they 
received training in the art of painting they had to learn the process of 
preparing paper, brushes and colours. 


In India the earliest references regarding the theory of the technique of 
painting are found in the Chitrasutra (Part ПТ) of the Visnudharmottara Purana.’ 
'The techniques mentioned in the Sutra had been employed even upto the later 
phase of the art of Ajanta? The other references to this subject are to be 
found'in the medieval Indian manuscripts, A b/nlisitarthacinatamami (C. 1131 
A.D.). Compiled by Somesvara IIl'of the Chalukya dynasty of Mysore, Silpara- 
tna of Sri Kumara (C. 16th century work of Travancore origin) and Siva Тайота 
Ratnakara of Ваѕауа Raja (late 17th century work of Kannada origin) have 
enriched our knowledge of the technicalities of ancient and medieval Indian 





(1) Cf. Chandra, Moti, The Technique of Mughal Painting, (Lucknow), 1949, p. 1. 
(2) Ibid., p. 1. 
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painting? In the light of these facts there is some justification for assuming 
that Indian painters of the medieval period were also well acquainted with 
the preparation of art materials and pigments. Unfortunately, we do not 
find any contemporary reference to the art of preparing pigments for Mughal 
painting,* except that made by Y.K. Bukhari, who discovered a rare con- 
temporary manuscript entitled Asrar4! Khat, (the secrets of calligraphy), 
preserved in the National Museum, New Delhi. This manuscript deals with 
the technique of the art of calligraphy written by Fadlu'llah Ansari-wal- 
Farugi in 1102 A.H. (1690 A D.), dedicated to the Emperor 'Alamgir' 
(Aurangzeb) and copied by ‘Abdur Rahim bin Hafiz Inàyatullah dated 1154 
A.H. (1741 A.D.). A very late copy of the same manuscript dated 1328 A.H. 
(1910 A.D.) is available in the Raza Library, Rampur 5 ` 


According to Bukhàri, who has translated into English a few extracts 
from this Persian manuscript, the author has provided detailed information 
regarding the materials used in the art of calligraphy, such as paper and 
board, colours and ink and the preparation of the solution of gold. But 
Bukhari has only transcribed the information about the preparation of a few 
colours, namely vermillion, lajaward (lapislazuli) zangar ( verdigris) lamp 
black and the solution of gold, which were commonly used in the Mughal 
painting. Bukhari further writes that the author of the manuscript has 
frequently quoted the name of Mir Majnun, who had perhaps written 
earlier on this subject. = 

Paper: Paper, one of the most important materials used for painting in 
Akbar's court, was either manufactured in India or imported from China, 
Turkey or Iran. Except for the illustrations of Hamzahnama perhaps all 


the paintings were executed on paper. However, Indian paper known as 


‘Hindi’ was manufactured in different.parts of India. There were about four 
special kinds of Indian paper as follows: 





1. Daulatabadi (manufactured at Daulatabad in the south) 
2. Nizam Shahi (manufactured at Nizamabad) 
3. Adilshahi ` (manufactured at Adil Shahi territory), 
4. Kashmiri ` (manufactured at Kashmir)? 
(3) Ibid., p. 2. 


(4) One can fully agree with the views expressed by Moti Chandra that 'any attempt in the 
past on the part of students and inquirers seeking knowledge'of the Mughal technique 
always met with stern opposition from the painters following the Mughal traditions, in 

‘ whom the belief is inculcated from boyhood so that such inquiries always led to- the 
divulsion of their trade secrets and 1t was incumbent upon them to guard their traditional 
knowledge zealously.’ Chandra, Moti, The Technique of Mughal Painting, p. 3. 

(5) Gf. Bukhari, Y.K., Pigments, Marg, Supplement to Vol. XVI, No. 2, March; 1963, pp. 1-2. 

(6) Cf. Ibid., p. 1. | _ 

(Т) Cf. Chandra, Moti, The Technique of Mughal- Painting, Lucknow, (1949), pp. 6-9,and'also 
cf. Martin, F.R., The miniature painting and painters of Persia, India and Turkey, (from 8th 
to the 18th century), Vol. I, London, 1912, pp. 103-110. 
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Those kinds of paper which were manufactured outside Indian territory 
were known as under: 


1. Khata (manufactured at Khata in China) 

2. Sultani (manufactured at Samarqand) 

3. Isfahani (manufactured at Isfahan) 

4. Gauni ` (manufactured at Tabriz and it was slightly 
yellowish)? 


The term ari was used for silk paper апа nukhayyar for watered 
aper. The paper was generally prepared either from crushed bamboo 
(bans) termed as lavsaha,? or by jute (tat) known as ѓаѓаћа! or by flax 
(san). The paper was also prepared from waste silk-worm,!! cotton and 
from the old nets of fishermen.'? ‘A smooth enamelled surface was given to 
the paper by placing its face downwards on a polished stone and rubbing the 
back of it with a polisher,'? as described by Havell. 


Cloth Ground: Їп the court of Akbar, the first manuscript entitled 
Hamzahnama was illustrated: on cloth. It seems to be a fine silk khaddar 
with a priming of zinc-white. It may be assumed that the Hindi paper 
was not of a good quality for painting or the imported paper was not 
available in abundance. In the circumstances, it was an easy recourse to 
paint on cloth. But when paper for painting purposes was locally prepared, 
cloth went.out of vogue. 


Wall Ground: From the remnants of wall paintings in the Mariams' 
house and the bedroom of the Mahl-i-Khás at Fatehpur Sikri, it appears that 
Mughal painters of Akbar's court knew well how to paint on the walls. 
According to the experts and conservators, the process of wall painting 
practised in Akbar's period was more or less the Italian process of fresco-buono. 
Moreover, it is assumed that the Jaipur fresco method is rather similar to 
that of Mughal method The Jaipur method is explained below: 


"In the modern Jaipur method lime used for preparing the ground 
is at first perfectly slaked. It must remain under water for a week or 
more. After this, sand double in proportion to the unslaked lime is 
added. This mixture is thoroughly ground. This plaster can then be 
used on rough stone or brick walls. The plaster is applied in thin 
coating after wetting the wall. Jt is thoroughly pressed into the joints 
and crevices and beaten edgeways with thin strips of wood till it 


(8) Ibid., pp. 6-9. 
(9) Cf. Havell, E.B., The Art Heritage of India, Bombay, 1964, pp. 112-113. 
(10) Jbid., pp. 112-113. 
(11) Silk-worm made paper was not used by the artist as pointed out by Moti Chandra, 
loc. cít., p. 9. 
(12) Ibid., p. 9. 
(13) Gf. Havell, E.B., The Art Heritage of India, Bombay, 1964, p. 112. 
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becomes slightly dry. Then it is again wetted and another thin coat 
applied. This process is repeated again and again till the plaster is 
at last a quarter of an inch thick. Then it is carefully levelled and 
allowed to dry. 


“The marble lime for the final coating on which the painting is 
done is carefully prepared. It should be perfectly slaked and for that 
it is kept under water for months, sometimes even a year for the best 
works. Curds (dahi) are mixed with the lime in proportion of half a 
seer of curds to half a maund of dry lime. The mixture is stirred well 
and allowed to stand overnight. Next day the water is strained and 
fresh water added. This process is repeated for a week then lime is. 
ready to be used. 


“Only such part of the surface is wetted which can be painted in 
a day. А mixture of some ground plaster and fresco lime is prepared 
to the consistency of the cream and applied to the surface in two or 
three coatings of fresco lime and rubbed over with a flat stone. 
When these coatings are a little dry the surface is polished with an 
agate burnisher to impart it a beautiful sheen.”14 


Wasli (Paste-Board): By pasting together two, three or тоге: sheets of 
paper, a wasli or paste-board was prepared. The artist never actually used 
it as a ground for painting. But it was generally used for mounting pictures 
which were painted on separate paper. While preparing it care had to be 
taken that there were no bubbles in the wasli. “Therefore, it was essential 
that the paste be applied evenly to the paper. 


The manufacturers of paste-boards were known as wasligars, but the artists 
themselves also used to prepare the wasl: according to their requirements !5 


Colours: On the subject of colours Abu'] Fadl mentions that ‘white and 
black are believed to be the origin of all colours They are looked upon as 
extremes, and as the component part of the other colours. Thus white when 
mixed in large proportions with an impure black, will yield yellow, and 
white and black, in equal proportions will give red. White mixed with a 
large quantity of black will give bluish green. Other colours may be formed 
by compounding these. Besides, it must be borne in mind that cold makes a 
white body juicy, and a black body dry ; and heat renders that which is fresh 
black, and that which is dry white. These two powers (heat and cold) 
produce, each in its place, a change in the colour of a body, because bodies 
are both gabil, i.e., capable of being acted upon, and mudqíadá, i.e., subject 
2 the influence of the heavenly bodies (chiefly the sun), the active origin of 

eat.' 


(14) Cf. Chandra, Moti, The Technique of Mughal Painting, Lucknow, 1949, рр 13-14. The 


original source is from Havell, E.B , Indian Sculpture and Painting, pp. 278—281 and the 
revised edition of Havell's The Art Heritage of India, 1964, Appendix I, pp. 110-111. 


(15) Cf. Chandra, Moti, The Technique of Mughal Painting, Lucknow, 1949, pp. 16-17, (the 
шеш: of wasli was confined to a class of artisans distinct from the painters, 
p. 17). 


(16) Cf. Abu'l Fadl, A’in-i-Akbari, À'in-33, (tr. by Blochmann). 
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Generally speaking, the colour pigments used by the Mughal painters 
were of two types. The first type consisted of those which were composed 
of minerals or natural deposits of mineral salts found either in fine powders 
of coloured earths and ochres, or in stones. To separate the colours from 
stone, it had to be powdered and this required a hard process known as (rang 
dhona) washing the colour. Mughal painters never used vegetable colours 
except indigo as these are fugitive by nature. No insect colour except 
carmine was ever used.!? 


The other colours used were artificial which were manufactured’salts. 
These were of two types—one “resulting from the direct combination of 
elements such as vermillion (igur)' and the other 'resulting from the action of 
acid on the metal, only as verdigris (zangar) green pigment.’!® 


White Pigment : Safeda or zinc-white having been imported from Kashgar 
was the only white used by the Mughal painters.? Тһе method for pre- 
paration of Safeda is as follows: 


*"Zinc-white is thoroughly ground and-sifted through a piece of 
muslin. This powder is putina porcelain cup and gradually dissolved 
by adding a thin solution of dhau? gum as per requirement. After 
this the powder is kneaded by the thumb, a little water being added 
now and then. When the proportion of water in the zinc-white is 
such that it takes to the consistency of thick milk then it should be 
poured in another cup in such a way that uncrushed particles remain 
deposited at the bottom of the first cup. From second cup it is trans- 
ferred to third and this process is repeated till the zinc-white is 
cleared of allimpurities. Finally the water is drained and the dried 
powder is ready to be used"?! 


But we have found that in this process at any rate, some uncrushed 
particles always remain with the solution. We can make pigment if the 
solution is repeatedly sifted in fresh pots and then the water is drained. 


Lamp Black (Siyahi)* A very common method was used to prepare black. 
А lamp filled with mustard oil was lit and a bowl or an earthen pitcher kept 
over to cover thelamp. The soot rising in the smoke remained in the bowl. 
Then the black powdery substance mixed with gum-arabic (babūl) was rolled 
into small balls and put inside the dough-balls (а/е ki Jaz) and baked on a 
fire in order to absorb the oily part of the soot ?? 


(17) Cf. Chandra, Moti, The Technique of Mughal Painting, Lucknow, 1949, pp. 18-19. 
(18) Ibid., p. 19. 
(19) Ibid., pp. 19-20. 


(20) "The dhau tree flourishes in the sub-Himalayan tracts from the Ravi eastward and also 
above 3000 ft. in central and southern India." The dhau-gum 15 used only for the zinc- 
white. In other colours, if used, it spoils the effect .lIbid., р. 33. 


(21) Ibid., p. 20. 
(22) Ibid., p. 21. 
7 ° ° г 
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Fadlu’Hah Ansari mentioned several methods of preparing black in his 
manuscript Asráru'l Khat. Bukhari has transcribed only one method from 
the MS., which is as under and seems to be a specialized technique, entailing 
hard work. 


“Take 4 seer of fresh таги (majuphala), 4 seer of gum-arabic 
(babül), one seer lamp-black and one seer of zak-i turki (Turkish 
vitriol). Put 4 seer of mazu in one maund of water, and 4 seer of gum 
in 8 seer of water. Wash the gum daily for two hours for three days 
and nights. Take mazu water in a cauldron, and boil it on slow fire 
till half the quantity is left and mix up the (formerly washed) pure 
gum in it, then remove the mixture from the fire. Grind the zak 
coursely in the grind-stone (Aawandasia) and cook it in linen in a pot 
on the fire, add some water and mix up. After that pour drop by 
drop the prepared mixture of mazu and gum into that solution, bray 
it for three hours and preserve it in a bottle, now it is ready for use."?? 


Red Pigments: Generally red pigments were prepared from red stones 
and red clays which had sufficient oxide of iron. However, red hues were 
used іп the following five types :2* 


1. 


2. 


Red ochre (geru). It was already available and widely used in 
Indian painting. It is light and warm. 


Indian red (Hurmuz Persian or Hivaunji Indian). It was prepared 
from an ochre (clay) found in the Island of Hurmuz in the Persian 
Gulf. Its hue is dark, cold and purple. 


. Orange (sendura). It was made by roasting white lead in the open 


air till it attained deep red colour.?? 


. Vermillion, Hindi-Igur (Persian—Shangarf) According to a process 


given in Asrdrw’l Khai: “Bring shangarf and break it to pieces. Put 
rock salt into water in a vessel for three days so that it settles down 
and floats on the surface, then it should be removed. Let shangarf be 
ground with the salt solution slowly and gradually. While grinding, 
continue adding salt solution till it becomes very fine and stop grinding 
when, by rubbing on the palm, it takes the proper colour. The quality 
depends on the extent of grinding. Add gum arabic to it in the 
proportion of 1 to 10 (skangarf) and mix them thoroughly. Take 
water to the brim in a porcelain pot and put the prepared mixture of 
vermillion\and gum arabic in that water for a night and day and 
remove the scum of shangarf slowly from the pot. Repeat the same 
process three times for better quality and add a little rock salt and a 
little saffron water, mix them and allow it to stand for a night. Increase 
the quantity of gum if necessary, shake it well before use so that the 


(23) Cf. Bukhàri, Y.K., Pigments, Marg, Supplement to Vol XVI, No. 2, March, 1963, pp. 1-2. 


(24) Cf. Chandra, Moti, The Technique of Mughal Painting, Lucknow, 1949, p. 21. 
(25) Cf. Ibid., p. 21. 
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shangarf may not settle at the bottom and the scum may not come up. 
If the flow of vermillion is not proper the juice of garlic should be 
added so that it takes fine and bright colour. Do not stir it with 
penknife or any iron material because there is mercury in shangarf 
and iron is the enemy of vermillion. It renders it dark. Ifthe flow 
is not regular, take dry pumpkin (petha), make it wet and drop its 
water in the solution.''?é 


. Carmine ( hindi-kwim-dana) was perhaps prepared from a red insect 


dyestuff known as kermes in Arabic?’ “The Indian kirim-dana is a 
species of insect which breeds on cacti. Only the female insects of 
the species are gathered. The colour obtained from them is known 
as kirmizi or gulabi, i.e., carmine.2'”% The process of its preparation 
is described as under: 


"The required quantity of cocculus indicus is tied in a piece of 
cotton cloth with lodge (paihan: lodha) and bujnuk For the whole 
night the compound is allowed to soak in water. Afterwards it is 
boiled on slow fire and then strained. When the water has evaporated 
three days old curd (dahi) is thoroughly mixed with the colours, if 
black shaded carmine is desired no curd is added.” 


Blue Pigments: Blue pigments used by the Mughal painters were of the 
following two types: 


1. 


2. 


Indigo (neel ). This was obtained from a plant known in modern 
Botany as tndigoferae.*° 
Ultramarine (lajaward or labtslazuh) According to the MS  Asráru'l 
Khai. ‘‘Lajaward is of two kinds: (i) Asli (natural), (ii) ‘Amali, 
(artificial, which gives the effect of lapislazuli). 

“The property of asli /ajaward is that 1t does not settle down in 
water nor does it absorb water. 


Asli (natural): Take lajaward. (lapislazuli) and put ıt into water 
and stir it well till it settles, decant its ghubar (supernatant liquid) in 
a porcelain vessel and repeat this process again till the pigment comes 
on the surface, the particles of which will have no affinity for water. 
Afterwards mix pure gum acacia (gond-t-babil) in the ratio of 4 to 1 
and it will be ready for use , 

‘Amali (artificial) : Take safaida (zinc-white) and collect its ghubar 
(supernatant liquid) Take ml-i-barri (blue-earth) in the ratio of 2 
to l of Safaida, purify it in the same way, mix the two, add one- 
fourth quantity of gum to the solution and use 1.3! 


Q6) Cf. Bukhari, Y.K., Pigments, Marg, Supplement to Vol. XVI, No. 2, March, 1963, 


(27) Cf Chandra, Moti, /oc. cit , p. 22. 

(28) Cf. Ibid., p. 24. 

(29) Cf. Ibid., p. 24 

(30) Cf. Ibid., p. 24. 

(31) Cf. Bukhari, Y.K., Pigments, Marg, Supplement to Vol. XVI, No. 2, March, 1963, 


pp. 1-2. 


a 
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Yellow Pigment : Yellow pigment was known as feorí in Hindi and gavgil 
in Persian The process of preparing peor: is described as follows: | 
“The urine of the cows was collected, allowed to cool, and then 
heated. The fine sediment was then rolled into balls, dried at first on 
the charcoal fire, and then in the rays of the sun."?? 
“Yellow ochre (ramraj) also yields a brownish yellow. 
Green Pigment : 'The green pigment was called zangar or verdigris. Bright 
zangar was supposed to be of a good quality. The method of its preparation 
has been mentioned in Asráru'] Khat as under: 


“Take опе rati of naushagar (salt ammoniac) and half rati of 
copper scraps, put them in a pot and pour grape vinegar drop by 
drop into the vessel and with the help of a stick, whose top should be flat, 
grind the admixture in the pot till it becomes zangar (verdigris)?* 


2733 


For ordinary quality of verdigris ‘‘put the specks in a copper pot, crush 
them with curd and let the mixture be dried up for three days and nights. 
The zangar (verdigris) will be ready for use ”P”> The best quality of zangar 
may be produced by the following process: 


“At the time of braying add grape vinegar and a little quantity 
of rock salt ( namak-ı sang) together with fine sugar. All should be 
ground tillit becomes fine powder. It will get shangarf (vermillion). 
After this process, gum in the required quantity should be added. The 
pigment would be ready now for use.” 


- "For the preparation of artificial zangar (zangar-t ‘amali) take hartal 
(orpiment) and neel (indigo). Continue grinding till the giwam (essence) is 
ready. When the desired colour is obtained the essence should be bottled"? 

The secondary colours were prepared by mixing the main colours. For 
instance, purple (batgant) was made by mixing vermillion and indigo, dark 
purple with lamp black and Indian red (hivaunjt), sosani, with indigo and 
carmine, sonzard (golden yellow) with red and yellow, orange (nàranjt) with 
yellow and a little vermillion and gray ( fakhta't) with lamp black and zinc- 
white.?? 


Solution of Gold: ''First the gold, together with dark red gum which сап 
be easily split up 1nto particles, should be mixed up thoroughly and put on 
fire for preparing essence (giwam), when it is in full boil and gets the 
colour just like that of the hair of an Englishman, water be added in quantity. 
Allowed (sic) to get cold for a part of an hour so that the gold powder settles 


(32) Cf Chandra, Moti, The Technique of Mughal Painting, Lucknow, 1949, p. 28. 
(33) Ibid, p. 28. 
(34) Bukhari, Y.K., loc. cit., pp. 1-2. 
(35) Ibid., pp 1-2. 
(36) Ibid., pp. 1-2. 
(37) Ibid., pp. 1-2. 
(38) Cf. Chandra, Moti, loc. cit., p. 29. 
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down at the bottom After this the wet dust should be put in a pot other 
than porcelain and again by adding water in the powder, the water be allowed 

to percolate and collect the gold dust similarly as above so that no dust of ^ 
gold remains in its powder. Again add a little gum in the gold powder, mix 
up well and purify it similarly when it is required for the purpose, by adding 
some water. The gold will be ready for writing." *? 


This process is based on the information which the author of the MS. 
Asráru'l Khat heard from the masters of the art of painting.*? 


Crayon and Brush: For drawing the sketches, Mughal painters have most 
probably used charred tamarind twigs (vnlt ka koila). It is пої known when 
the use of pencil was 1n vogue in Akbar’s time. 


The word galam was used for brush. Later on this term was also widely 
applied in the sense of a particular style such as Delht or Lucknow qalam, the 
style of Delhi or Lucknow painters. 


The brushes were prepared very carefully. Generally squirrel hair with 
black tip was found excellent for this purpose, for it is neither very soft nor 
hard and clots properly when dipped in water. The method of preparing 
the brush 1s relatively easier than that of preparing pigments. First, the tail 
of the squirrel may be boiled in water and then the hair should be gathered. 
“Next the hair is passed through a feather quill (pargaja me qalam utarna). 
The quill should be moistened so that it may not break while cutting, and 
internal part should be cleaned. After wetting the hair it should be inserted 
at the tope and tip taken out from the end. Finally the handle (dandi) is 
attached "*! 

From the above extracts, specially from the manuscript Asrdru’l Khat, it 
is evident that the materials used by the artists must have been indigenous 
which were quite expensive to prepare. For the preparation of these materials 
a vast establishment consisting of experts in calligraphy, painting, gilding, 
margin drawing, goldmixing, gold beating and washing of lapislazuli, etc., 
must have been in existence. Such an establishment would not have been 
possible unless it was patronized by the court. 


! & 


(39) Cf. Bukhan, Y.K., loc. cit., p. 1. 
(40) ый. p. 1. 
(41) Cf. Chandra, Moti, loc. cit., p. 36. 


THE ‘MONTH’ IN THE QUR'ÀN 
Hashim Amir-Ali 


I. INTRODUCTION 


IKE many others, the word shaky, meaning ‘month,’ acquires different 

meanings according to the context in which it'is used in the Meccan and 
the Medinan passages ofthe Qur'àn, revealed over a period of 23 years. In view 
of the importance of this word, and the relatively little attention that seems 
to have been given to its'analysis, this paper is an attempt to focus attention 
to its different forms and connotations for further and more expert analysis. 


IT. RECURRENCE AND DERIVATIVES 


Derivatives of the root shaky occur 21 times in the Qur'an as shown іп, 
the accompanying tabular statement—4 times in the Meccan Suras, which 
together constitute two-thirds of the Qur’dnic text, and 17 times in the 
remaining one-third text covering the 24 Medinan Suras. Arithmetically 
speaking, one could conclude that ‘months’ were 8 times more worthy of notice 
in the Medinan period than in the earlier Meccan years. 


III. Recurrence ІЧ Meccan Suras 


In all the four Meccan verses shahr occurs only in the singular form although 
in two it stands for one month and in the other two verses it obviously refers to 
more than one month. Likewise, in all four cases it signifies an unspecified 
and approximate duration of 30 days irrespective of the seasons. These four ` 
cases are dealt with below: | 


1 In Sura 97:3, one of the earliest revelations, the singular form of shahr is 
used for a glaring plural—-almost as ап opening challenge to later. 
lexicographers: i - : 


£ 6 Е | 
ж i um Л” 
2. In Sura 46: 15, the same singular form is used for thirty ‘months : ° = 
3 & 4. The twice occurring shahr in 34:12, 
dI TERMS 
262 Melo 5 дё oae) 


provides an example of how it has confused translators and commentators. 
The verse refers to Solomon's cargo ships that sailed east and west with the 
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Taste No І 
Showing the occurrences of the 21 derivatives of Shahr in the Qur'an 








: б 
S Z 6 5 ы E s š 
= 9 Z 2, М 3 8 S = * Derivative 
$|s8!|S8|z:5l1s3.85,535!|3 | =| аё 
Š 2 5 913 |] a] F 1S] te) a 
e О a > A 3 ta < i Ë] 
1|2|з3]4[5]|]6в6|]т7| |» pae ll 
MxccAN SURAS 
1. 4 97 3 * Alfi shahrin 
2. | 162 34 12 * ghuduwwuha shahrun 
3. ki T E u rawahuha shahrun _ 
4, | 238 46 15 * thalathüna shahran 
Mepinan SURAS 
5. | 424 2 | 185 Ы shahru-ramadana 
6. " " T * al shahra 
7. | 425 " | 194 * al shahrul harám 
8. " T ^ * bi’l shahril haram 
9. | 426 ” | 197 * 1 ashhurun ma'lümát 
10 428 " | 217 * *an 1l shahril harám 
11. | 429 " | 226 > arbaʻatı ashhurin 
12. 431 » | 234 * arba'ata ashhurin 
13 473 4 92 * fa siàmü shahrain 
14 485 5 2 + wa la al shahral haram 
15 497 i 97 |. * , | wa al shahral һата 
16. | 506 58 4 * fa siàmü sharain 
17. 524 65 4 x thalathatu ashhurin 
18. 581 9 2 * arba'ata ashhurin 
19. 582 5 5 * al ashhurul hurum 
20. 587 > 36 * | “ddat al shuhür 
21. si u " * ~ | sthna ‘ashara shahran 





1. Column 2: These figures are from The Message of the Qur'an, Tuttle, Tokyo, 1974, wherein 
the entire Qur'ànic text has been perspectively placed’ in. 600 running sections, they re- 
present the sequence numbers of these sections. 
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seasonal winds. The words ghuduwwuha and ғашӣђића are, obviously, ancient 
nautical terms for the eastern and western trade-winds X Naturally, these were 
unfamiliar words to the earlier landlocked commentators ofthe Qur'àn. Their 
naive interpretations were piously repeated generation after generation until 
even in our own times. Muhammad Ali, the third Muslim to translate the 
Qur'an Into English, renders the verse as follows: 


“12. And (We made) the wind (subservient) to Solomon, which made 
a month's journey in the morning and a month's journey in the 
evening..." 


Interpreted logically, this would mean that the speed of the wind, at the 
command of Solomon, was sixty times that of ordinary sea-travel Dissociated 
from pious belief, this would amount to a gale which no sailing ship could 
survive month after month. 


Sale and Sarwar render the passage as “it blew inthe morning fora 
month and in the evening for a month " This too, naturally, borders on the 
fantastic. In my own translation? I find I have rendered it as follows: “We 
made the winds subservient to Sulaiman; a month they blew towards the 
sunrise, a month to where it set..." 


I hope this makes a little more sense; but obviously the word shahr, here 
too rendered as ‘month,’ has a still wider meaning Trade winds change 
and alter directions not by the months but by the seasons Hence it would 
be logical to assume, and perhaps even render, the word here as ‘season.’ In 
short the word shahr like many other words, at least in the Suras of 
the Meccan period, has to be interpreted more liberally than lexicographers 
would have us do. 


IV. RECURRENCE IN THE MEDINAN SuRAs 


5. The very first two recurrences of shahr in the Medinan Suras are found 
іп 2: 185. In the first instance the word is specified as ‘month of Ramadan’ 
liar) gå 
and is therefore, appropriately in the singular form. But here too a nuance 
in its meaning is generally overlooked. Since this Sura is accepted as having 
been revealed mostly in the earliest part of the Medinan period, the revelation 
of this verse too must have been about 8 years before the condemnation of 
the adjusting Nasi. Therefore the Ramadan mentioned therein must be 
taken as the luni-solar month oscillating between May and June of our 
present calendar. Ramadan here, therefore, does not signify a lunar month of 
our existing Muslim calendar which revolves round the seasons. This point 
needs to be particularly emphasized because it is rarely, if ever, pointed 

out by Qur'ànic commentators. Í 


6. The second occurrence of this word as al-shahr in the same verse, 2:185, 
deserves still more analysis: 


< ый $ aet од 
2. Ibid. 
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It has divided the translators and commentators into two distinct camps. 
Among the complete English translations available to me at the moment, 
thirteen of them take the word shahr here also as meaning “month; only Rod well 
(1861) and 'Abdul Latif (1971) support present-day orthodoxy by rendering 
the word as ‘moon ; Abul Fazl started with the former rendering in his 1910 
edition, but changed to the latter meaning in his 1916 edition, adhering to it 
in the 1955 edition also. In his Gharib-u1-Qu an (1947) he quotes the Qämüs 
as authority for the word to mean both the ‘moon’ and the ‘month’ of Ramadan. 
But this Q2müs, I gather, is a relatively recent compilation being a léxicon 
prepared by Abu Tahir Muhammad of Firozabad in Iran and its date of 
compilation is about 729 A H /1328 A.D This compromise of attributing two 
different meanings to the word shahr leads to the controversy as to whether 
fasting is prescribed for the whole month of Ramadan, or only on seeing the 
moon of Ramadán. For our purpose here we need go no further in deliberat- 
ingon the validity of one or the other meaning. All that we need to keep 
in mind is that in this verse the word skahr has been taken to mean ‘the moon’ 
also. 


V. Tue Four Sacrep MONTHS 


7. In verse 194 of the same Sura Bagr, occurs a passing reference to the 


Sacred Months: 
el jM jg el ea 


Although the context emphasizes the ‘equity of retaliation’ rather than the 
sacredness attached to some months ofthe old Pagan calendar, the important 
role which four particular and sacred months enjoyed in the Arab life of those 
days necessitates a cursory survey of this cultural pattern before we proceed 
further in the analysis of the different connotations attached to the word shahr 
in the Medinan period. 


The Four Sacred months, which we come across several times in the Suras 
of the Medinan period were split in two different parts of the Pagan inter- 
calated year—Rajab stood all by itself; the three others, Dhw'l Qa'd, Dhw’l 
Наа and Muharram occurred consecutively, except when a Nas: intervened 
between the last two. We shall study these two periods below: 


(a) Rajab, owing to the practice of intercalation which persisted until it 
was condemned in the last year of the Prophet's life, 632 A D., oscillated over 
March-April of our present-day calendar. Long experience had made 
violence and tribal raids taboo in this month because 1t corresponded with 
the ripening ofthe dates which constituted an integral part of Arab existence; 
and it was in this season that people gathered 1n Mecca to exchange goods 
brought from the South in the course of the Rihlat ash Shità' and to prepare 
for the carrying of goods to the North in the coming Rihlat as Saif that would 
take place in the coming summer. The equable climate of the season catered 
to the success of this assembly which came to be known as Hajy al Asghar and 
the inviolability attached to this one sacred month guaranteed peace and 
security. 


f 
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(b) The other sacred period covering three months began with the waning of 
summer and extended into the autumn Each of these three months played 
a distinct role as shown below: 

(i) The first of these three months, Dhu’l Qa‘d corresponded with the 
July-August of our own times. Partial relief from the intensity of summer gave 
rise to an urge to spread into the open. Camelshad multiplied and spelt pros- 
perity for the pastoral culture of the region. The need to exchange goods 
and camels impelled people to assemble at their focal centre, the Ka'ba in 
Mecca. 

(ii) The second of the three months of this period Dhw’l Haya, was the 
month of the Major Pilgrimage, the Hajj-al- Akbar itself. It corresponded to 
August-September of our own times and represented the most prosperous 
season when spirits were high Feasting, conspicuous waste, gambling and 
what not were marked features of the ten-day festival opening with the new 
moon and culminating with the Festive Night picturesquely described in Sura 
79:1-5 Trade and exchange of goods was completed soon afterwards and 
before the clear autumn moon began to wane people began to pack their acquisi- 
tions and start back towards the towns and hamlets, oases and herdsmen's tents 
from which they had moved out To provide security for men and animals 
and goods, the period preceding this great gathering, during the 
gathering itself, and for the safe return from this gathering, a longer period 
of non-violence was imperative. 

(iii) That is why the taboos on violence extended into Muharram, the 
third of these three months and also the first month of the succeeding year. 
This month corresponded with September-October of our own times and 
commenced every year close to the autumn equinox, the 23rd of September. 

The purpose of this somewhat elaborate mention of these Four Sacred 
Months is to emphasize that the months mentioned in 2:194 and in several 
other verses we shall mention below, were seasonal months running parallel 
to the moon-months of the Jews and the Hindus and not the revolving Rajab, 
Dhu'l Qa'd, Dhwl Hajja and Muharram of our current, post-Prophet, Muslim 
calendar.? 

In the light of the above outline we shall now examine all the five 
references to these Four Sacred Months constituting two distinct periods—one 
covering the single spring month of Rajab, and the other covering the three 
summer-autumn months Dhu’l Qa'd, ћи’ Hajja and Muharram: 


1. 2217 ele gl ue 
2 52 ЕБУ 
3. 5:97 TE 
4 92 POE 
5. 9:5 JUMP 


3, “The Hijrah calendar was adopted six years after the death of the Prophet...The Prophet 
passed his entire life under the old order..." M. Hamidullah, The Hijrah Calendar, Journal 
of Pakistan Historical Society, pp. 1-2, January 1968. ; 
. 8 
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There is little new to learn from the last two of the above five instances ; 
they represent the plural form of shahr ; in No. 4. the qualification of 'sacred? 
is not specified but 1s clearly indicated in the context; in No. 5 both the 
sacredness and the plural are specified but the number is left to be understood 
by the context; each covers both the one sacred month as well as the three 
sacred months ; hence there is no ambiguity in these last two instances 

On the contrary, the first three of the five instances above, referring as 
they do to ‘the one sacred month’ lend themselves to several questions Do 
they apply to any one, or only to a particular one, of the sacred months? 

For example, the name of the month of Mwharram, being itself a form 
of the root 77m, embodies sacredness in its verbal composition; on the other 
hand, it is not distinguishably sacred compared to the two preceding sacred 
months. Nor was Dhw’l Haya, despite its being ‘the month of Hajj,’ more 
sacred than its preceding or following month as far as inviolability was con- 
cerned. The claim of Rajab to be ‘the one sacred month’ was stronger 
because it stood by itself and thereby enjoyed a distinctiveness in comparison 
with the other three which were contiguous 

lt is such confusion that has led to the following differences in the 
renderings of different translators into English: 

Sale uniformly uses the phrase, 'the sacred month' in all three instances. 
and mentions in his Preliminary Discourse that, “Raab is said to have been 
more strictly observed than any of the other three." 

Rodwell and Palmer understand the phrases to refer to Muharram, at 
least 1n No. 2 

Yusuf Аһ wavers between Muharram and Rajab in Nos. 1 and 2 and 
renders the singular as “Sacred Months” in No. 3. 

Daryabadi mentions Ragab under No 1, renders the phrase as “апу 
sacred month" in No. 2 and then prefers Dhw'l Hajja in No. 3 

This shifting is to be found in the Urdu translations of Abul Kalam Azad 
and Maududi also.^ | 


i 


VI. THE wELL-KNOWN Montus or Hajy 


Going back to an allied recurrence, No. 9 in Table I, we come to a similar 
confusion in 2:197: 


ema Ам el c 


As in examples 4 and 5 discussed in the preceding section we find here 
also the plural form ashhurun which would imply ‘three or more’ months. 


4, An accidental reference to a versified translation of the Qur'àn in Urda (1868 A.D.) 


brought up a hadith which relates that during the Journey to Mecca, which subsequently 
ended in the Treaty of Hudaibiyah, a tribal leader who had indulged in diatribe against 
the Prophet was found to have brought a number of camels for sacrifice. Some of the 
Prophet's followers wanted to punish him by depriving him of this sacrificial offering 
And it was on this occasion that verse 5:2 (No. 2 above) was revealed with the specific 
injunction to observe meticulously the rules of non-violence and the protection of the 
animals brought for sacrifice. This incident would place the revelation of this verse 
definitely ш the March-April part of 626 A.D. 
* ° i 


e ` 
e 


e 
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But, as a general rule, applying to all but exceptional plurals, grammarians 
concede that plurals cover the dual form as well That means that the form 
ashhurun in verse 2:197 need not necessarily imply only ‘three or more,’ it 
canimply even ‘two.’ The question therefore arises: Can the word ashhurun 
in this verse mean “the two months of Hajj (namely Rajab and Dhw'l Hajja) 
are well known? ” 


Obviously, there is much difference between ‘can mean’ and ‘does mean 
Let us therefore consider whether, and how far, we can be justified in inter- 
preting this ‘can mean’ as ‘does mean.’ 


Muslims, ever since the condemnation of the thirteenth adjusting month 
of Nası, during the Farewell Pilgrimage of 632 A D., have only observed 
the one Hajj of Юли’! Haya which revolves round the seasons. Our religious 
‘year’ no longer corresponds, even approximately, to the year observed by 
Nature, the rest of the human family, or even by ourselves in all but the 
religious aspects of our existence. Consequently, both early and recent 
commentators of the Qur'àn have avoided—consciously or unconsciously — 
the possibility of the word ashhurvun in this verse implying the two seasonal 
Hajj-months of the superseded Pagan calendar based on the adjusting Nasi. 


The grammatical obstacle in interpreting ashhurun as a singular form, 
combined with their disinclination to accept it as a dual form, leaves only 
the plural form which has to cover at least three months. But even that does 
not solve the problem because for thirteen hundred years we Muslims 
have known of only one month of Hajj and that is the month of Dhu’l Hajja. 
We cannot perform the Hajj in the preceding Dhu’l Qa‘d nor in the following 
Muharram, not even after the 10th of Од Hajja! How then can the plural 
form ashhurun be used for that one month ? 


Hedged in between these limitations, our modern commentators, Muham- 
mad ‘Ali, Yusuf “Ali and Abdul Majid Daryabadi, all quote their medieval 
predecessors, and safeguard their own position by asserting that,‘‘the well- 
known period of Hajj extends over three months from the beginning of 
Shawwal to the 10th of Dhu’l Hajja.” 


To justify the plural (ie., ‘at least three’) they are thus obliged to 
antedate “the well-known months" to include Shawwal, a month which was 
not protected by the taboo against violence; but even so “the well-known 
months" would not amount to three and so justify the plural. Besides, the 
incongruence between the "three sacred months" and the "three well-known 
months of Hajj” would defeat the very purpose ofsacredness. Pilgrims 
embarking on Hajj in the month of Shawwal would not be safe from danger 
to person or property. ; 


In brief then, the word ashhurun in this verse cannot be taken as singular, 
ie, as ‘one month’; nor can it be taken as plural, ie, as “three or more 
months.’ Therefore, it can be interpreted only as the dual form and it is thus 
that ‘can’ is transformed into ‘does’: we can, with confidence, state that this 
clause, al hajju ashhurun ma'lumát does, in fact, mean: : 


“The two months of Hajj (Ragab and Dhw’l Hajja) are well known.” 
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To conclude: it is obvious that the seasonal significance of the Sacred 
Months, the Hajj and even the Ramadan have all been eclipsed by a single 
historical fact: all Qur'ànic references to these annual events had been 
revealed years prior to the elimination of the adjusting Nas: ın the Farewell 
Pilgrimage of 632 A.D. 

The resulting unadjusted Hijrah ‘year’ of only twelve moon-months, 
together losing no less than 11 days in each seasonal year, has ruled the 
annual religious schedule of Islam ever since. Even by the time that commen- 
taries began to be compiled—a century after that elimination—the old adjusted 
lunar calendar had been erased from Muslim memory 


It is this historical fact that makes us grope for guidance in the com- 
mentaries that invariably fail to shed light om these aspects of the Qur'an 


VII Tue Unspeciriep Момтнѕ 


The unspecified ‘months,’ that is months without any seasonal or 
calendrical significance occur five times in the Medinan Suras : 


l. 11 2: 226 PODIUM 
9. 12 2: 234 » >, 
3. 13 4: 92 ож e 
4. 16 58:4 "AS o 
5. 17 65:4 ye ae 


The first occurrence refers to conjuga! relations; the second to the period 
a woman need wait after the loss of her husband before she may marry 
again; the third and fourth refer to the two consecutive months of fasting 
enjoined as expiation for those not capable of making amends for loss of life. 
The last recurrence refers to the period of waiting prescribed for a woman 
between divorce and remarriage. Consisting of legal regulations the dual 
and the plural forms are employed meticulously in all five instances But 
even here the exact duration, whether a month should consist of 29, 30 or 
31 days, is left to the conscience of the person concerned. 


VIII. Jihna 'Ashara Shahran: Tue Twetve Morus 
Finally, we come to the last two and the most important of the recurrences 
of shahr, in 9:36. р 
|. e С а хе o eY suc 51 
Yusuf ‘Ali, the currently most popular translator of the Qur'àn, renders 
it as follows: 


5. Sura qará ah Verse 37. 
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36. The number of months 
In the sight of God 
Is twelve (in a year) 
So ordained by Him 
The day He created 
The heavens and the earth: 


A more literal translation, to include the two recurrences of shahr in this 
one verse, would be as follows : 


36. Verily, the number of the months (al shuhür) with Allah is (sthna 
‘ashara shahran) twelve months (imbedded) in the law of Allah 
since He made the heavens and the earth. ` 


Of course, minor differences of rendering will always be there according 
to individual preferences and inclinations; but, apparently, there is not much 
to dispute about the rendering of this verse into English in one way or the 
other That is why it did not give rise to any controversy. And yet, ironi- 
cally, this simple clause tthna ‘ashara shahran can have not one but three 
different meanings :* 


1. It can mean the twelve months of the old luni-solar calendar which 
the Pagans used to adjust with the seasons by the addition of a thirteenth 
month every two or three years. That calendar of 12 (+ 1) months still 
prevails, with less or more tenacity, in all the religions of the East, including 
Judaism, Hinduism and even Christianity’ A ‘month’ in this sense would 
cover one lunation but would still be approxvmately seasonal 


2. It can mean the twelve months of the purely lunar religious reckoning 
which became current in Islam after the demise of the Prophet, and as a 
consequence of the condemnation of the intercalary Nasi (9:37). A ‘month’ 
in this sense would also cover one lunation but would have no relation 
whatsoever with the seasons. 


3. It can mean the twelve months of the purely solar calendar based on 
the movement of the sun through, the twelve constellations of the sky and 
entirely oblivious of the moon A 'month' in this sense would extend over 
29 to 31 days but would always correspond exactly with the seasons. 


So, let us see which of these three categories of ‘twelve months’ qualifies 
best as a logical outcome of the definition in this important verse : 


1. The first alternative meaning is ruled out because in it a thirteenth 
adjusting month recurs every two or three years, and the perpetual recurrence 
of only twelve months, ‘since the day He made the heavens and the earth,’ 
disqualifies it altogether. 


6. It 1s to be noted that the English word *month' also can mean all three. 
7. Easter Sunday closely follows the full moon even today. 
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2. Then come the ‘twelve months’ of the purely lunar reckoning in which 
they revolve round the seasons: Can they meet the definition? Deep reflection 
and objective analysis cannot but lead us to the conclusion that they DO NOT. 
Have these twelve months, revolving round the seasons, ever in time, or 
anywhere in space, constituted the basis of a year EXCEPT during the 13 
centuries of Islamic history? Have any other people, “since He made the 
heavens and the earth," or in any part of Hislearthly domain, based either 
their religious or secular life on a cycle of twelve moon-months that revolve 
round the seasons and which, therefore, have no seasonal significance what- 
Soever ?* i 

3. If the fullest endeavours to obtain objectively provable answers in 
favour of the above second alternative fail to bring our religious calendar of 
twelve revolving months under the Qur’anic definition, viz., ‘ће twelve 
months prevailing since He made the heavens and the earth," we shall be 
left—at least 1t seems to me—with no alternative but to accept that the twelve 
months mentioned in this verse, can be understood to mean only the twelve 
solar 'months based on the movement of the sun through the twelve 
constellations, a movement which has been in existence ‘‘ever since He made 
the heavens and the earth " Would not the rejection of this third and 
logical alternative be a blasphemous challenge to Omniscience itself? 


IX. CONCLUSION 


My qualification to the above thesis— ‘it seems to me'— needs here to 
be particularly noticed I have worked on this thesis for more than thirty 
years;? still, 1 am a human being with many limitations of perception and 
understanding. The questions which this thesis raises are too important for 
any one man to deal with on his own responsibility.. They reach far into 
the past, the present and the future of Islam, Is it not therefore the duty of all 
Muslim intellectuals, indeed, the duty of the intellectuals of all mankind, to 
give thought to these questions which directly affect one-seventh of the human 
race and, indirectly, the entire human family? 


The semantics of the Arabic root shahr are, indeed, of human interest. 





8. Although disparagingly, Dr. Hamidullah in an article mentioned in an earlier footnote 
quotes B. Spuler, "a respectable German Professor,” as claiming, in his book Der Islam 
(1962) that "the Hijrah calendar is no calendar at all." 

9. See: 1. ‘Perceval’s Notes (1843) on the Arab Calendar before Islam,’ Islamic Culture, 

Hyderabad, April, 1947. 

2. “Fresh Observations on Perceval’s Hundred Years old Notes, Islamic Culture, 
Hyderabad, April, 1948 

3. “Facts and Fancies—Our Four Calendars,’ Book Review Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, 
October, 1948 

4. "The Crescent and the Moon,’ Journal of Calendar Reform, New York, June, 1953. 

5. ‘The First Decade in Islam,’ Muslim World, Hartford, U.S.A. March, 1954. 

6. ‘Must the Hajj rotate round the Seasons? Islamic Review, Woking, England, 
March, 1956. 

7. ‘The Genesis of the Purely Lunar Calendar: Its Influence on World History,’ 
nee Met at the meeting of the American Oriental Society, Philadelphia, 
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THE SUFI CONVENT AND ITS SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE IN THE 
MEDIEVAL PERIOD OF ISLAM 


S. Babs Mala 


INTRODUCTION 


N the medieval period, the Süfi convent played a very important role as a 

broadly-based centre in which were performed various activities which 
greatly facilitated the much needed integration of the Muslim society. 
Evidences are abundant that the Süf1 Orders (turug, sing., tarīqah, henceforth 
called the Orders), especially from their convents, were able to contribute 
even more effectively than the orthodox institution to maintain the ideal unity 
of all Muslims. It was not only the physical expansion of the Orders that 
served the cause of unity but also their association in various ways with 
different strata of the society То test the validity of this statement, one only 
needs to go through some of the vast literature of this period, particularly some 
of the writings of the Muslim travellers like Ibn Jubayr’ and Ibn Battüta*? 
and of course the many words written by or credited to the Süfi Shaykhs? 
themselves. 


In fact, some modern eminent scholars who have appraised the role of 
these Orders from this point of view, have more or less concluded, as does 
H.A R Gibb, that “through the influence and activity of Süfism the Islamic . 
world entirely transformed from the thirteenth century onward—spiritually, 
morally, intellectually, imaginatively, and even politically.”* Others have 
even tended to assess which of these functions is more important, the religious? 
or the socio-political,’ even though most of the primary and secondary sources, 
including those written by the mystics themselves on Süfi activities, stress only 
the spiritual aspect of mysticism to the detriment of their mundane signi- 
ficance Nevertheless this comparative assessment inspires us to investigate 
one or more of the various influences of the Orders on the medieval society. 


(1) R.J.C. Broadhurst, (trans.), The Travels of Ibn Jubayr, London, 1952. 


(2) H.A.R. Gibb, (trans.), The Travels of Ibn Battuta, A.D. 1325-1354, Vols. I and II, 
Cambridge, 1952. 


(3) КОМ. Nicholson, (trans.), `The Kashf al-Mahjub, by ‘Ali B. ‘Uthman al-Hujwiri, London, 
1936; Shihab ad-Din, 'Awarif al-Ma‘arif, etc. 

(4) Gibb, Studies in the Civilization of Islam, p. 32. 

(5) J.S. Trimingham, The Saft Orders in Islam, pp. 233 ff. This is a pioneer work on this subject, 
and a basic source of our paper though the author has stressed the spiritual and intellectual 
movement which lay behind the practical working of the Orders. ' 


(6) F. Rahman, Islam, p. 182. 
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But partly because of our limitations on references and source materials, and 
partly because of the long period (ca 1000-1500) that will be considered, the 
little we can do is to take one aspect of these different functions and see its 
relation to the Muslim medieval world The Order's social function, a theme 
which appears to have been neglected, will be discussed in this paper. Butin 
attempting this we shall restrict our investigation to their convent, the centre 
of their activities. Consequently, this survey will presuppose a dual problem: 
a description of the convent, its development and spread, and an examination 
of its social significance. 


Tue Various TECHNICAL TERMS USED FOR THE SUFI COoNVENTS 


It is important to stress at the outset that what is known as the Süfi 
convent goes by different names among the various peoples of the Muslim 
world. This is so partly because of the great complexity of the Muslim 
society. Thus it may be worthwhile to know these different names, and to 
avoid confusion, clarify their usage and their relationship to one another as 
well as choose the name or names to be adopted in this paper 


Zàwiyah, Текке, Rabita and Ribat: 


The term zdawiyah’ properly means the corner of a building Some 
scholars giving it a pre-Islamic origin, think the term was first applied to the 
cell of the Christian monk, then to a small mosque or praying room.’ Since 
the medieval period, it seems the conception of a zdwzyah has undergone a 
somewhat characteristic change, especially in the Muslim West. The term 
has retained a much more general meaning and is applied to a building or a 
group of religious establishments. It is thus used-for the Süfi convent, as is 
evident from the several pages of Ibn Battüta's account of his journey.” In 
the Muslim East, on the other hand, z@wiyah acquired a definite meaning so 
that it was applied only to small places where mystics lived and prayed, as 
in India,!? and not to Sifi establishments known by names like £ekke!! 1n the 
Turkish language. 


E. Levi Provencal quotes from al-Badisi’s Magsad to illustrate the notion 
that the term zZwiyah appears about the thirteenth century “as synonymous 
with rdbita,'? i.e., hermitage, to which a holy man retired and where he lived 


(7) Zawiyah is derived from the root zawā to conceal (a secret). The second form means to 
retire in a corner. Most of our derivatives are from J.G. Hava, Al-Faraid Arabic- English 
Dictionary, Beirut: Catholic press, 1964. 

(8) Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, "Zawya," р 657. 

(9) Gibb, The Travels of Ibn Battuta, 1, pp. 43ff. 

(10) K.A. Nizami, "Some Aspects of Khüngah life ın Medieval Indian" Studia [slamica, p 53 
Although this paper treats only conditions relating to India, the social aspects touched 
by the author have been discovered to be very identical to what obtained їп other areas 
of the Muslim world. 

(11) Tekke or tekye or tekiye is supposed to be a derivative from Arabic ittika and was 
perhaps first employed in the sense of ‘refectory,” Trimingham, 59/7 Orders, footnote 1, 
p. 177. 

(12) Ràbifa ıs derived from the Arabic root rabata, to bind, to attach, etc. 
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surrounded by his pupils and devotees."!* He adds that zdwiyah and rabita 
are not always identical with another term, rib4/,* an institution which 
probably originated in Persia and was primarily of a military character,!5 
that is, connected with the duty of the holy war, jihad.!$ A strong support 
for this thesis can be found in the account of al-Maqdisi (writing about 
915 AD). He states that during his stay in Süs (Khuzistan) among a Safi 
congregation he “would go out with them to visit ribãis and to engage in 
religious recitals."!" This difference also occurred in the extreme Maghrib, 
where as late as the sixteenth century a 7:027 like that of Asfi played a military 
part in the struggle with the Portuguese. Yet it will also seem that after 
the eastern mysticism had reached the Maghrib, the term 7100 was likewise 
applied to the z@wiyah. Speaking of the záwiyah founded by Abu’l-Hasan 
his master, Ibn Marziiq, a fourteenth century writer points out in his Musnad 
that the convent has the same meaning as 702. 


If one looks at the situation in some Muslim lands in the east where, as 
Marcais suggests, ‘infidels’ no longer threatened Islam, the institution seemed 
to have changed its character or rather the ascetic discipline and the pious 
recitations which were the regular practices in the old rzbats, had entirely 
taken the place of military exercises. From the twelfth century, and perhaps 
even earlier, this evolution was accelerated by the development of mysticism 
and the grouping of Sufis into communities. Ibn Jubayr, who travelled 
about 1183-1185 in the Near East in Salah ad-Din’s time, remarks of 
Damascus that “№0215 for Süfis, which here go under the name Khawdnigq,'° 
(convents) are numerous.”?° G. Marcais thinks that the distinction between 
khawüniq and ribdt may be that the former were inhabited by permanent 
residents, while the latter received devout men for limited periods. Several 
references by Ibn Battüta to rzbdts?! where he lodged, like that of Malik Ibn 
Dinar, seem to support this superficial distinction. However, in Syria, Persia 
and ‘Iraq some 7002/5 like khawdnig were very well endowed with awgāf 


(13) S.E.] Zàwiyah, p. 657. 

(14) Ribat like rabita 1s derived from the root rabata, to bind, to attach, etc. It occurs in 
the Qur'ánic passage. “МаКе ready for them whatever force and strings of horses (min 
ribati'l-khaili) you can." 8, 62 (АП Qur'anic passages are from A.J. Arberry, The 
Koran Interpreted, London, 1964) 

(15) SEI "Ribát," p. 473, 

(16) Jıhäd from Arabic root Jahada, to strive, labour, exert oneself. Jihád, holy war, is from 
the third form, meaning to exert oneself, to struggle against anyone. See 6: 109; 16: 40; 
24:52, etc. See ‘Djihad,’ E.I. Vol. П, New Edition. 

(17) Trimingham, S#fi Orders, р. 7. 

(18) S.E.I "Ribát," p. 474. 

(19) The Persian word khawam is the plural of khanagaáh. 

(20) Trimingham, Saft Orders, p. 9. 

(21) Both the riba? of Malik Ibn Dinar (d 747), a companion of al-Hasan al-Basri (Gibb, 
Travels of Ibn Battuta, П, p. 275) and that in Yazdukhas (Gibb, Travels of Ibn Bajtiia, П, 
pp. 298-299) still retained their original meaning of fortified convents, as well as being 
places where travellers lodged. 
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(endowments) ? Both &hawánig and ribats were used interchangeably except 
that, according to al-Maqdisi, some 710015 seem to bejassociated with the 
tombs of the Companions of the? Prophet.?? 


Khánaqáh (Khangah) : 


The Persian word ЁЛалейт is the plural of khánaqah. The etymological 
origin of this term remains open to discussion According to Nizami, some 
scholars consider it to be of Turkish origin ; others believe it to be Persian, 
being a compound of khwah and gāh.™* Shaykh Nasir ad-Din Chiràgh, in 
his conversations, Khair al- Majális, considered it to be compound of ЁАйпа 
(house) and gah (prayer).^ The word khdnah has їп fact been attached to 
another word jamd‘at (congregation) to form another type of a Süfi convent, 
the jamd‘at khánah. Nizàmi thinks it will be more appropriate to regard 
the khánagáh of the Chishtiyyah, an Indian Süfi Order, as а Jamatat Khanah 
simply because the convent of the Chishti saints consists of only a large room 
where all disciples slept, prayed and studied sitting on the floor. Among 
other Indian Orders, the /amaá'at Khánah is one of the various rooms in the 
Khánaqáh. 

Whatever the origin of khánagáh, it may technically mean a house 
where mystics live and pray, according to the rules of their Order as is evident 
in the medieval Indian kaáhnaqáh. An important extension of this technical 
meaning finds expression especially in Persia where the institution seems to 
start as a non-training hostel which housed mystics; besides being an hospice 
for the visitors." Опе may also add here what may be the Süfi interpretation 
of the &hánaqáh. This is ably illustrated in the idea conveyed by a curious 
term, vibdt-khangah, which appears in Süfi text ‘Awdrif Al-ma'árif credited to 
Shihab ad-Din Abū Hafs ‘Umar Al-Suhrawardi?* In a chapter entitled 
‘fi fadilat-à Sukkdn- al-riba? (the merits of the inhabitants of the ribát), ‘Umar 
al-Suhrawardi explains the term as meaning the original military character 
of the r?bàf and he compares it to the &Aánaqáh, the inhabitants of which he 
depicts as defending their country through personal virtue and piety.” 

From the foregoing it is clear that the term zãwiyah as a convent is more 
commonly used in North Africa, including Egypt, but in the Muslim East 
the term 1s restricted to its original meaning of a cell for the mystic. And 





(22) Trimmgham, Sžf? Orders, footnote 1, pp. 167-168, 

(23) Ibid., p. 168. 

(24) The Persian words kiwan and gah mean table and place respectively. 

(25) Nizami, Aspects of Khanaqah Life, footnote 1, p. 51. 

(26) Ibid., footnote 1, p. 53. 

(27) Trimingham, 57/7 Orders, p. 18. 

(28) Ibid., p. 9. . 

(29) Е. Bowering, "The Spread of the Suhraward: Silsilah ın India and its Khngah," an 
unpublished paper in Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill University, Montreal, ZIS. 
1969/70, pp. 23 and 22ff. In this paper. Father Bowering has translated two chapters of 


the *Awarif al-Ma‘arif, which deal with the virtues and conditions of those living in the 
convent (ch. 13), and the inner structure of the convent, (ch. 14). 
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the term ribáf in its original military character and later Süfi usage to 
mean a convent is used both in the Muslim West and East except probably. 
in the Indian sub-continent But the use of both z4wiyah and 726027 to 
refer to institutions specially designed for Safi groupings 1s not as frequent 
as that of the khanagáh. Consequently, we can assume that wherever we 
refer to a Süfi convent, the term khdnagdh applies. In the light of our 
choosing this term, two questions may, present themselves How did the 
khanaqah itself originate? What were the features of this institution in the 
various Muslim areas? An examination of these basic questions inevitably 
involves the consideration of the extent of the Süfi convents in the Muslim 
medieval world as well as some of the implications it will entail 


Tre DEVELOPMENT AND SPREAD OF THE Sur: CONVENT 


The Origin of the Convent : 


The origin of the convent seems to be uncertain because hints from 
various sources do not present any concrete facts Trimingham suggests that 
the Süfis probably adopted the convent system from the Каггатіууаһ.?° 
He bases his conclusion on al-Maqdisi who, he says, shows that the 
Karramiyyah by the tenth century had convents all over ‘Islamic Asia,’ 
whereas the only reference in al-Maqdisi to a convent where Süfi exercises 
took place was at Dabil, the capital of Armenia ?! 


Ibn Taymiyyah?? is quoted as having stated that the first house for mystics 
was constructed at Basrah, but that “the popularity of the khdnagdhs and 
ribáts starts with the Seljuq period."? A pre-Islamic origin of the convent 
is suggested in a statement of Jàmi, saying that the first was constructed by 
a Christian prince of Syria?* In view of these various statements it may be 
worthwhile to wait hoping that further evidence may still come to the surface 
to shed more light on this problem. 


Stages of Development, Kinds and Purpose of the Saft Convent 


Perhaps because of the uncertainty of its origin, no one, as fár as we 
know, has traced the stages ofthe convent development The nearest indica- 
tion to this 1s offered by Trimingham, who has described the stages of the 
Sufi organization? For our purpose it may not be out of context to infer 
from this description how the convent developed 


(30) Karrámiyyah, a sect called after Abu “Abd Allah Muhammad b Karram (d. са 871). 


Their convents were used as sanctuaries, S.E I p 223. 

(31) Trimingham, S#fi Orders, p 6. 

(32) Ibn Taymiyyah (d. 1328) was an avowed opponent of the myst cs, issuing fatwa against 
the visitation to tombs of saints and prophets. But he was buried in a Süf1 cemetery in 
Damascus 


(33) Nizami quotes from Fatawa Ibn Taymiyya, ЇЇ, p. 459. See Nizami, “Aspects of Khánagáh 
Life." Footnote 1, p. 51. 


(34) Ibid., p. 51. 
(35) Trimingham, S#f¢ Orders, pp. 166ff. 
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Trimingham mentions some convents which existed in Khuràsàn in the 
last decade of the tenth century. Each of such convents centred around a 
master and his circle of pupils and adepts. This first stage of Süfi organiza- 
tion could as well be the first for the convent, which at this time was a simple 
building (preferably a former dwelling taken over by the master and his 
pupils), comprising rooms for the assembly and for prayer. Other features 
of this initial period are illustrated by an early record of rules credited to 
Abu Sa'id, a Persian mystic * "These include a minimum of regulations in 
the convent, which ensured the inmates' freedom from their master, In short 
the relationship at this stage was that of a master to the pupil rather than 
the later stage of a Shaykh-disciple connection. (See Appendix I & II). 


The second stage of the development of the Süfi order could, with slight 
modifications, correspond to the second and third stages of that of the convent. 
In the second stage, we can first assume that there would be preservation of 
the tombs of the eaily masters, probably near the convents, and then the 
restoration and erection of such tombs, most likely as a result of the growth 
in the number of those devoted to the teachings of the master. That this 
hypothesis may be plausible could be confirmed by the development of the 
Prophet's Mosque in Medina due to the growth of the earliest Muslims, 
yearning to pay their respect to the remains of their Prophet, the Messenger 
of God. 

However, the final stage seems to be when the presence of the tomb led 
to the association of a convent with it. One conclusion from this develop- 
ment is that there were convents which were associated with tombs and others 
which were,not. Both kinds of convents probably started as small modest 
establishments centred around a Shaykh, but later having the features of 
fully developed convents, tended not to accumulate endowments until they 
became family residences or when existing houses were bequeathed by their 
owners as pious foundation. Convents which started as а non-training 
hostel did not need to undergo these three stages before becoming a fully 
developed institution At first they might not be associated with tombs. 
But after the death of the Shaykhs their tombs were probably erected near 
the convents by the disciples. "These convents were not only officially 
sponsored, but were also very well endowed for the use of the Süfis. 


It would therefore appear that one reason for establishing the convent 
was to provide a place for the Süfis where they could carry on their 
religious activities This seems to be compatible with the early development 
of Süfi orders whereby some mystics stressed the importance of teaching their 
doctrines in some organized fashion. Already al-Ghazzali (1085-1111) had 
stated : 

...The disciple must of necessity have recourse to a director to guide 
him aright. Forthe way of the Faith is obscure, but the Devil's ways 
are many and patent, and he who has no shaikh to guide him will be 
led by the Devil into his ways. Wherefore the disciple must cling to 


(36) Ibid. See Nicholson, Studies, р. 46. 
(37) Trimingham, S4/: Orders, р. 169. 
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his shaikh as a blind man on the edge of a river clings to his leader, 
confiding himself to him entirely opposing him in no matter what- 
soever, and binding himself to follow him absolutely. Let him know 
that the advantage he gains from the error of his shaikh, 1f he should 
err, is greater than the advantage he gains from his own rightness, 1f 
he should be right.?* 


There may be other reasons for establishing the convents This is implied 
in a statement credited to one Shaykh ‘Izz al-Din Mahmüd.?? 


In constructing khdnqdhs there are several advantages...First, it provides 
shelter for mystics who do not possess any house of their own. Secondly, 
by gathering at a place and mixing with each other, the mystics get 
an opportunity of regulating their life and developing uniform inward 
and outward ways ‘Thirdly, in this way they get an opportunity of 
criticising and mending each other's ways.*? 


Although Shaykh Mahmüd seems to have the mystics 1n mind, from the 
moment the convents were established, these advantages, as will be made clear 
later, were extended to various peoples' mystics and non-mystics. The process 
by which this was achieved could be left aside now Instead, we may like to 
focus on the extent of the convents in the various Muslim regions. This, we 
hope, will reveal many special characteristics of the convents as well as clear- 
ing the way for the consideration of some of their functions in the Muslim 
community. 


The Extent of the Khanaqah : 


If the "High Middle Ages" (1000-1250) was the great age of the 
madrasas, the following period, the "Late Middle Ages" (са 1250-1500), as 
Hogdson would like to call it, can be termed “the convent ега "*! Yet, as 
the madrasa was being reorganized from a private school, a circle around a 
learned master, to an official institution, a parallel institution was also being 
organized, endowed and supervised 


It is instructive to note here that Nizàm al-Mulk (1019-1092), the 
personality whose name was the most conspicuous 1n madrasa organization, 
was said to have spent a lot of money on convents and pensions for the pious 
and the poor.? In fact, the popularity of the convent in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries has been associated with the Saljuq period. This asser- 
tion can easily be proved from any list of the dates when these convents were 


(38) Gibb, Mohammedianism, pp. 102-3 

(39) Shaykh ‘Izz al-Din Mahmüd was identified as the Persian transiator of the famous 
‘Awarif al-Ma'árif ot Shaykh Shiháb ad-Din Suhrawardi Nızamı, "Aspects of Khanqah 
Life," p. 55. 

(40) Ibid , pp. 54-55. 

(41) Hodgson's statement to the effect that in the “Late Middle Ages,’ the tarigah as а 
normally adopted institutional form of religion came to the point of really dominating 
the religious scene, would seem to suggest that the era he referred to could be called the 
khánaqáh era. See his “Unity,” pp. 892-4. 

(42) Lambton, “Internal Structure of the Saljuq Empire”, The Cambridge History of Iran, V, 
p. 263. 
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founded. This may be partly due to the encouragement given to the 
foundation and endowment of the convents by the political rulers as сап be 
discovered below But the more important reason will seem to be associated 
with the growth and spread of the Süfi Orders which had become well 
established by this time Some of these Orders may now be considered in 
order to assess more clearly the various characteristics of the convents. 
“+24: š ` 

Three of the earliest and very widely spread Oiders include the Qadi- 
riyyah, the Rifa‘iyyah and the Suhrawardiyyah. The last mentioned takes 
its name from ‘Abd al-Qadir Suhrawardi (490/1096-563/1168). But it is 
regarded as having been founded by Shihab ad-Din Abii Hafs ‘Umar ( 539/ 
1145-632/1234), who gave the Suhrawardiyyah its distinguishing charac- 
teristics, including the maintenance of a careful orthodox position, and 
association with the political rulers. Shihab ad-Din himself was an ambassador 
of the ‘Abbasi Khalifah an-Nàsir, who sent him to great men like Kaiqubad, 
the Saljuq ruler of Konya, and also associated him with his aristocraticized 
futuwwah* His pupils spread his teaching іп many parts of the Muslim 
world, thus establishing the Suhrawardi convents Some of these provided 
hospitality for Ibn Battüta during his stay at Qutch and especially Isfahan, 
where he was invested with a Suhrawardi Khirgah, initiation robe, in 1327. 

In contrast to the Suhrawardiyyah who tried to maintain an orthodox 
position, the Rifa'iyyah founded by Ahmad ar-Rifa‘i (1106—1182) had many 
peculiarly un-Islamic features. These consisted of the member's fire-resistant 
and snake-charming practices, exercises which may signify the victory of the 
spirit over the flesh. One other feature of their numerous many convents 
was the festal gathering attended by a huge crowd 5 

Perhaps the most widely spread Order was the Qadiriyyah associated 
with the name of ‘Abd al-Qàdir (470/1077-561/1166), a strict Hanbali, around 
whom have been woven countless legends as a miracle-worker and founder 
of a system of rites and practices. D.S, Margoliouth suggests that it is un- 
likely that al-Qādir instituted any mystical practice, let alone an Order.** That 
the Qadiri practices are very diverse in various areas where it has spread 
would seem to show the futility of pinning down one practice to the founder. 
For the reason of its extent, the Order has many convents, but during the 
medieval period, the tomb of al-Qadir in Baghdad seemed to be the centre 
of activities for the organization. 


Egypt and Maghrib : 


The overthrow of the Fatimids in Egypt in 1171 by the Ayyübids had 
set a stage for the acceleration of the foundation of the convents. Ibn Jubayr 





(43) Trimingham, 55/3 Orders, р. 34. 
(44) Ibid., p. 34. 


(45) А Rifa‘i Shaykh once reported that about 100,000 persons with ar-Rifa‘i attended a night 
of Sha'bàn. S.E.L, "al-Rifá'i," p. 476. 


(46) S.E.I., "Kadiriya," p. 203. 
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repor ted that many convents had become rich and flourishing establishments 
by 1185." It was not only Salah ad-Din who founded and endowed many 
convents, a long list of which al-Maqrizi supplied in his Kat, his officers 
also built theirs such as Gokbori having convents in Irbil and Aleppo.** 

The foundation of convents continued under the Mamlük successors of 

"the Ayyübids. Passages from the works of historians like Ibn Khaldün,*? 
Ibn Battüta? and Al-Oalqashand?'! (d. 1418) confirmed this. Since such 
convents in Egypt were gifts from political rulers their use, although social, 
would also be more or less political. Al-Qalqashandi even reports that the 
convents like Sumaisatiyyah were lucrative to their heads. 

There were also the convents of the main Orders and their numerous 
branches, like the Badawiyyah founded by Ahmad al-Badawi (596/1191-675/ 
1276), and the Shádhiliyyah having branches in Nubia, Rumania and the 
Maghrib” The later Order, originally founded by Abü-Madyan of 
Tlemcen (d. 1197), took its name from the organizer, 'Ali-Shadhili of Tunis 
(d 1256). The Berber group of convents was also built around the tombs 
of the Shaykhs. Since the Maghribi Orders did not usually spread beyond 
their confines, convents were always associated with the village social system.*? 


Tran 


Iranian Orders tended to express greater individualism. Their divergent 
tendencies and heterodox doctrines may be partly due to their strong attach- 
ment to ‘Ali, regarded by many mystics as the source of esoteric teaching, 
and partly by pre-Islamic practices which played a great part in the pro- 
liferation of the Orders. 

Of the main Orders in Iran the Kubrawiyyah, founded by Najm ad-Din 
Kubra (1145-1221), deserves a brief mention. Many chains of mystical 
ascription or derivative Orders stemming from Kubrà are important for their 
historical range as well as for their shiky practices?* Ibn Battüta mentions 
many establishments of this Order like that of Kubra himself, while Ibn 
Khaldün records the convent of Saif ad-Din al-Bakharzi (d. 1260), who 
received the adherence of Berke, Khan of the Golden Horde, to Islam. The 
convent called Fath Abad in Bukhara, where Ibn Battüta lodged and attended 
а samá',*? during which songs were sung in Turkish and Persian, has been 
identified by Trimingham as the convent and tomb of a al-Bakharzi, built 
under the patronage of Тітиг.56 


(47) Trimingham, Sufi Orders, pp. 9-10. 
(48) Ibid , p. 17. 
(49) Ibid., p. 19. Quoting Muqgadima, ЇЇ, pp. 435-6 
(50) The Travels of Ibn Вайїййа, has been quoted very extensively in this paper. 
(51) Trimingham, Safi Orders, р. 19. Quoting Al-Qalgashandi, Subh. 
(52) S.E I. "Tarika," p. 577. 
(53) Trimingham, Safi Orders, р. 237. 
(54) For dhikr practices, see S.E.I. “Dhikr,” p. 75. 
(55) For Sama‘ see Nicholson, Kashf al-Mahjüb, рр. 393-420. 
(56) Trimingham, 54/7 Orders, p. 56. 
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` Anatolia : 


After taking root among the Iranians, the Orders influenced the expand- 
ing Turks." As it should be, the features of the Iranian Orders spread with 
their dispersion. "This process was accelerated by the Mongol conquests. 


Two of the most important Orders in Anatolia are the Yasawiyyah and 
the Mawlawiyyah The former was an Order of wanderers founded by Ahmad 
al-Yasawi (d. 562/1166 or 1167)** who played a significant role in the 
formation of the Turkish Islamic tradition. In the Order's convents, associated 
with tombs, Turkish customs incorporated into their ritual and practice, 
included the types of dress, the saw-dhikr, women participation in seances and 
methods of cattle sacrifices 5 Another feature in the convent of the Order 
is the holding of retreat (khalwah), from which according to Trimingham, 
a derivative Order, the Khalwatiyyah sprang, although L. Massignon thinks 
this Order founded by Zahir al-Din (d. 1397) was a branch ofthe more 
popular Suhrawardiyyah.9? 


Unlike the Yasawiyyah, the Mawlawiyyah was a localized Order and its 
influences were restricted to Anatolia. Dut its principles and organization 
built around Jalal ad-Din Rümi's mystical poem, the Mathnawt, were very 
crucial to the mystical practices of the Order, since it was regarded by 
Mawlawis as a revelation of the inner meaning of the Qur'án.$! The devotion 
of the members to music and the nature of their dhikr exercises have been 
much publicized. It is said that the close association of Rim: with the 
Saljuq ruling authority made the Order develop bureaucratic trends and have 
wealthy convents 


India: 


In view of the aristocratic tendencies which were also true of the Indian 
Suhrawardiyyah Order, one would expect its convents to have similar features 
to those in the Mawlawi organization. In fact, the convents of the two 
Orders were built around the Shaykhs, and both were very well endowed too. 
Yet there were some basic differences between their convents in the realm 
of ritual and practice, especially sama' which was not practised by the 
Suhrawardis. This feature and fasting which could be identified in many 
Indian convents also differentiate the Subrawardiyyah from the Chishtiyyah 
one of the most important Orders in India, founded by Hasan Chishti 





(57) rra Cahen, “The Turkish invasion: Tbe Selchukids," 4 History of the Crusades, I 
p.138. | ut 


(58) SEI. "Tarika,":p. 576. The meaning of the Yasawi saw-dhikr is not given. It will 
seem the name 1s derived from the movement of the mystics during these mystical 
exercises. 

(59) Trimingham, Saft Orders, footnote 2, p. 58. 

(60) S.E.I. “Tarika,” p. 576. 

(61) Trimingham, Sat Orders, р. 61. 

(62) Ibid., р. 62. Trimmgham mentions that through the dhikr exercises of the M. i 
the members became known to Europe as the “whirling dervishes.” SMS va. 
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(1142-1236).5 But the greatest exponents of the Order in the sub-continent 
were Qutb ad-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki (d. 1236) and his Khalifah,“ Ganj-i 
Shakar (1175-1265). 


K.A Nizami draws attention to other basic differences between the 
Suhrawardi convents and those of the Chishtis °% Firstly, the Suhrawardis, 
unlike the Chishtis, did not eschew politics They established close personal 
contact with the rulers and accepted their endowments, while the Chishtis 
depended on their irregular and uncertain income Like some convents in 
‘Iraq and Iran, the Suhrawardi convents had an aristocratic atmosphere 
Shaykh Baha ad-Din-Zakariyyà's convent, for instance, provided well- 
furnished and separate accommodation both for the inmates and the visitors. 
But the Chishtis whose convent usually consisted of a big hall, јата 
khánqah, could not afford such a luxury. Finally, the Chishtis, unlike the 
Suhrawardis, kept an open kitchen which was open at all times. 


Few things can be noted from these basic differences among the convents 
of these two Indian Orders While the general atmosphere in the Chishti 
convents would be one of poverty, simplicity and spiritual serenity, and thus 
more ascetic, that of the Suhrawardis would be more sophisticated 


Any attempt to give a general picture of the development and spread of 
the convents as we have done is bound to encounter many difficulties 
Numberless convents of the Orders like the Naqshbandiyyah, very widespread 
in Iran and Turkish lands which need to be mentioned, have been omitted. 
Details concerning the few noted are terribly inadequate Yet the few ones 
noted have given us an insight into the various characteristics of the convents 
in different parts of the Muslim medieval world We may now look more 
closely 1nto what went on, 1n and around the convent, its administration and 
how its members became involved 1n and tried to solve the social problems 
of the Muslim community 


Tue STRUCTURE oF THE SuFI Convent III 


The structure of the convent will be described in general terms irrespec- 
tive of the many differences that may exist from one convent to the other. 
But attempts will be made to point out some basic differences wherever they 
occur 


The Cult of the Saints 


Since a convent normally started around or was built for the Sufis, it 
seems logical that 1t should be headed by a Sufi leader—the Shaykh The 





(63) S E.I. “Cisti,” р 66 

(64) For the function of Khalifah їп the convent, see Bowering’s unpublished paper on 
“Suhrawardi Silsilah" quoted above 

(65) Nizami, "Aspects of Khanqah Life,” p. 61f. 

(66) A very fair description of life in a Chisht convent supporting this view 1s given by Nizami 
in his work The Life and Times of Ganj-i-Shakar, p. 39ff. 
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role of a Safi Shaykh is an important aspect of walayah*® (saintship), which 
itself is one of the most fundamental but controversial issues in Islam generally, 
and mysticism in particular. Controversies surrounding this idea range from 
its meaning and various beliefs associated with it, to the relationship between 
it, (ie, saintship) and nmubuwwah, (prophethood) % It is beyond the scope 
of this paper to go into these problems, examine what the mystics have to say 
about them and how strongly some Muslims feel against them But one of 
the problems which 1s of special significance at this moment concerns the 
many beliefs associated with a saint, (шай) °° Some of these beliefs and 
their role in the society will be briefly mentioned simply because many 
convents, as earlier observed, were associated with the tombs of the saints. 


Many mystics may not accept Ibn ‘Arabi’s (d 1240) belief that the saint 
is an aspect of the Divine, manifesting his essence in this universe, but all of 
them will share part of his conclusion” that a saint must always be present in 
this world hidden or manifest, and he 1s the one who knows God, (‘ãrif billah). 
The saint is, therefore, believed not only to have influence with God and can 
“bind and loose," but also to possess extraordinary powers, namely: 


(a) Barakah”! (blessedness or blessing), a quality of spirituality of an 
infectious kind. Anyone who visits the saint and has contact with him or 
visits his tomb avails himself of this barakah. 


(b) Karamat'? —miracles or ability of a saint to perform miracles on behalf 
of worshippers or petitioners He can produce various phenomena, summon 
objects from a distance, transport or transform himself. 


The implications of these beliefs cannot be overemphasized Through 
the concept of saints the believers sought to create mediators between them- 
selves and an omnipotent Godhead n order to satisfy their need ?? Since 
the gap between the Divine and the human was thus bridged, the door was 
open for the veneration and invocation of the saints (dead or alive). 


The practices associated with this cult of the saints, and in fact the focal 
point of most Orders itself centred around the saint's tomb erected by the 
convent Some of these practices as related to the social interactions of the 
various medieval peoples may now be enumerated 


(67) The term ‘walaya’ 1s a masdar (verbal noun) fiom the Arabic root wala meaning ‘to be 
near, ‘to be a friend’ In the religious sense it 1s taken to mean friendship with or 
nearness to God 

(68) Goldziher has fully discussed many problems arising from the concept of walayah, see 
Muslim Studies, IT, pp. 255-341 

(69) The term wali like walayah 1s derived from wala It has several meanings like "he who 
knows God" (S EI p. 629) "a possessor of knowledge,” or “one who 1s the object of 
God's desire (murad),” Ahmad “‘Walaya,” p. 2 i 

(70) The other part ıs that a wali must also be present 1n the Hereafter. Ahmad “Walaya,” 
pp. 4 and 8. 

(71) peels may have been derived from the second form (of baraka to dwell) meaning to 

ess. 

(72) Karamát, plural of karamah, (miraculous power) derived from karuma (to be valuable). 


(73) Goidziher, Muslim Studies, II, p. 259. 
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(a) Ziyárat,"^ visitations are one aspect of veneration. Offerings in cash 
and kind are made regularly and are associated with requests for intercession 
of the saint or a thanksgiving for benefits received. The vows must be 
strictly kept ; to break them would bring upon the offender the wrath of 
the saint” The tomb and its territory are a sacred place where refugees 
from vengeance or justice can seek sanctuary.”® 


(b) Haj,” local pilgrimage to establish a relationship with the saint 
who is a potential source of power is a common phenomenon. One form is 
to stand in front of the tomb and recite the first chapter of the Qur'àn by 
raising the hand's palms upwards, and then by passing them down upon 
the face ^ Other ways of obtaining the extraordinary power of the saints 
are described by Hasluck. In Konya, persons afflicted with pains or diseases 
prostrated themselves over the stones outside the tomb of Imam Baghevi, so 
as to touch them with the afflicted part.” The pilgrimage is an auspicious 
time to make sacrifices.*? 


(c) Festevals: The anniversary of a saint’s birth ( mawlid) or his death 
(hawlivya) is a great celebration, the central point of the liturgical year. The 
celebrations attract pilgrims from neighbouring villages or from a still wider 
area, depending upon the fame of the saint Special concerts are held 
during the mawlids which are also associated with a fair attended by traders 
and pedlars 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE KHANAQAH 


Associated with the cult of the saints was the development of a notion 
that there was in the world a variety or hierarchy of spiritual powers in 
mystical ranks and that these literally created the world and allowed it to 
function The notion went further that the saints who made up this 
hierarchy divided the universe into spiritual territories (wilayais)*! and with 
clearly marked-out spheres of jurisdiction. If this hierarchy were to be 
removed it would precipitate chaos. It could therefore, be submitted that 
the people who first administered the convents were the saints. 


The Shaykh: 


The starting point in this hierarchy was the Shaykh of the convent, who 
was himself a saint and a part of the chain of the hierarchy. As the visible 
head of the convent, the Shaykh might also be the spiritual heir of the 





(74) Ziyarat, the plural of ziyárah (visitation), derived from zayérd, to visit. 
(75) E.R E. XI, pp 63-73. 

(76) Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, I, р. 2278. 

(71) Hay, local pilgrimage as distinct from the pilgrimate to Mecca. 

(78) Trimingham, Saft Orders, р. 180. 

(79) Hasluck, Christianity and Islam, Y, p. 81f. 

(80) Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims, p. 122. 

(81) See Nicholson, Kashf al-Mahjib, pp. 213-214 and S.E.I. *Walf,” p 629. 
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founder, whose qualities and powers became inherent in him upon his 
succession. In any convent the Shaykh played the major role, and gloried 
in his being the Shaykh as-Sajjddah (Persian: sajjada nishin), master of the 
prayer-mat, or skin. Besides acting as the chief administrator of the convent 
organization, the Shaykh had as his major task the instruction of his 
disciples. Whether the convent flourished and gained the confidence of the 
people largely depended on him and his personal gift of nafs-e-gira, (intuitive 
intelligence), that is, his ability to adapt himself to the spiritual needs of his 
disciples and to direct t(hem.*? 


The confidence of the people also depended on his spiritual qualities 
what for them determined his place in the hierarchy ofsaints То appreciate 
this place we might elaborate on this concept of the hierarchy of saints. 


The Qutb® : The head of this hierarchy was identified as the Qutb, a notion 
which, Hodgson submits, 1s more than a piece of popular superstition or a 
deduction from subtle cosmology. He adds that it has serious social implica- 
tions The stories told of ‘Abd al-Qādır whose foot was on the neck of 
every other saint, are no doubt in part the result of the ardent loyalty to 
their Order of the Qadiri Shaykhs. When Nizam ad-Din Awliya, the 
Chishti saint told the story of the saint who, flying over a greater saint's 
convent, failed to show respect and so was thrown to the ground by that 
saint’s power, he wanted partly to teach his listeners humility. Total 
submission cannot be better demonstrated than by citing the incident 
recorded about Shaykh Mawlana Badr-ud-Din, who, when called 1п the 
midst of his prayer by his master, Ganji-i-Shakar, discontinued his prayer 
and replied, “I am present.?'* 


This total submission or absolute authority, expressed both in matters 
Spiritual and material, of the Sufi Shaykh is a cardinal principle of the 
convent. Most mystics stress the importance of having а Shaykh as а guide 
as substantiated by the often-quoted statement of al-Ghazzali, “The disciple 
must of necessity have recourse to a director to guide him aright...he who 
has no Shaykh to guide him will be led by the Devil into his ways .."5? As 
poignantly observed by Rahman, “The term be-pira, 'guideless person' 
becomes almost equivalent to ‘godless person’ in the popular mind '*$ The 
Khalifa,?" who lived with the Shaykh, was the latter's deputy or right hand 
and Shaykh ¿z absentia. There might be other khalifahs, directly appointed 
by him as town, district or territorial leaders in the case of a widely spread 
organization like the Suhrawardiyyah. The khalifah was given some special 
functions concerned with organization, especially social activities of the 
converits 


(82) The Persian expression nafs-e-gira could be rendered ın Arabic as kashf al-bátini, 1.e., 
discovering or revelation of the inward 


(83) Qutb means ‘a pole’ or ‘a point.’ The Qutb is also called Abdël. See Badal, E.I. Vol. I, 
New Edition. 


(84) Nizami, Life and Times of Ganj-i-Shakar, p. 43. 

(85) Rahman, Islam, p. 186 and Gibb, Mohammedanism, p. 102. 
(86) Rahman, Islam, p. 186 

(87) Bowering "The Spread of Subrawardi Silsilah in India," р. 21. 
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Muqaddam, as used in the Maghrib, was equivalent to khalifah else- 
where, but the title was given to any local Shaykh in the East However, 
organization of the worldly activity of the convent, keeping contact with the 
followers in other sister-convents, interpreting the Shaykh's orders and 
travelling around once a year"? are a few of the functions of the Mugaddam. 


A wakil responsible for the property and funds of the convent might also 
be chosen In Syria and Egypt a wal sent out delegations to collect dues 
and levy contributions,?? a job performed in Morocco by Muqaddam. Не 
also organized the celebrations in the convent In Syria, convents often had 
a nagib or guardian of the liturgy, who also directed the music. 


It is important to stress that in various convents, the functions and titles 
may be different from one area to another. For instance, the Shaykh of the 
convents in Turkey is called 02262. All these subordinate leaders were 
chosen or elected from among those who resided in the convent. In fact the 
Ahl-i-K hanaqah, the people of the convent, were divided into three categories— 
permanent residents (mugimin), travellers (musáfirin) and the lay members, 
the role of whom will be discussed later. 


The Travellers: | he term musáfiran was used for dervishes who chose not 
to reside in the convent. Those who rely on the descriptions which al- 
Maqrizi and al-Suhrawardi gave of the qalandar’ dervishes of this period 
1dentified them as wandering dervishes, because they had neither fixed rules 
nor a fixed abode Їп an Indian Suhrawardi convent,? as soon as a 
wandering dervish desiring to be a guest arrived, he was expected to offer 
two genuflexions of prayer and then greet the residents. If the guest dec*ded 
to stay on after the third day, he had to undertake duties in the conveni and 
help the inmates 1n their daily work. The residents were instructed to show 
extreme hospitality to all guests and were strictly warned against ridiculing 
men lke some qalandars, who were ignorant of the mystic customs and 
conventions. 

Ibn Battüta's description of the arrival of a wandering dervish at a 
convent in Cairo 1n 1326 bears a striking resemblance to how a guest was 
welcomed їп a Suhrawardi convent The important difference to be noted is 
that the galandar had to give satisfactory answers to the enquiries concerning 
his initiator and former training. 

The Permanent Members These comprised both the Shaykh's assistants 
(or subordinate leaders) and other inmates As observed in the convent of 
Ganji-1-Shakar, a Chishti Shaykh ın India, these members consisted of 
various people—former merchants, government officials, scholars, etc °* Each 





(88) Trimingham, 59/7 Orders, р 174 


(89) Ibid, p 174. 
(90) The term baba (Shaykh) the head of the tekke (convent) appears on many occasions іп 
Hasluck, Christianity and Islam Under the Sultans, Vol. I, p. 5Aff. 


(91) See S E I. Kalandar, pp. 214-215. 

(92) Nizami, Aspects of Khangah Life, p. 56. 

(93) Trimingham, Sft Orders, р. 171 

(94) Nizami, Life and Times of Ganj-i-Shakar, pp. 46%. 
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had special assignments ranging from serving the Shaykhs to providing the 
service needed for the smooth running of the convent. (See Appendix IT) 


There are no indications that women were allowed to reside in the same 
convent with men, except the wives of the Shaykhs themselves?? or isolated 
cases of women settling with their husbands, like one Bibi Rani, the wife of 
Sayyid Mahmüd Кігтаӣпі, in the Chishti convent of Ganji-i-Shakar in 
Ajodhan.?5 There are a few examples of establishments like the convents of 
Bint al-Taj and Ibn al-Sawdà in Mecca founded for Süfi women.” Perhaps 
the one about which we have much information, is the institution called 
Ribat al-Baghdadiyyah (convent of the Baghdad women) built by Tadhkarpàs, 
the daughter of Baybars 1 ° As in the case of the Shaykh in the convents 
for men, all activities were led by the Shaykh According to al-Magrizi, 
*women who had been repudiated by their husbands used to retreat to this 
house and live there, in order to preserve their reputation until they made a 
néw marriage." From this statement it may be inferred that the women 
referred to might not be Süfis. Therefore these convents like those for men 
catered for both Süfis and non-Süfis. 


Furthermore, al-Maqrizi states that the female convent just mentioned 
was under strict discipline, and anyone who violated its rules was punished 
by the Shaykhah. This is also true of the male ЁЛйпадйһ,!% where elaborate 
rules relating to religious beliefs and especially social behaviour like how 
and when to sleep were laid down for the guidance of the inmates.!?! 


Vidal records some rules laid down for individual inmates in Morocco. 
He states that the Muqaddam might instruct an inmate to watch and check 
on another, visit a certain tomb or make a special gesture, etc '°? He adds 
that these orders were a top secret and an inmate did not speak about them 
even to another. This is a very significant feature that we have not come 
across in the literature of the convents in the Muslim East But it is not 
unlikely that such rules might exist giving close relationship between the 
Shaykh ànd his disciple. Such secret orders may be one of the obligations 
owed by the disciples to their Shaykh and to one another Indications of 
various other obligations áré comtnon Abii Sa‘id joined other Süfis to mourn 
the death of the son of Shaykh Abu'l-Hasan of Kharaqàn in Nishapar !? 
Inmates also attended the weddings of members of the convent !?* It isrelated 


(95) Ibid. p. 39. The wife of Abu Sa'id, the mystic, was addressed as a /aqirah. See 
Nicholson, Studies, р 44. 


(96) Nizami, Life and Times of Gany-t-Shakar, p. 46f. 
(97) Goldziher, Muslim Studies, 11, p. 276 
(98) Ibid., p. 275. 
(99) Ibid., p. 276. 
(100) Nizamı, Aspects of Khangah Life, p. 56. 
(101) Ibid, p. 56. 
(102) Pn e “Religious Brotherhoods in Moroccan Politics," Middle Eastern Journal, 
p. 430. 2 


(103) Nicholson, Studies, р 42f. 
(104) F.S. Vidal, "Religious Brotherhoods in Moroccan Politics," p. 430. 
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that in Morocco the old Berber institution of mutual help at harvest time 
was adopted.!'?? 


Some Mystricat PRACTICES 


Besides the aforementioned rules and obligations, the convents had many 
religious practices, for which they were particularly noted even before the 
period under discussion Two of these could be briefly dealt with Рр! 
(remembrance or remembering) may rightly be considered as the most 
original and the earliest spiritual exercise in Islam. In view of the many 
references to dhikr in the Qur'an,!% it is not surprising that this basically 
Islamic doctrine should receive а mystical interpretation To the mystics, 
dhikr consisted of meditation, public and private, a committing to the mind 
and heart of words of wisdom and sanctity which led some to claim a passing 
away of human attributes through union with God !% "This form of worship 
which was often conducted in the mystics’ homes became a focal point in 
their ritual practice after the establishment of convents. 


As the convents increased in number so also did dhikr grow and develop 
from a very easy and simple exercise into a variety of techniques and compli- 
cated formulae.!!?! "This variety is also noticeable in the significance of dhikr 
in the convent. In addition to its originally mystical role of clearing the 
mind of everything but the thought of God, dikr became a major group 
activity. 

The mere gathering of the members of the convents afforded a forum 
for the discussion of general matters and meeting friends Dhikr would alse 
serve to ensure that many members were personally acquainted with one 
another, thus helping to reinforce the community life of the convent The 
same condition in the convents for men would also be true regarding the 
establishments for women In fact, the presence of women was tolerated 
during the dhikr in some male convents The Yasawiyyah, for instance 
allowed women to take part ın the dhikr unveiled !!! 


Itislikely that both male and female members of the Yasawiyyah 
would participate lin the samã‘,"!? (audition parties), another important 


(105) Ibid , p. 430. 

(106) Dhikr is the Masdar (verbal noun) of the Arabic root dhakara, to remember, to keep in 
memory. 

(107) If the Prophet Muhammad's periods of seclusion 10 the cave of Hira before the birth 
of historical Islam, were interpreted as dhikr, then this practice might be earlier than the 
daily ritual prayer. 

(108) See the Qur'an, 4, 104, 7.204, 15.6, 16.45, 3341-2, 381; 7625, etc 

(109) R.A. Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, p. 149. 

(110) See E 7. “Dhikr " 

(111) Gibb, Mohammedanism, р 108. 


(112) Sama‘ ıs derived from the Arabic root sama'a to hear, to listen to fn mystical 
terminology, sama‘ is used with reference to music Al-Hujwiri's long discussion of this 
practice gives one the impression that by the eleventh century, sama‘ had been formulated 
mto a system with various techniques See Nicholson, Kashf al-Mahjéb, pp. 393-420. 
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practice in many convents. While dhikr was practised in all convents, 
audition parties were not allowed in some establishments like those of the 
Suhrawardis. Both sama‘ and dhikr had many practical aspects for the 
Sufis, as a means of reaching ecstatic stage With regard to their sociological 
rules, sama‘ could be more exciting than dhikr since the former always needed 
a group, while the latter could be performed alone. Besides, sama‘ which 
was the impulse to the experience came from outside or external sources, 
while dhikr was done by one's effort. 


Many features of sama‘, notably the violent movement of the body and 
falling upon objects lke knives, for which the Rifa‘iyyah, the howling 
dervishes, were noted, and eating glass attributed to Shammanistic influences 
brought by the Mongol invasion as well as the Mawlawis’ (the dancing 
dervishes’) musical instruments, have been sharply criticized by some orthodox 
theologians as a bid‘ah (1nnovation).!? Ibn al-Jawzi, a critic of the mystics 
says, "Some of them, (i е, Süfis) spend time on music and dancing and throw 
clothes upon the singer; Satan deludes such a' man into thinking that he is 
gathering poor people and feeding them "!'* Al-Ghazzáli is quoted as 
having given a canonical re-interpretation of this habit of tearing away of 
garment and distributing their pieces ( considered to be full of barakah) to 
those present He accepted ıt as a sort of surrogate alms, when the pieces 
torn away were sufficient to patch garments of poor people.!'? 


Two conclusions can be drawn from both al-Jawzi's and al-Ghazzali's 
interpretations of sama‘. First, that non-Süfis were often present at these 
audition parties Besides the poor people present, evidences have shown 
that the singers themselves were not always mystics, but were hired or 
volunteered for this task Furthermore, it is important to note that sama‘ 
provided an occasion for the people to avail themselves of the barakah of the 
mystics or for the poor to be given alms In fact samá' is one of the many 
occasions when the inmates of the convents were found to use very freely 
coffee, tobacco, hashish and opium against orthodox opposition.!!$ Besides, 
sama‘, dhikr and hadrah meetings prompted some of the visits made to the 
convent. 

Much of our information concerning visitors and the reason why they 
came to the convents 1s drawn from a few Süfi establishments which have 
been studied in India. The little that is known about the conditions in 
other parts of the Muslim lands favourably compared with the Indian 
situation From the many incidents and stories recorded concerning the 
convents in India, the same types of people who became inmates of a convent, 
were also the visitors, namely, the poor, scholars, soldiers, politicians, 
galandars, merchants, etc.''? Most of the visitors thronged round the Shaykh 


(113) Rahman, Islam, pp. 184-185 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, p. 352. S.E.I "Mawlawiya," 
p. 365. 


(114) D.S Margoliouth "The Devil's Delusion by Ibn al-Jawzi," Islamic Culture, 1938, p. 453. 
(115) A. Bausani, "Religion in the Saljuq Period," The Cambridge History of Iran, p. 299. 


(116) Qushari, Risalah, р 145/116a. It is important to note that some Shaykh did not oppose 
these practices. See Nizami, Ganj-i-Shakar, р. 52. 


(117) Nizami, Life and Times of Ganj-i-Shakar, pp. 50—52. 
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for the solution of their worldly problems. These included sickness, injustice 
done by a master to a servant, financial difficulties, marital problems, misery 
and poverty, seeking guidance for a project or journey, etc 


The Shaykh was believed by the visitors to possess extraordinary powers 
through*many means: blessings (putting his hand on the sick or breathing on 
the body), recommendations (asking people to recite a particular formula), 
and amulets (/a'wiz) The last-mentioned originally contained the name of 
God (Qur'ànic verse), written on a piece of paper, and considered to have 
healing and protective effects. Later, any object such as the hair which fell 
from the beard of the Shaykh,''® his sash!!? or anything he touched and 
handed over to the people was considered efficacious. So deep was the faith 
of the people in amulets that they came to the convents from distant places 
to acquire them freely or by purchase. It could be concluded, therefore, 
that one way by which the Shaykh reduced the heavy financial burden of the 
convent was by selling amulets 


Earlier, a reference was made to another source of income for the con- 
vent, namely, through endowment, wagf (or jagir as it 1s called in India) 
Convents which enjoyed these revenues included those founded by the political 
rulers like Karatay and Fakhr-ad-Din 'Ah,"* and by Shaykhs hke the 
Suhrawardis who had close personal contact with these patrons But not all 
convents were maintained by this means. Some Shaykhs of the Chishti 
convents refused to accept endowments and produce of the waste land because 
they brought mystics into contact with the government and its officials 12! 
Therefore they preferred futuh, gifts and presents, which people brought 
voluntarily. As in the case of Abii Sa‘id’s convent, these gifts could come 
from those who desired the Shaykh to exert his spiritual influence on their 
behalf.?? It would also appear that a substantial part of the revenues came 
from lay members who were associated with some Orders 


These lay members were different from the permanent members of the 
convent in that they might accept a particular tarigah from the Shaykh or 
his Khalifah (representative), but continue their ordinary mode of life. It as 
pertinent to stress that only the convents that belonged to the Orders had 
lay members. Some of these lay adherents were akA:s, ı e., members of a 
futwwwah, another kind of social and mystical organization with whom the 
Orders had parallel principles, such as the conception of corporate life and 
virtues of hospitality and solidarity "* It is not necessary to go into further 
details concerning the relationship between the Süfi and Futuwwah organiza- 
tions, a theme which has occupied the attention of many eminent scholars !?* 


(118) Nizami, Life and Times of Ganj-i-Shakar, р 53 

(119) Nicholson, Studies, р 41 

(120) Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, p 336 

(121) Nizamı, Life and Times of Ganj-i-Shakar, р. 54 See also his “Early Indo-Muslim 
Mystics and attitude toward the State," Islamic Culture, XXIII, 1, (1949) pp. 13ff 

(122) Nicholson, Studies, p. 38. 

(123) Caben, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, pp. 197 and 199 

(124) Cahen, “Economy, Society, Institutions," p. 530. See also Е.Г Vol IT, New Edition, 
“Акы” and “Futuwwa.” 
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/ 


Yet one point which should be noted is that the lay members who were also 
members of the Futuwwah affirmed their belief in the ideals of their Orders, 
especially valuing the link with the barakah of the saint. Eventually not 
only the individual members of a Fuiuwibah but some guilds themselves came 
to be associated with the saint, a typical example being the dancing girls in 
Egypt, having as their patron Ahmad al-Badawi.!? 


CONCLUSION 


An attempt has been made in the foregoing to examine the origin, 
development and spread of the Süfi convent, as well as to point out a few of 
the social activities linked with it, using the structure of and some practices 
in the institution as a test case The examination of the various technical 
terms used for the Safi convent has shown that various names such as zãwiyah, 
ribát and tekke were used according to the language of the area in question. 
Even where two names like 7262? and khánagáh seemed to be used as in “Iraq, 
they were applied to one and the same institution, The term 7bdt-khangah 
attributed to Abū Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi only stressed the fact of the 
different facets of the Süfi convent, since his explanation combined the original 
military character of the rzbat, (although in a spiritual sense), and the 
character of the khanaqah as a centre where Süfis could perform their many 
other activities. 


With regard to the extent of the convents, the first obvious conclusion is 
that they were very numerous principally due to the fact that many Orders ` 
and their branches had convents and sister-convents Thus they constituted 
a network in the Muslim lands even before the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Secondly, the convents were very diverse in their nature and orga- 
nisation This diversity occurred between the aristocratic and sophisticated 
convents based in the cities, like those of the Suhrawardiyyah and 
Mawlawiyyah and the Maghribi convents whose sphere of influence centred 
in villages. Even those convents which attracted huge crowds in cities 
differed in their organisation, some rich and~others like the convent of 
Ganj-i-Shakar barely able to sustain the people of the convent. 


More crucial conclusions could still be drawn from the diversity of these 
convents In many of them, especially those belonging to the Orders like 
the Yasawiyyah, there was a ready receptivity of the religious ideas of the 
different peoples This rendered not only the Orders but more so the 
convents very attractive to the new and would-be converts, and made them 
become more tolerant of the thought of other people А classic instance of 
this was to be found during the ritual and practice of the convents, namely the 
Ятт, samá', hadrah, etc , at which non-lslamic customs like the fire-resistant 
and snake charming practices, as in the Rifa'i convents were a common 
phenomenon. Whether this phenomenon of popular religion very radically 
changed the aspect of Sufism even if it did not entirely displace its very 
ideal, as some scholars seem to suggest, is another question. 





(125) Trimingham, 59/7 Orders, p. 234. See S.E.L., “Ahmad al-Badawi," рр. 22-23. 
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However, participation in these practices afforded better acquaintance 
among those who attended. Consequently, they became an important forum 
for the indirect sanction of behaviour. Informal gatherings after practices 
like the festivals of the birth and death of a saint brought about and 
reinforced the consensus of opinion over a broad range of issues. 


That both Süfis and non-Süfis, permanent and lay members as well as 
those who might not be Muslims, attended these important rituals and practices 
was a demonstration of the proletarian character of the members of the 
convent The ideal of poverty of the members of the convent would 
undoubtedly have an overwhelming influence on the masses When a 
Shaykh, a very respectable member of the society, and one believed to possess 
barakah and karámát, went so ‘low’ as to undertake menial jobs, who would 
not be intrigued? The scholars who discarded their books or the government 
officials their posts to join the common life 1n the convent would definitely 
have a deep impression on the masses. One should also note that these highly 
educated men performed their activities side by side with the uneducated and 
the illiterate In other words neither education nor any special status in the 
mundane world was an impediment in joining the rank and file of the AA 
al-Khanaqah, the people of the convent. Even women were admitted as is 
evident from the examples of the convents of the Yasawiyyah and Shaykh 
Ganj-i-Shakar. There is also evidence to show that in some areas like Egypt 
and Arabia women had their own organizations. No wonder it was not 
difficult for the visitors to keep flocking to the convent with their multifarious 
problems. . 

The extensive charitable activities in the convents—the free feeding of 
the poor and of travellers like [bn Jubayr and Ibn Battüta in the kitchen of 
the convent where no one demanded payment from visitors—were very 
impressive To this could be added the various solutions to the people's 
other worldly problems—mental and bodily diseases, fears and anxieties. 
By catering for the very diverse segments of the Muslim population, and 
providing the favourable meeting ground for the aristocratic and sophisti- 
cated tendencies of the ‘haves’ and the socialistic and equalizing inclinations 
of the ‘have-nots’ the convents wove themselves into the complex culture of 
the peoples of the Muslim lands, and provided adequate solutions to many 
of the social problems of the time. 


APPENDIX I 


A record of the rules for the first stage of convent organization showing 
the minimun of regulations, and an indication of some measure of the inmates’ 
freedom from their master. 

1. Let them keep their garments clean and themselves always pure. 

2. Let them not sit in the mosque or in any holy place for,the sake of 
gossiping. 

3. In the first instance let them perform their prayers in common. 

4 Let them pray much at night. 
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. At dawn let them ask forgiveness of God and call unto Him. 
. In the morning let them read as much of the Qur'àn as they can and let 


them not talk until the sun has risen. 


. Between evening prayers and bedtime prayers let them occupy themselves 


with repeating some litany (wirdi-wa-dhikrt). 


. Let them welcome the poor and needy and all who join their company, 


and let them bear patiently the trouble of (waiting upon) them 


. Let them not eat anything save in participation ;with one another. 
. Let them not absent themselves without receiving permission from one 


another 
(From R.A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, р 46). 


APPENDIX II 


Some inmates of the convent of Ganj-i-Shakar, a Chishti Shaykh (1175- 


1965), as recorded in Szyar-ul-Awliya of Sayyid Muhammed b Mubarak 
Kirmani. 


1 


Maulana Badr-u’d-Din Ishaq Не was once a great scholar of Delhi. He 
received visitors, looked after the comfort of the inmates and devotedly 
served the Shaykh day and night He used to go to the jungle and collect 
wood for the convent. 


. Sayyid Mahmüd Кігтаӣпі, once a flourishing businessman, gave up his 


life of affluence, and settled with his wife Bibi Ram, daughter of a mint 
officer of Multan. Mahmüd served the Shaykh while his wife looked 
after the comfort of the inmates 


. Nizàm-u'd-Din: As a brilliant product of the academic institutions of 


Bada’in and Delhi, he was expected to ‘fine’ career, but he decided to 
join the discipline of the Shaykh 


. Hamid, once in the service of Malık Tughri, (a Turkish slave of Sultan 


Baiban, appointed as Governor of Laknauti) He relinquished his service 
to join the Shaykh after he thrice saw the figure of a man telling him 
that he (Hamid) was a scholar and pious man while his master, Malik 
Tughril, was an ignorant man aud a sinner. He delivered sermons in 
the convent 


. Maulana Jamal Hànswi, once a prosperous Khatib, he served the Shaykh 


and performed all sorts of work, including plucking fruits from trees 


. A Süfi whose home was not known to the inmates 
. A former clerk who left his service and committed his family to the care 


of his brother, to join the Shaykh. i 
(From K.A. Nizami, The Life and Times of Shaikh Farid-u’d-Din Gang-+- 


Shakar, pp. 46-49). 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT UNDER THE SULTANATES OF 
BIJAPUR AND GOLCONDA-HAIDARABAD! 


Iftikhar Ahmad Ghauri 


HE Sultanates of Bijapur and Golconda were highly centralised in the 

sense that the local authorities had no clearly defined powers that could 
not be arbitrarily disturbed by the centre, which was more elaborately 
organised than the local government There is an acute paucity of material 
as far as the local government of these states 1s concerned Similarity of the 
administrative structure of the Bahmani succession states leads us to believe 
that there was not any very significant difference 1n the local governmental 
institutions of these states. 


These states did not have provincial divisions like the Bahman: kingdom. 
Before 1565, none of them was extensive enough to have provinces of its own ; 
іп fact each state was parcelled into jagirs. Ferishta? speaks vaguely of a 
sort of provincial governorship of Goa under Mian Muhammad ‘Ain-u'l-Mulk, 
in the reign of Yüsuf ‘Adil Khan, but we know nothing about the sub-divisions 
of the rest of his dominions. When Yüsuf “Adil Khàn conquered the jagirs 
of Dastür-e Dinar, he administered them directly under his own supervision, 
Mirza Ibrahim Zubairi? has alluded to the division of Bijapur into provinces 
in the reign of Muhammad “Adil Shah, but has given us no instances of such 
divisions or of the day to day working of the provincial government The 
contemporary writers also offer no help in this matter А Farman of 
Muhammad “Adil Shah in 1646 stated that the Subadari and Sar-i-Lashkari 
of the West Carnatic was conferred on Mabàáriz-u'd-Din, a minister of the 
state.* The Bijapuri state papers about Shahji Bhonsle stated that Muhammad 
‘Adil Shah appointed Afdal Khan Muhammad Shah in 1658 as the Subadar 
of the West Carnatic ? 


In 1661, ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah II conferred the governorship of the provinces 
of Madura and Tanjore on Shahji Bhonsle.5 These three definite references 
to the newly-conquered territories lead us to assume that the new conquests 
were placed under a governor-cum-commander-in-chief, but in the rest of 
the kingdom the old system of Jagirdari in general remained in force 





(1) Tarikh-i-Ferishta (Briggs), П, Lith. Bombay, 1831, рр. 14-15. 

(2) Ibid., П, p. 17 

(3) Basatin-us-Salatin, Mirza Ibrahim Zubairi, Lith. Haidarabad. n.d. p. 350. 
(4) W. Elliot Collection, 1.0.MS. Eur. F. 50. Farman. 19. 

(5) House of Shivaji, Sit J.N. Sarkar, Calcutta, 1948, p. 82. 

(6) Ibid., p. 86. 
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as before. Thus generally speaking, there was no provincial division in the 
kingdom of Bijapur, though the new conquests were placed under provincial 
governors by Muhammad ‘Adil Shah and ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah II. Under their 
successor Sikandar ‘Adil Shah, no provinces are heard of. 


Even for the regimes of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah and ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah II, 
when provinces are heard of, we have no accounts of the way in which the 
provincial governors governed. All that we do know from the Farmans 1s 
that the governor had both the supreme civil and military power in his hands. 
He collected the land revenue and other taxes from the people; after retaining 
a portion of this money for administrative expenses, he was required to remit 
the balance to the centre In civil administration, he was helped by the 
qàdi, hawaladar and an army of Hindu accountants. 


In Golconda-Haidarabad also, there 1s no mention of provinces in her 
early history and the era of expansion dawned only after 1565. In 1636, she 
was reduced to the status of a tributary of the Mughals and was permitted to 
expand towards the Karnatak, which led to her greater prosperity and 
acquisition of more extensive territories. When that expansion had taken 
place, the Qutb Shahi state was divided into six provinces of which the 
East Karnatak was the biggest and strategically the most important. 
Muhammad Sa‘id, well known in history as Mir Jumla, Neknam Khan, 
Muhammad Ibrahim, Akanna and Chinappa were the successive governors 
of this rich province. But for our present study, Golconda ceases to be of 
any interest after 1636, when she became a tributary state, and till 1636, 
there were no provincial divisions in that kingdom 


We have no means of ascertaining the administrative system prevailing 
in the tributary states under Bijapur and Golconda, though we do know that 
annual tribute was regularly paid by them to their respective overlords 
Under Bijapur, there were twenty-two tributary states paying in all over five 
crores of rupees per annum,’ or in other words, about half of the royal income 
came from these tributaries. The peshkash was mostly paid in the form of 
elephants, jewels, diamonds and other precious articles. Of her tributaries, 
the zamindar of Sarirang Patan paid over three crores of rupees as the annual 
tribute, the rest contributed smaller amounts. 


Similarly our information about the tributaries of Golconda is very 
scanty In Mughal India, the Hindu hereditary jagirdars were less grasping 
in money matters than the Mughals because of old relations with the tenants 
and probably the same was the case as far as their counterparts in the Deccan 
were concerned, though this is mere speculation. 


Local Units: The states of Bijapur and Golconda were divided into 
parganas, tarafs* ог qaryat and mouzas or villages. The pargana was rarely 
of a uniform size and varied from place to place. Several íarafs or garyat 


(7) Basatin-us-Salatin, рр. 348-49. 
(*) Under the Bahmanis taref indicated provinces. (Ed.) 
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made a pargana. A taraf consisted of an indefinite number of villages which 
formed the lowest units of administration The /arafs and parganas were 
generally entrusted to the amirs and wazirs of the court in the form of jagirs ; 
the jagirdar very often stayed in the capital and the administration of these 
territories was carried on by his nominees known as hawaladars and 
thanedars, who transacted the day-to-day administration with the help of 
the hereditary officials and landholders. 


Administration of the Pargana Whether the pargana was held in jagir 
by an amir ог admunistered directly by the central government, its 
administrative organs, on the whole, appeared to have remained the same. 
It was with the help of the hereditary officials of the pargana that the 
jagirdar or the central government ran its administration. The hereditary 
officials were the deshmukhs, deshpandes, shetas and mahajans. 


In the Deccan, the deshmukh or desa’i was the principal revenue officer 
of a pargana His office was hereditary and was frequently recompensed by 
grants of land. His functions were the same as those of a village muqaddam? 
but covered a number of villages of a pargana. He was also the militar 
leader of the villages; he was to defend his fellow villagers with the help of 
the local militia, to ward off freebooters and thieves. Being a military leader 
of the villagers, an unscrupulous deshmukh would sometimes lead an attack 
against the neighbouring villages Thus in 1649, Muhammad ‘Adil Shah 
issued a Farman? stating that the "desa'1s, patels and watchmen of the villages 
in the pargana of Bankapur having become refractory and insolent, were 
ravaging the places in their neighbourhood and Hanumant Goundah, the 
desa'i of the pargana of Kotal, was ordered to place all his horsemen and 
retinue at the disposal of the hawaladar of Bankapur so that the miscreants 
could be brought to book ” It was also his function to help the government 
in arresting criminals and other undesirables who had fled from justice. The 
deshmukh of Kotal was highly complimented in 1625 by Ibrahim “Adil 
Shah II, when the former exerted himself in the chastisement of the “‘vile 
Kankanna ”!° In 1639 Muhammad ‘Adil Shah ordered the deshmukh of 
Lukmeshar to co-operate with the commander Sidi Moofah, so that the rela- 
tions, dependants, servants and horses of Shahji might be arrested.!! In 1654, 
an ‘Adil Shahi Farman declared “the appointment of Malik Rihan for the 
chastisement of vile Charkal Kar"... and Hanumant Goundah, the desa’i 
cf the pargana of Kotal, was commanded that “оп receipt of that fate-like 
Farman, he should send his troops and other necessary munitions for besieging 
a fort to the assistance of the said Malik of Nobles and by chastising the said 
bastard, manifest his loyalty ”'? “The deshpande was a hereditary accountant 


i 


(8) For details see the section on the ‘Village Administration.’ 
(9) W. Elliot Collection, 1.O. MS. Eur. F. 50, Farman 21. 
(10) Ibid., Farman 5. 

(11) ibid., Farman 8 


(12) Ibid., 1.0. MS. Eur. F. 50, Farman, 24, vide section on the "Village Administration.” , 
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of a number of villages and his functions were the same as those of the 
karnam in a village. 

The sheta was the supervisor of the market in charge of weights and 
measures and the mahajan, a money-lender and money-changer, was his 
assistant. This set of four persons also constituted the revenue officials of 
the land under the Yadavas, and the Muslim rulers of the Deccan in order to 
avail themselves of the experience and knowledge of these hereditary officers 
seem to have confirmed them in their posts. These officials enjoyed grants of 
lands on account of their posts and were also called watandars ? Besides 
the watandars,' there were also mirasdars,!* who possessed absolute hereditary 
rights of ownership of their lands Both the mirasdars and watandars 
enjoyed all powers concerning revenue in executive and to a greater extent 
in judicial affairs as well. 

In addition to the mirasdars and watandars, there were also religious 
functionaries holding madad-i-ma'àsh lands In a Farman dated 1642, 
Muhammad ‘Adil Shah confirmed the grant of three pieces of land under 
cultivation to Qadi Qasim, the Pesh Namaz!‘ of the mosque of the Mouza’ 
of Paimura in the pargana of Kandal. These grants were made for his sub- 
sistence and the lighting of the mosque. To see that the religious grant was 
never tampered with by anybody, the offenders were threatened with dire 
consequences and it was also declared that “Whosoever among the Musalmans 
should interfere in this In‘am granted in perpetuity shall be excluded from 
the intercession of the Prophet Muhammad (on the day of judgment) and 
would be involved in a hell of perturbation and if (anyone) among the 
Hindus disturbs it, it would be as if he had committed a great sin in Kashi.’’'® 


These local units used to have a deliberative body called gotasabha" 
in order to look after their common interests This consisted of mirasdars 
and watandars. Sometimes it also included as its members qauldars, who 
held land on a renewable lease for a short period. The essential function of 
the gotasabha was to look to the affairs of mutual interest and also to 1mpart 
even-handed justice to its people All local problems, social, economic, 
administrative and judicial, were within its purview, the only exception 
being serious criminal offences deserving capital punishment. 

Diwan-t-Pargana: This body consisted purely of the non-hereditary 
officials of the locality. Its ex-officio chairman was the hawaladar, who owed 
his appointment to the jagirdar if the pargana was a jagir. If the pargana 
was directly under the central government, he was called moqasadar * He 
was assisted in his work by а majmu‘adar (record keeper) and mushrif" (an 





(13) The Judicial System of the Marathas, Vithal Trimbak Gune, Poona, 1953, pp 51-55. 


(14) Ibid. 
(15) The term shows the parties to be Shi‘a. A Sunni would have said Pesh Imam, though 10 
both cases 1t means one who conducts prayers. 


(16) W. Elhot Collection, ТО. MS. Eur. Е. 50, Farman 22. 

(17) Gota is from Sanskrit word Gotra meaning family or kinsman. 
(18) The Judicial System of the Marathas, op. cit. p. 17. 

(19) Ibid 
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officer in the treasury who authenticated accounts). It was essentially an 
official body meant to solve administrative problems No more details of this 
body are known. 


The Pargana Majlis: This assembly occupied a prominent place in the 
local administrative system. Every pargana had a qadi?? and he was the ex- 
officio president of the majlis. The qadi always owed his appointment to the 
central government no matter whether the pargana was held by the jagirdar 
or was directly under the Shah. It was probably at his instance that the 
diwan-i-pargana and gotasabha held joint meetings.?! This body which 
consisted of government officers on the one hand and hereditary officers on 
the other, gathered together to solve local problems by common agreement. 
The decision of the majlis was called mahdar. The mahdar was a sort of 
recommendation to the higher authorities to perform certain local acts. For 
example, when there was a dispute regarding property between the heirs of 
Shaikh ul-Masha’ikh Khond Mir, the Sajjadah Nishin?? of Kuntji in the 
taluk of Mubarakabad, it was settled by a mahdar presented to ‘Ali ‘Adil 
Shah I, who incorporated it in his Farman dated 1579 and directed Faulad 
Khan, the thanedar of the locality, to enforce it.? In 1627, Muhammad 
‘Adil Shah enforced a mahdar settling the boundary disputes between the 
jagirs of Shaikh Muhammad Junaidi and the temple of Jit Narayana.” 


Brahamasabha and Jatisabha The Muslim rulers of the Deccan did пої 
interfere in the personal law of the Hindus. The social and religious matters 
of the Hindus were decided by the brahamasabha, which consisted of the 
learned Brahmans well versed in caste and religious laws. It also gave advice 
to the pargana majlis whenever required to do so. It usually substantiated 
its views by quotations from the Sanskrit law books. 


The jatisabha was concerned only with the violation of caste regulations. 
The members of a caste could expel a fellow-member if he disobeyed the 
usages of the jati and also readmit him if he was really penitent. The Muslim 
rulers of the Deccan were not interested in the working of the jatisabha. 
Not much is known about this body 


Thus in the pargana, the most important body was the pargana majlis, 
which was expected to mitigate the rigours of the despotic state. It was 
summoned by the дад. whenever the administrative needs demanded this. 
Whether it ideally endeavoured to make the government an enlightened one 
is doubtful, but it often helped the government in the discharge of its func- 
tions. The maintenance of law and order in the locality was a responsibility 
of the local officials. 


(20) Basatin-us- Salátin, p. 350 


Q1) Н.К. Sherwani, "The Administrative set up under Ibrahim Qutb Shah," Islamic Culture, 
July 1957, p. 235. 


(22) It means the custodian of a shrine, 
(23) W. Elliot Collection, 1.0. MS. Eur. F. 50, Farman 1. 
(24) lbid., Farman 5. 
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Administration of the Town: The hawaladar was the supreme authority 
in the town and also in the neighbouring villages Whether appointed by 
the central government or by the jagirdar, he was bound to enforce the 
former’s orders in his town and the areas around it For example, in 
a Farman dated 1625, Ibrahim “Аай Shah II ordered the hawaladar and the 
officials of the pargana of Raybag (appointed by Shah Nawaz Khàán) to set 
aright the boundary disputes between the villages of Sirgod Chincholi and 
Nilji?? Whenever the Shah awarded miras lands or jagirs, it was the duty 
of the hawaladar of the neighbouring areas to help the recipient in taking 
possession of the award. For instance, in a Farman dated 1643, Muhammad 
‘Adil Shah ordered Ni‘mat Khan, the hawaladar of Bidnapur, to make over 
the mouza' of Halhali to Sayyid 'Ali "confirming to him the revenue 
collections with the fees on the royal seal, expenses for buildings and 
contributions for erecting and repairing royal palaces.'?6 In a Farman dated 
1643, Muhammad ‘Adil Shah orders Sidi ‘Ah, the hawaladar of Bankapur, 
to take away the miras of Sirnargoundgi of the pargana of Bankapur from 
Karim Muhammad Shirzah and hand it over to the Khan of Goundah *?" 
The bawaladar also enforced mahdars approved by the government. If he 
found any of the notables helpful to him in the discharge of his official 
duties he would recommend them to the government for favours In a 
Farman dated 1625, Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II complimented the desa’i of Kotal 
for his steadfast loyalty and help in chastising the “bastard Kankana '"* 
He sometimes sought the help of the gotasabha to solve his problems, though 
its advice was not binding on him The financial administration of the 
town was carried on by the majmu‘adar in the kingdom of Golconda,” but 
by an officer called amin in the kingdom of Bijapur Of course he was ап 
immediate subordinate of the hawaladar and received his pay from the 
latter. 

When Golconda became a tributary of the Mughals, her hawaladars (like 
their superior, the ruler of Golconda) were also required to submit a peshkash 
to the Mughal Emperor over and above their former dues.?? The amount of 
the peshkash had to be squeezed from the people and this was an additional 
tax they had to pay. As demoralisation crept into the administration of 
Golconda, the hawaladars assumed absolute powers In order to purchase 
articles at cheaper rates, the umara of the neighbouring states also sought 
his help. Bahlul Khan Lodi, an amir of Bijapur, purchased bows, arrows 
and coats-of-mail at Haidarabad with the help of the local hawaladar ?' 


(25) W. Elliot Collection, 1.O. MS. Биг. Р. 50, Farman 4. For more examples, see the section 
on the "Village Administration." 


(26) Ibid., Farman 12. 
(27) Ibid., Farman 13. 


(28) Ibid., Farman 5. These compliments were paid to him on the recommendation of Mir 
‘Alı Raza, the hawaladar of Bankapur. 


(29) Ibid., Farman 47. 


(30) Selected Waga‘'t Deccan, ed. Yusuf Hussain, Haidarabad, 1953. Document 9, p. 6 dated 
August 25, 1661. 


(31) Ibid., Document 15, p. 18, dated September 6, 1661. 
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Forts . Both the kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda possessed forts at 
strategic places and their number greatly increased after the victory at 
Bawhath (1565). Bijapur commanded the forts of Naldrug, Yadgir, Sagar, 
Mudgal, Raichur, Gingee and a host of smaller forts.? Golconda tradi- 
tionally possessed sixty-six forts along the frontiers and its interior.’ Its 
most famous forts were Konda Veru, Kondapalli, Koilcunda, Ghanpura, 
Pangal and Kaulas. 


Most of these forts, for example, Bijapur and Golconda, consisted of a 
city and a citadel, the latter either within the city or on its flank *4 These forts 
generally had agricultural lands attached to them so that they could be self- 
sufficient in food. They were rarely administered directly by the central 
government, but were usually entrusted to the grandees, who often handed 
them over to their deputies known as naib-i-ghibat. They were well stocked 
with provisions, artillery, etc. 


In the reign of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, regulations were framed to keep 
а rigid control over the qil'adars ** Only men of reliability, integrity and 
traditions of loyalty were appointed and they were liable to be transferred 
after every three years Іп the fortified towns also, a qadi, a khatib and other 
officials were appointed to look to the needs of people in accordance with the 
Shari‘a. Every qil‘adar had 500 cavalry, so that he could protect the fort 
and administer the areas attached to іс? He also had 5,000 guards?” of 
whom two-thirds were matchlockmen and one-third khisht andaz * Also 
stationed in the fort were a large number of veteran artillerymen and archers. 
Trustworthy news-writers were posted to transmit news to the central 
government. 


Great attention was paid to the question of entry into and exit from the 
fort. Before granting entry into the fort, the gatekeeper carefully enquired 
into the antecedents of the newcomer, the place he hailed from, his destination 
and the period of his stay in the city? The gate entrance was well fortified 
and it was difficult to force one's entry into it In order to make the door 
entrances impregnable, iron spikes in large numbers were fixed up to prevent 
them from being pushed open even by the mighty force which elephants 


(32) Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1929-30, p. 2. and Ibid, 1931-32, p 3. 


(33) The Empire of the Great Mughal, De Laet. Eng. tr JS Hoyland and annotated by 
S N. Bannerji, Bombay, 1928, p. 74 


(34) The Strongholds of India, Sidney Toy, London, 1957, p. 2. 


(35) Basatin-us-Salatin, р 349 — Qil'adar was the officer in charge of fort and naib-i-ghibat 
was one who deputised for him. 


(36) Ibid., p. 353. 


(37) These ifigures look much too large Big forts like Raichur, Gingee or Bijapur, might 
have had such large numbers but not minor forts like Yadgir. 


(38) It means the throwers of stones. 


(39) (The city and fort were generally the same). Whether these regulations were also enforced 
after Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, we do not know. That period was generally one of dis- 
orders and we can assume that they were put in cold storage. 
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could otherwise have brought to bear upon them. The forts of Bijapur and 
Golconda were amply provided with such spikes on their gates.*° 


Nearly every fort in the Golconda kingdom was 23у built on a hill 
and only one narrow pathway led to it. No outsider was admitted inside 
without a permit. The major forts possessed 3,000 to 4,000 infantry and 
cavalry, but the smaller ones had 1200 * Of the Golconda forts, Konda- 
palli and Golconda were the most commodious. Kondapalli had six castles, 
built on a hill with six concentric fortifications, each having a garrison of 
12,000 ;*? or in other words, it had 72,000 troops. (Such a vast figure seems 
obviously exaggerated) Probably what our informant meant was that the fort 
of Kondapalli was so big that it could accommodate a garrison of 72,000. 
The fort of Golconda was quite big and could contain 40,000 cavalry at a 
time. The bulk of soldiery in these forts consisted of Telugu soldiers 
commanded by their naiks. Several forts exchanged information by means 
of torches at night Kondapalli and Konda Veru forts at a distance of 40 
miles from each other frequently exchanged messages in this way,** though 
we do not know how they did so 


Poris: According to Mirzà Ibráhim Zubairi, the kingdom of Bijapur 
under Muhammad ‘Adil Shah possessed eleven major ports, Dalhol Khul. 
Sunari, Ghaul, Sunkar, Islam Bandar akas Rajapur, Salsati, Patan, Bharchari, 
Satum, Mohammadabad alias Sidhut and Khera. Their total income was 
Rs 97,000 per annum. The most paying ports were Rajapur fetching. 
Rs. 24,000 and Chaul Rs. 15,000, respectively. The ports connected with some 
of these Porto Novo and Negapatam were acquired by “Ali ‘Adil Shah II 
soon after the conquest of Gingee in 1659. All but one of these ports were 
conquered** by Shivaji between 1660 and 1675 and during the last years of 
Sikandar “Adil Shah’s reign ; even this (i.e., Porto Novo) was taken by the 
Marathas 

The management of the port was entrusted to the hawaladar, who with 
a group of assistants charged customs on imports and exports. We do not 
know the rates of the custom duties on imports and exports. 

Some light is thrown on the customs administration by a Portuguese ` 
document of 1619," which gives the details of an enquiry made that year 
into the working of the custom house at Salsette. It was found that the only 
customs official, who assisted the framers of the customs was a native official 
who had inherited his post. When ordered to produce his authorities, the 


(40) The Strongholds of India, op. cit., p. 6. 

(41) Relations of Golconda, ed. W.H. Moreland, p. 79. 

(42) The Empire of the Great Mogol, De Laet, p. 74. 

(43) Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, Khafi Khan, Vo] 3, p. 384. 

(44) Relations of Golconda, op cit., p. 12. i 

(45) Basatin-us-Salatin, p. 347. Most of these ports have obscure names and are not traceable 
in the map. 

(46) A new Account of East India and Persia, 1. Fryer, Vol. 2, 58, 68, (ed. W. Crooke, Hakulyt, 
London, 1912). 

(47) Assentos do Conselho do Fazenda, П pp. 145-52 (MS. in Goa). 
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official called the Dangui, replied that “his office went back to the time of 
the Canarese lordship in those lands, and that afterwards it had been 
preserved throughout the time of the Muslims and afterwards in the time of 
the Portuguese, until the present and that it had come down to him by 
descent...and that his duty was to declare to the renters (of the custom house) 
what goods and other things were liable to pay duties, what amount each 
thing and type of goods paid, and what was the value of them......these prices 
and orders were written in olden times on palm leaves and because time was 
continually destroying and consuming them, their contents were transferred 
on to the paper of the Muslims, in the local language and that he Dangui, 
now present, had transcribed the whole paper into Portuguese, since he could 
both read and write." As examples of the charges, a few items may be quoted : 


All cloth coming from above the Ghats into the port of Salsette, of 
whatever sort they may be, shall pay on entry two and a half pagodas for. 
hundred pagodas' value—and the clerk shall have for affixing his stamp one 
larin for hundred pagodas declared value, and the dangui one larin. 


In every score of cambolins one cambolin shall be paid as dues ; and five 
leals each to the clerk and the dangui. The dues on сорга shall be half a 
pagoda per candy.** On horses, five xerafins were charged for every 
hundred xerafins of its value, and one larin for the dangui апда. опе for the 
scribe. 


Of every thousand coconuts imported, three were taken on duty, and c on 
every candy of iron half a pagoda. ia 


In all some sixty-two different sorts of goods are listed with the duties 
and official fees payable on each one of them 


The important port of the Qutb Shahi kingdom. was Masulipatam and 
it remained in its possession till 1687. According to Tavernier,? it was the 
sole port from which vessels sailed for Pegu, Siam, Arakan, Bengal, Cochin 
China, Hormuz, Madagascar and Sumatra. In richness and prosperity, it 
was in every respect a rival of Surat, the chief port of the Mughals. It was 
so fertile that in some places, two crops were obtained in one year and in 
others even three * The rich diamond mines of Kollur were only 108 miles 
inland from this port Indigo of a fine quality was produced in the regions 
adjoining Masulipatam, Kondapalli and Ellore. Saltpetre, tobacco, calicoes, 
pepper and cotton goods were exported from this port, but muslin of {һе 
choicest quality was its principal export.*! \ 

The chief officer of the port was the hawaladar. Owing to the extreme 
importance of this port, its hawaladari often was a stepping stone to the office 
of sarkhail at the centre. Mulla Taqi, its hawaladar, was promoted 0 be 





(48) Candy or kandy was equal to 20 maunds , the maund was equal to 26 Ibs. and inh 
candy was equal to 520 lbs. Peter Floris, His voyage to the East Indies, 1611-14, ed; 
W.H. Moreland, Hakulyt, London, 1934, pp. LXTX, 19. T 


(49) Travels in India, Eng. tr. V. Ball, ed. W. Crooke, OUP, 1925, Vol. I, p. 141. 4 
(50) The Empire of the Great Mughal, Le Laet., p. 73. AaS 


(51) Ippolito Desideri, II, Nuvo Ramusio. ed. Luciano Petech 1n the series Missionaire Italiane 
Nel Tibet E. Nel, Nepal, Rome, 1956, Vol. 7, p 221. 


* 
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sarkhail in 1627-28. The famous Muhammad Sa‘id alias Mir Jumla started 
his career as a hawaladar of Masulipatam Under the hawaladar, there was 
the port officer shah bandar in charge of customs on imports and exports. 
Our information about the rates of customs is very scanty. Peter Floris 
visited Masulipatam in 1611 and mentioned that heavy duties were levied in 
addition to the customs and that demands for presents and forced loans were 
made by the hawaladar as the price of his favour? Не was required to pay 
5 per cent duty on imports and exports plus about 13 per cent for stamping 
and brokerage. The Dutch established a factory here in about 1615 and, 
by a Qutb Shahi Farman, they were permitted to trade on an annual payment 
to the state of 3,000 huns.?* Their relations on the whole remained cordial 
with the Qutb Shahis.55 


Frontier Posts On the frontiers of Bijapur and Golconda, there were 
various check posts, where incomers had to pay customs. Thevenot 
condemns these officials for their exactions.?$ 


Village | Administration: It has become a fashion to refer to the Indian 
village as an autonomous unit, containing in miniature all the essentials of a 
state within itself and sufficient to protect its members in most emergencies. 
This statement is not entirely true Though there was no direct control or 
supervision of the villages by the central government, they were never entirely 
left alone. If the village administration did not impart justice to the satis- 
faction of both the parties to a dispute, either of them could appeal to the 
higher authorities for redress. The paucity of material does not give us many 
instances to substantiate this assertion, but one most conspicuous example 
that has often been cited is that of the case of Narsoji Jagdale of Musur (in the 
Satara Dist.) versus Bapuji bin Ya'qubji, Musalman of Kard.” Another such 
example is that of the patelship of the village of Ukali, which was disputed 
by Hande Hanama Naik; Ali ‘Adil Shah I decided against the plaintiff and 
confirmed Malagaunda and Parmagaunda in office, as they were the 
hereditary patels of the said village. In an ‘Adil Shahi Farman dated 1566, 
Hande Hanama Naik was directed never to claim that office thereafter.** 

Of course, the Muslim rulers had nothing to do with the personal law 
of the Hindus; such cases were decided by the brahmasabha. Owing to the 
poor means of communication, the villagers could not expect any timely help 





(52) Peter Floris, His Voyage to the East Indies, 1611-15, ed. W.H. Moreland, Hakulyt, 
London, 1934 p. ХХИ. 


(53) Ibid., p. 14 and p. 16, footnote. 
(54) W. Elliot Collection, 1.0. (India Office) MS. Eur. F. 48, pp. 786-88. 


(55) The Dutch trader Captain Moore was complimented by Аби”! Hasan Qutb Shah and was 
favoured with the in'ám of the village of Pakal and also granted permission to collect the 
usual taxes for his subsistence. Vide Farman of Abu’l Hasan Qutb Shah to Captain 
Moore issued in 1674 and at present lying with the D. M.G. Marburg 

(56) Indian Travels of Thevenot and Careri, ed. Surendranath, New Delhi, 1949, рр, 130-31. 


(57) History of Village Communities in India, A.S. Altekar, OUP, 1927, pp. 44-45. For details 
of this example, see the section on "Panchayat System." 


(58) M G Н. Khare, "A letter of assurance from ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I," Indian Historical Records 
Commission, October, 1945. 
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from the central government if any emergency arose. "Therefore, for the 
maintenance of peace in their areas from within and without, they had 
assumed collective responsibility Some forty years ago, two inscriptions? 
were discovered at Tirukkolakkudi and Kandadevi dated 1360 A.C and 
1369 A.C , respectively, which record the understanding among the villages 
to keep peace in their neighbourhood and to protect the weak. It is generally 
recognised that this sense of collective responsibility was an essential feature 
of life in the medieval Deccan. 


Ап important cause of quarrels between the neighbouring villages was 
boundary disputes. The limits of the villages were carefully marked with 
stones and jealously guarded. The Elliot Collection contains several Farmans 
dealing with boundary disputes, thereby implying clearly that the villages were 
not left alone by the central government whenever there was a threat to law 
and order In 1615, ‘Adil Shah ordered “Sidi ‘Ali, the hawaladar of 
Murtazabad, to proceed to the mouza' of Kuntji and bring the affair to a 
settlement by placing the stones in the very place where the limits of the 
said mouza' are and have been from former times, and after giving the men 
of the said mouza' the necessary admonition, prevent them from proceed- 
ing to extremities.”® In 1621, ‘Adil Shah issued a Farman to the hawaladar 
of Raibagh (appointed by the Jagirdar Maulana Baba) “to give necessary 
admonition to the men of the mouzas of Kuntji and Chincholi“ and get 
the boundary stones restored to their former places.®’’ In 1625, ‘Adil Shah 
issued an order to the hawaladar of Raibagh (appointed by the Jagirdar 
Shah Nawaz Khan) to “settle the boundary dispute of the village Kuntji 
with stones duly fixed to show boundaries and command those men never 
to interfere or transgress otherwise they will suffer "9 Likewise in 1627, 
‘Adil Shah issued an order to the hawaladar of Raibagh (appointed by the 
Jagirdar-cum-Minister Ikhlas Khan) to settle the boundary disputes between 
the villages of Chincholi, Sargur and Kuntji and command the men of the 
three mouzas never to interfere and transgress the boundaries in any 
manner.” 


Thus it is clear that the villages were not independent in their mutual 
relations and were dependent upon the central government for solving their 
difficulties. ` 


The village administration was essentially run by the twelve balutas.55 


(59) South India and her Muhammadan Invaders, S. Aiyangar, Madras, 1921, рр 226-30. 
These villages at that time belonged to the Sultanate of Madura. 

(60) W Elliot Collection, 1 O. MS. Eur. F. 50. Farman 2. 

(61) Chancholi 1s the modern Chanchwal, taluq headquarter 10 the N E. of Gulbarga 
District, Haidarabad State, Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. 10, р 227. 

(62) W. Elliot Collection, ор cit. Farman 3. 

(63) W. Elliot Collection, 1.O. MS. Eur. F. 50. Farman 4 

(64) Ibid., Farman 6 ER 

(65) It is not possible to trace the antiquity of this institution According to old Hindu 
traditions 1n the 2000th year of the Kaliyug as shown by an inscription at Dharanikota 
(now 1n Guntur District and m ruins) in the vicinity of river Krishna m Andhra Pradesh, 
a king named Mukanti of the Pallava race (who had a third eye in his forehead) was the 
first to establish the institution of Twelve Balutas W. Elliot Collection, 1.0. MS. Eur. 
F. 46, pp. 99-103. 
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The most important of them was the headman known as patel in the Bijapur 
kingdom and reddy in the Qutb Shahi kingdom. He was the head of the 
local militia (roughly it may be called police) and of the administration of 
justice in the village. Не also used to help in the settlement of disputes 
between the villagers His miscellaneous duties included repairing the village 
wells and reception and entertainment of state officials on tour in his village 
Apart from these duties, the collection of land revenue was always his 
function. He also fixed the share of revenue each cultivator had to pay. 
After it had been collected, it was his duty to pay it to the government or to 
the jagirdar as the case may be. He was required to endeavour for the 
promotion of cultivation and prosperity of his villagers. In return for these 
services, he possessed a watan or rent-free land and was also allowed a 
commission on the amount of revenue collected by his superior. He claimed 
some minor taxes as well in the form of an annual supply of shoes, oil, 
vegetables, cloth, etc., from the various members of the community. 


Karnam or Kulkarm: Next in importance to the headman was the 
karnam, who kept records of general assessment and descriptions of all 
village lands. A list of fields with the names of cultivations, the size and 
quality of each and its rent and details concerning cow-herds, merchants, 
artisans, etc., was maintained for purposes of imposing taxes. The karnam 
also acted as a notary public in drawing up all agreements of the people. 
Altekar’s assertion? that the office of karnam is neither very old nor very 
important is hardly correct Its antiquity is confirmed by Arthashastra,® 
where an official called gopa fulfilled many of the functions of the accountants 
of later times. The karnam sometime received remuneration in the form 
of watan lands and sometimes in the form of fees allotted to him by the 
government. If the village was very small, it might be without an accountant 
of its own; in that case there was one accountant for several villages. 


Talari or Watchman. He was called talari in Carnatak and mhar in 
Maharashtra. Watch and ward of the village was his duty. He was required 
to be vigilant at night and observe the departures and arrivals and to report 
all suspicious cases to the headman И was his responsibility to trace out 
thefts, failing which he was required to make good the loss himself. If he 
failed to do so, his grainshare at the time of harvest was held back and his 
watan land confiscated 


He kept watch over the boundaries of the villages and also on each 
individual's fields to see that they were not encroached upon ; he gave evidence 
In cases of dispute He alsosafeguarded the crops, whether ready or growing, 
as long as they were in the field. 


(66) Admunistrative system of the Marathas, Surendranath Sen, pp. 218-28. 


(67) Report on the territories conquered from the Peshwa, pp. 276-77, 1n Selections from the 
Minutes and other official writings of the Hon'ble M. Elphinstone, ed. George Forrest, 
London, 1884 


(68) History of Village Communities in India, Poona, 1927, р. 12. 
(69) Arthashastra, Eng. tr. R Shamasastry, Mysore, pp. 50, 173. 
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Nw Gantt: He was solely in charge of the canals or tanks and had to see 
that the cultivated lands got a due share of the produce He, however, did 
not collect the water charges, which only the jagirdar” or any official 
responsible for the collection of land revenue could collect. 


The above-mentioned four officials often had to deal with the central 
government, but the eight officials, who would now be mentioned, were 
mainly concerned with the villagers and they were strictly their servants. 
They were sutar (carpenter), luhar (blacksmith), chamar (shoe-maker), 
jotishi (astrologer), kumhar (potter), nhavi (barber), parit (washerman) 
and bhat (priest). If the village had a sufficient number of Muslims, it also 
used to have a leader of community prayers. This number of eight officials 
was, however, never fixed and varied according to the size and importance 
ofthe village The main object in having them was to make the village 
fairly a self-sufficing unit. Every village consisted predominantly of the 
cultivators ; a farmer could hardly proceed with his work without the help of 
a blacksmith or a carpenter who could make or mend his tools The above- 
mentioned persons satisfied the various needs of the community. They were 
paid for their services not in cash but in grain and fodder The quota paid 
by each farmer was in accordance with the amount of services rendered by 
the particular servantto him and hence it differed from cultivator to cultivator. 
Payment was made at the harvest time. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


Сї Cases. On receipt of a complaint, the village headman summoned 
the accused party. If an injury was admitted, then the case was settled in a 
friendly manner; but if the case was disputed and the headman failed to 
satisfy both the parties, then the panchayat was called only with the previous 
consent of the parties If the parties were still dissatisfied, then they could 
approach the pargana officials of even the central government as a last 
resort ?! 

Panchayat System: The origin of this system is lost in the mists of history. 
It was firmly established in the age of the Mauryas. The panchayat was 
not a permanent body but was formed when occasion demanded it 7 
Generally it consisted of the patel, kulkarni and other notables of the village, 
but the essential condition was that the parties to a dispute must have full 
faith im the members of the panchayat The number of members was, 
however, never fixed and varied according to the nature of the case. The 
decisions of the panchayat were backed not only by the public opinion but 
also by the forces of the central government. The most conspicuous instance 
was the case of Narsoji Jagdale of Masur.? In the reign of Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah II, there was a dispute between this Jagdale and one Bapaji bin 





(70) W  Elltot Collection, 1.O MS Eur F 50. Farman 12. 

(71) History of Village Communities ín India, A.S. Altekar, рр. 44—45. 

(72) (Lieut -Col. Charles Echford) Luard Collection, 1.0. MS. Eur. E. 133, f. 269. 

(73) Marathyanchya Itihasachi Sadhane (Sources of the History of the Marathas), ed. V.K. 
Rajwade, Vol. 15, p. 22. 
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Ya'qubji, Musalman of Кага, regarding the patelship of Musur. The case 
was decided in favour of Jagdale by the village panchayat. The dissatisfied 
Bapaji Musalman appealed to the Pargana Panchayat at Kard, but 
in vain At long last, he went to Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah and alleged that the 
panchayat of Hindu members had wrongly favoured their co-religionist 
Jagdale to the utter detriment of his best interest and he requested a retrial 
of the case at the Shah’s court. The Shah ordered a retrial of the case at 
the panchayat court of Paithan But even then the decision went against 
Muslim complainant and the Shah enforced this decision. 


The jurisdiction of the panchayat, however, extended only to cases of 
petty assaults, trespass, use of abusive language of property cases, but crimes 
of serious nature were always excluded from its jurisdiction 


Land Revenue and other Taxes: From time immemorial, the king has 
been regarded as the owner of the land and the land revenue his principal 
. source of income. For a long time, it was paid in kind Even under the 
sultans, payment of land revenue in grain was usual. The amount of land 
revenue collected was not fixed ; it varied from reign to reign according to 
the needs of the government In theory, the rule of bata'i or the equal 
division of crops between the government and the cultivators was the 
practice; the simple mode of rating lands for half-yearly produce is 
derived from the remotest antiquity. The ruler could always exact more but 
never less than his regular share. The state officials gathered the land 
revenue from the village headman, who collected it from each tenant with 
the help of the karnam. The sultans introduced the system of farming, 
because most of them found little time after the discharge of their duties, civil 
and military alike, to devote themselves to the collection of land revenue. 
The collection of land revenue is a difficult task requiring much patience 
and skill and this could not be properly dealt with by the busy military 
commanders Therefore, a farming system was the only alternative for them. 
Moreland’ has confused the two systems of farming, the one prevailing in the 
state of Vijayanagar and the other in the sultanates$ of the Deccan; under the 
former, taxes were farmed out to the highest bidder, but in the latter, jagirs 
were granted so that the incumbent could raise a military contingent and 
also pay some money to the state. Їп other words, in the former, the 
condition of military service was not compulsory, while in the latter it was. 


Along with the land revenue, the villagers had also to pay about thirteen 
taxes more. For this information we are grateful to Sir Walter Elliot, who 
served in various capacities in the Madras Presidency from 1821 to 1860 ; he 
has brought into light the sources of our study which otherwise would have 
remained hidden from us During his forty years’ stay in the Madras 
Presidency, he diligently collected information of every description about 
the people of the Deccan, their history, their coins, inscriptions, etc. He has 
greatly enlightened us by reproducing forty-four ‘Adil Shahi and five Qutb 


(74) Fifth Report of the Affairs of the English East India Company, Appendix 13 by J. Grant, 
p. 641, Madras, 883, II, 6. 


(75) The Agrarian System of Muslim India, W.H. Moreland, p. 12. ` 
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Shahi Farmans issued at various times. These Farmans contain awards of 
jagirs to various persons who were also given the right of collecting different 
taxes from the cultivators. They display vividly the heavy burden of taxes 
imposed on the masses. The following were the most conspicuous exactions': 


Bit-o- Begari '™® or forced labour, for which only nominal remuneration was 
paid, was utilised for deepening lakes, digging canals, constructing roads, 
providing wood for the royal camp, etc. 

Zar-i-Pilg* or a tax for the maintenance of the state elephants. 

Paposht : Tt is difficult to identify this tax. Probably it was paid in kind 
by the shoe-makers, who were given the special privilege of paying their dues 
in kind. 

Jangtin : This was a war tax to meet the expenses of war (though the Farmans 
do not mention any particular war). 

Muhim Рай ° or the expedition cess. 

Zar-i-Paiti Sikka-i-Humayun : This was a tax levied when private individuals 
were allowed to mint coins at their homes. 

Kar-- Imarat -. This was a tax for erecting or repairing royal buildings.j 
Naustl Barl. “This was a tax imposed on the people for the maintenance of 
"the artillery bullocks of the state. 

Chaparband: This was a tax for erecting temporary . coverings for govern- 
ment grain or other public property. ` 

Sang-i-Sangutı > This was a tax on cattle. 

Mazbama ` or entertainment tax. Whenever any distinguished visitor visited . 
the state, the hospitality cost a considerable sum of money. For example, 
the Safawid ambassadors were always very expensive guests and the cost was 
borne by the public. 


Farma'hi “This was a tax generally levied for purchasing local products 
ordered by the Sultan. 


Faski: This was a tax on green vegetable sellers. In fact, there was а 
professional tax on all the shop-keepers.”’ 





(76) W Elliot Collection. 10 MS Eur. F 50. Farmans l1, 14, 26 and 27 It was also 
practised in the Vyayanagar Empire, vide p. 72 of "Administration and Social Life under 
Vyjayanagar," op. cit. 

(77) The discussion of the above thirteen taxes 1$ based on the W. Elliot Collection, Farman 
Nos. 7, 9, 11, 12, 14, 20, 22, 23, 26, 27, 28, 32, and 37. 

An ‘Adil Shahi inscription mentioned the abolition of the professional tax on the 
barbers, the date and the name of the sovereign under whom the order was issued, cannot 
be deciphered. Notes on the Buildings and other antiquarian remains, Henry Cousens. 
Bombay, 1890, pp. 99-100, transcript No. 818 


NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


ISLAM, THE RELIGION OF PEACE, 
K G. Saiyidain, Islam and the Modern Age 
Society, New Delhi, 1976, pp 248. Price 
Rs. 48/-. 


The title has a shade of challenge and 
provocation. The image of Islam m the minds 
of non-Muslims and, unfortunately, among 
many Muslims as well, 1s coloured with 
bistory and conquest. Its intrinsic contribu- 
tion to peace has to be proved in the text 
rather than asserted in the title. “Islam: A 
Contemplative Survey," or even just "Islam," 
would be more 1n keeping with the contents 
as well as the broad outlook of the author as 
his many friends and admirers knew him to be. 


Khwaja Ghulam-us-Satyidain was an 
intellectual of high calibre and integrity 
These qualities were his both by inheritance 
and by training and study in India and abroad. 
The following extracts from the book under 
review will give an idea of his intellectual 
approach to religion in general and Islam 1m 
particular 


“The object of this book is not to present 
a comprehensive view of Islam in all its phases 
or attempt a summary of all its teachings. Its 
more limited purpose 1s to highlight some 
significant features of 1ts basic message, signi- 
ficant particularly in the context of modern 
Ше: 


"In so far as there is misunderstanding 
among the Muslims themselves, it can be 
traced to various factors Partly because 
they have not properly exercised their thought 
and their critical intelligence to retrieving its 
teachings from the debris of irrelevant and 
stifling accretions which have gathered around 
it over the centuries. Partly, because their 
religious scholars have failed to interpret for 
them the vitality, the dynamism and the 
relevance of its message and have been content 
to play with the husk, instead of harvesting 
the grain...Their response varies from m- 


difference . at one end of the spectrum to 
fanaticism and obscurantism at the other .” 
(pp. 10-11) 


“The crucial point, on which the destiny 
of Muslims and the future of Islam will rest, 
1s what 1s the image of their religion which 
they would project ? Interpretations have been 
presented which fail to do justice to the spirit 
which, as I see it, had inspired it from the 
outset. When it 1s logically possible to give 
more than one interpretation to the verses of 
the Qur'àn or the traditions of the Prophet, 
or the views of the earlier commentators, my 
view 15 that the proper course 1з to choose the 
interpretation which 15 in harmony with the 
whole trend of Islamic teaching, to reject 
interpretations which are 1n conflict with it. 
Such an interpretation should also take into 
account the new forces and new social, politi- 
cal and economic conditions which have come 
1nto being since ; any religion that fails to do 
so and does not concern itself with the living 
problems of contemporary man, cannot win 
his loyalty." (p. 213). 


These extracts will illustrate the catholi- 
city of Saryidain's religious attitude and the 
broad scale of values оп which he evaluates 
Islam. He is by no means a smug, self- 
satisfied, self-assuring Muslim. Не is as 
willing to admit the shortcomings of Muslims 
as he is ready to appreciate and eulogize the 
strong points of Islamic principles. 


Chapter II—the concept of the universal 
man, is the outstanding portion of the volume 
Like Iqbal, he presents here the 1mage of the 
universal man which the Qur'áàn prescribes 
and would have every Muslim to be 


Saiyidain's great strength lay m his 
having been closely associated with tbe best 
1n both Islamic and Western cultures. Не 
was as brilliant 1n writing as in speaking, as 
fluent in English as in Urdu, his mother- 
tongue, his mastery of Persian poetry made 
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him familiar with Hafiz and Sa‘di and 
even more so with Ghalib and Iqbal, the 
philosopher poets of his own motherland. 
His close associations with Moulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, President Zakir Husain and 
Dr. Syed Abid Husain, at present the doyen 
of Muslim Indian intellectuals, speaks still 
further of the calibre of Saiyidam himself 
Naturally, this book of his can serve as a 
beacon to the Muslim youth that suddenly 
finds itself everywhere 1n the world as standing 
on the debris of the past, while even the 
1mmediate future is still not seen—even in 
outline. The universalism which he inculcates 
will help such youth in bridging this monstrous 
gap that faces it. 


Here 1s how he concludes his bold survey . 


“Muslims today, like many other peoples, 
are far too concerned about their survival as 
nations and states, far too little about their sur- 
vival as Muslims. Even when an Islamic state 
is established, 1t 1s preoccupied dominantly 
with establishing some formal institutions and 
rituals which ıt can describe as ‘Islamic’; its 
thinkers, Islamic and others, are not basically 
concerned with the long-term, arduous effort 
to promote a specifically Muslim character, 
as we have envisaged it, among its people or 
to work sincerely and persistently for the 
adoption by their Government of polictes 
which may be described as truly Islamic. 
Islam will not be strengthened either in а 
global sense or among its own followers 1f they 
are preoccupied, like other countries and 
nations, with the same godless quest for power, 
with gaining their selfish ends at the cost of 
others, with reconciling themselves to low 
standards of morality and rectitude in personal 
and political dealings. Islam 1s essentially 
either a call for a better life for all 1ts followers, 
for the whole world, or tt has no special 
worthwhile role to paly in the world. The 
Muslims must choose responsibly " (p. 236). 


Regrettably, one bas to add Only those 
who have experience of the ubiquitous. ‘prin- 
ter’s devils’ in India’s printing menage can 
adequately sympathize with the Publishers’ 
agony at the typographical errors. But Iam 
sure this book will, in spite of this, go into 
several editions when these will, hopefully, be 
eliminated 


HasHIM AMIR ALI 


Jane 


THE WISDOM OF THE SUFIS, Com- 
piled by Kenneth Cragg, (Sheldon Press, 
London), 1976. Price £ 1.50; pp. 95 


Rev-Kenneth Cragg 1s the famous author 
of many widely-read books on Islam. They 
are marked by a sincere attempt to understand 
the spiritual content of Islam. His views need 
not always be ours and we have sometimes 
differed from him on his interpretation of 
certain specific aspects of Islam. But whatever 
he says deserves to be heard with respect and 
to be thought about. 


Now we have before us a delightful little 
book from his fruitful pen He has succeeded 
ш communicating to us the wisdom of the 
Sufis through a wise selection from the vast 
area of Sufi literature апа within а short 
campass he has given us some representative 
specimens of Sufi vision. Naturally the verses 
from the Qur'án with a mystic accent are not 
neglected and their translation ts the writer’s 
own There are pieces of Sufic writings in the 
translations of Arberry, Nicholson and others. 
Even one who does not know anything of the 
bafflingly varied character of the mystic 
literature of Islam will find here much for his 
instruction. and enjoyment. Mysticism in 
Islam, as everywhere else, is not a uniform 
phenomenon and has found expression at 
many levels. The literature of mysticism in 
Islam, observes the writer, “is rich and 
bewildering 10 its variety and range, from the 
most austere moralism to flights of theosophic 
abstraction.” The Sufis have also met a 
strange fate. They have evoked awe 1n some, 
provoked frantic opposition 1n others and 
held suspect by the orthodox jurists and the 
ruling clique. And still ‘their capacity for 
survival and renewal 1s one of the largest 
questions in contemporary Islam." (р УН) 
And no doubt Islam can make itself heard 
most effectively to the outside world through 
its Sufis. The writer's introductory observa- 
tions are balanced and guarded. Sufi literature 
1$ rich 1n anecdotes and replete with. humour 
and irony but their real purpose is not 
entertainment It is to make us confront a 
deep metaphysical mystery almost unawares 
As a good representation of the enigmatic 
quality of the true mystic the following story 
may well serve: 


In one of the great court banquets, every- 
one was seated according to rank, 
awaiting the entry of the king. In came 
a plain, shabby man and took a seat 
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above everyone else. His boldness 
angered tbe prime minister, who ordered 
the newcomer to identify himself Was 
he a minister? No, more Was he the 
King? No, abovehim Was he then the 
Prophet? No more ‘Are you then God? 
asked the prime minister ‘Iam beyond 
that also,’ replied the poor man. ‘There 
15 nothing beyond God’ retorted the 
prime minister. ‘That nothing,’ came 
the response, “is me.’ (p. 8). 


Sufism then, as the writer points out, 1s 
more than witty anecdotes and “sanctified 
common sense” ‘However when Sufism 
developed into esoteric systems and the range 
of the Qur'ánic vocabulary and idiom’ was 
‘unduly taxed’ with new meanings some 
students of Islamic mysticism were naturally 
tempted to take 1t as an import from outside. 
Nonetheless the writer adopts on the whole a 
very cautious attitude. He writes: “But it 
would be false to overlook the elements in 
Sufism that are native to Muslim genius and 
to Islamic religion” (pp. 9-10). And in 
spite of all appearances to the contrary 
mystical views of reality sprouted on the soil 
of ‘the positive Islam’ by their own inner 
urge. The difficulty with many foreign 
students of Islamic mysticism 1s that they are 
apt to take a very narrow view of what Islam 
15, what its ‘orthodoxy’ means and what 
mysticism stands for. While there may 
certainly be a view which 1s to be called 
‘deviationist’ or heretical there are interpreta- 
tions of Islam about whose heretical character 
even Islamic jurists may not agree Men of 
no less orthodox sanctity than al-Ghazzali, 
Abdu’! Qader Jilan1 and Ahmed Sirhind: have 
been questioned, from one or the other ortho- 
dox standpoint, on some of their utterances 
and no less a man than Abū Han:fa, himself 
a founder of a major school of religious 
law, was called Muryji‘ite by his opponents 
Hence when one speaks of a tension between 
orthodoxy and mysticism one should be very 
careful, as tensions between a religion. with 
its moorimgs in personal experience and a 
religion. which is based on precisely defined 
theological concepts are not peculiar to Islam 
alone but may be found in all established 
religions. And as with all manifestations of 
spiritual life there may set in developments 
which are definitely morbid and Gecadent and 
which, losing all contact with moral inhibitions 
and checks, may become socially obnoxious. 
However, the writer does not allow his charac- 
terisation. of Islamic mysticism to be marred 
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Бу -апу overemphasis and does not let his 
assessment to tilt to one or the other extreme, 
The writer lets Sufism speak for itself and 
seeks to communicate the wisdom of the Sufis 
‘through its surest mentors and poets’ He 
has no doubt made the selection with great 
sensitivity and discernment and the reader will 
certainly enjoy the gems of Sufi wisdom 
dispersed 1n the pages of this little volume. 


S. VAHIDUDDIN 


* * * 


SUFI STUDIES: EAST AND WEST, 
edited by Professor L.F R Williams, CBE, 
E.P. Dutton Inc, New York; pp 260 
hardback 10 dollars, paperback 3 dollars 95 
cents. Octagon Press, in Association with 
Jonathan Cape Ltd.; London, soft-cover 
edition with Index, £ 2, 1973 and 1974. 


This assembly of learned papers by 
twenty-four world scholars of eminence, 
collected and published to commemorate the 
700th anniversary of the death of Maulàna 
Jalalu'ddin Rüm: and to honour Idries Shah’s 
services to Süfi studies, ts a singular achieve- 
ment. Not only does it gather together nu- 
merous respected names, inthe Islamic world 
of scholarship and letters of India, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey and the Arab lands, 
but their individual contributions, mostly on 
Shah and his work during the past two decades, 
show a depth of understanding and an ability 
to contribute which have caused this scholarly 
festschrift to be acclaimed 1n general as well 
as specialist journals of the East and West 
In addition to the Muslim scholars, we also 
find Hindu sages like Ог Bankey Behari, the 
Jewish Head of the Iraqi Hebrew Community, 
the Chinese Professor H M Chen, and several 
other men of wisdom whose record and origins 
show clearly how successfully Idries Shah’s 
teachings bave penetrated into human thought 
beyond cultural boundaries Shah 1s, of 
course, pre-eminentlv the spokesman for and 
major exponent of tbe Sufi tradition with the 
capacity of rendering its concepts and activities 
comprehensible and available to the world 
community of this time This has been con- 
tested only by a few sectarians and those 
whom they have managed to influence, usually 
temporarily. But the way in which Shah 15 
able to communicate with the popular and 
scholarly worlds while retaining the support 
of both is, 1n the opinion of many of these 
contributors, only found among the great 
Sufi teachers, like Jalalu'ddin. 
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Saiyid. Idries’s approach and materials, 
though deeply rooted in Islamic and Sufi 
thought, are, in the words of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Hidayatu'llah, Pro-Chancellor of Delhi 
University, ‘something so new that the modern 
reader ts at once struck by it^ He writes here 
interestingly of the scope and intent of Süfism, 
and, paying perhaps the highest compliment 
that 1s possible, likens Shah's work to that of 
al-Ghazzáli. Among the three distinguished 
Iranian participants, Agha Ahmad Said: 
explains both the special nature of the attitude 
1n the East towards descendants of the Prophet, 
and hence something of the context of Shah's 
acceptance and standards in the world of 
Islam. Не stresses, too, something of interest 
to the western readers of the book-the fidelity 
of reproduction of the inner sense as well as 
the nuances of Sufi meaning in Shah's work, 
stressing how unique this transposition 1s 
Indeed, it can only be found in those who 
have shared the experiences which gave rise to 
the Sufi literature 1n the first place Professor 
Nasru’llah Fatemi, chief of the Persian 
UNESCO delegation, also makes a firm point 
about Sufi literature to the effect that even 
many Eastern people do not understand it 
and stresses how remarkable Shah has been 
able to comprehend and transmit its authentic 
voice. The third Iranian Professor, A.R. 
Arasteh, in paying his tribute to Shah's 
achievements and value, expounds the possi- 
bility of understanding psychology through 
Sufi 1deas. Several of the contributors have 
interesting information, sometimes obtained 
from personal or family contact, about the 
history and character of the celebrated Musa- 
Kazimi Shah family to which our Satyid 
belongs They include the Editor and the 
Egyptian Professor, Shawarbi, a member of 
the High Islamic Council of Cairo, who also 
gives us up-to-date information about the 
influence of Shah’s work on contemporary 
writers 1n the East and West as well as upon 
modern science, a subject closely detailed by 
Dr Akhmet Azimovitch of Belgrade, in his 
monograph 'Idries Shah in, Modern Science,’ 
published m The Voice of Islam of Karachi, 
the Journal of the Jamiyyat al-Falah there, 
(Vol XXI, No. 9, June 1973). 


Professor I.H  Qureshi's paper 1s of 
interest because of the emphasis which he 
places upon Shab's role as a ‘nutrient’ rather 
than a ‘guru’ He rightly condemns those 
localised and fanatical cults imagining them- 
selves to be Süfis, which have given the whole 
subject a bad name and whose members 
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continue to be marked by a liking for stirring 
up enmity between people—the very reverse 
of Sifi ideology. Professor M Y. Haschmt of 
Aleppo is both a Sufiologist and a scientist, 
and his graceful compliments to Shah under- 
line the importance which his contributions 
to scientific and psychological knowledge have 
given to the intercultural and interdisciplinary 
work now continuing throughout the world of 
learning Several exceptionally distinguished 
western writers and thinkers also have 
illuminating things to say about the past and 
present of Sufi ideas which will interest people 
in both the East and the West. They tnclude 
Professor Germanus, Professor Rom Landau, 
Sir John Glubb (‘Glubb Pasha’) and Professor 
James Kritzeck. 


Dr. Saleh Hamarneh deals illuminatingly 
with the historico-literary events which have 
made it hard for some people to grasp 
Eastern and Sufi thought, while Professor 
Zeki al Mahassinti, the great Arab poet, who 
has written a qasidah (Ode) in honour of 
Shah, also shows the learning which has 
earned him several professorships in his 
analysis of Shah’s thinking and teaching 
methods. Mahässını delineates the Shah 
adoption of Ghazzalian methods and writes 
illuminatingly of his treatment of Ibn ‘Arabi, 
Rümi and Sa'di, with interesting reflections 
on the use of the Sufi teaching-story format, 


Dr. Hilmi Makram 'Bbeid's paper covers 
the inter-religious aspects of Sufi study, touch- 
ing upon the non-Muslim disciples of Rümi, 
mentioning Sarmád ‘The Jew ' and the Hasidic 
usage of Sufic teaching methods and meation- 
ing, too the affinities in appearance and 
procedure (though not necessarily in any 
derivative sense) with the Bhaktic practitioners, 
There is much of value, too, m Dr. ‘Eberd’s 
exposition. of the ideas and activities. of 
Christian monks in Egypt. The recrudescence 
of a real interest in бийс community aad 
teacher-pupil interaction in Turkey (as distinct 
from mere imitative ‘dance’ gyrations, however 
rationalised) 1s a subject on which the Istanbul 
Professor AE Yalman has for many years 
been deeply involved. It is perhaps to be 
regretted that most western readers will only 
be able to find derivative groups when they 
attempt ‘Sufi field-work’ (because the real 
Sufis, like Shah, do not run recruitment 
campaigns or study -centres admitting the 
curious); yet there seems no doubt that if they 
read Shah's writings and the papers such as 
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those ın this book, they will be able to under- 
stand the real voice of the Sufi. Is ıt too 
much to hope that, having found Shah’s 
work, people will leave the others alone? 
One cannot help but think tbat they could 
see that, íf Shah supports them, they may 
be authentic; but if he does not, why not 
settle for Shah? He is certainly the best 
exponent of Sufi thought and teaching 
in its most comprehensive and authoritative 
forms that is to be found. It must be admitted 
that Shah does not admit just anyone into 
his circle. [s this, however, any justification 
for entering into a group, or under a ‘master’ 
lacking this authenticity ? 


B.M. DERVISH 


RECHTLEITUNG | UND . KALIFAT 
VERSUCH UBER EINE GRUNDFRAGE 
DER ISLAMISCHEN GESCHICHTE, by 
Von Tilman Nagel (Bonn-1975), pp 496. 


Dr. Tilman Nagel's work forms part of 
the studies which are devoted to the minority 
problem in Islam The writer's main concern 
18 to understand їп the perspective of history 
and belief the relationship that obtained 
between the Muslim majority and the 
minorities with a different concept of juristic 
direction The early history of Islam 1s here 
given in terms of dogmatic positions which 
arose after the schismatic split and its reper- 
cussions on political behaviour. The writer 
declares that as it 1s the history of ideas, dates 
in relation to different governments, rebellions 
and wars do not need the emphasis which 
they deserve in an ordinary history. The 
problem which, according to the writer, the, 
Muslim community had to face after the death 
of the Prophet was this: when the immediate 
contact with the divine was no more available, 
what could serve as a ‘substitute’ to guarantee 
the prolongation of a theory m which the 
religious and the profane were not dis- 
tinguished ? In what relation does the Islamic 
political power like the Caliphate stand to 
juristic or legal direction and determination ? 
The writer discusses the three ‘substitutes’ 
which had to form the basis of the Muslim 
Community after the Prophet’s death * (a) the 
Qur'àn (b) the Imamat and (c) the Sunna. 
The idea of Imamat based as it was on the 
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cbarismatic mediation played only a negative 
role during the Caliphate of the Ommayads, 
tt was only in the Abbasid period that 1 came 
to be rehabilitated. The idea that the Caliph 
should have a special relationship with. God 
1s found at the beginning of the Caliphate but 
the assumption of the title of Khahfat-Allah 
was taken exception to ‘Umar b. 'Abdu'l ‘Aziz 
18 quoted as saying against the assumption of 
this title that his name was ‘Umar, his official 
designation was ‘the ruler of the believers’ and 
only David and men like him were entitled 
to such designations И ıs said that ‘Umar 
b. ‘Abdu’l ‘Aziz forbade the custom which was 
then in vogue to invoke the blessings of God 
on the Caliph in prayers. It was then with 
*Umar II in the Ommayad period of Islamic 
bistory tbat the Qur'àn and the Sunna 
definitely became the source of juristic direc- 
tion and political administration. In Dr. 
Tilman Nagel's account ‘Umar II assumes a 
decisive role in the formation of religious snd 
political thought, not through theoretic in- 
struction but by his example in person. But 
the man who appeared as the spokesman of 
the religious was Hasan al-Basari. Не did 
not spare the Ruler and even earlier chided 
no less a person than Hajjaj bin Yusuf. 
(р 72). It was at the time when the con- 
troversy about human freedom raged fiercely. 
It was alleged that the Ommayads supported 
pre-determination of events as they found in 
it the justification of their rule and as this 
could indeed be used to cloak over their 
misdeeds The devout Hasan pointed out 
how inconsistent and contradictory the 
behaviour of the upholders of the absolute 
pre-determination was While they maintained 
to be determined by God in their action they 
in their worldly engagements on the other 
hand did not allow pre-determination to rule 
over their acts but spared no pains to win for 
them what they could This makes one 
aware of the interesting fact that even in 
theological disputes, which seem so trrelevant 
to life, sinister motives are often at work in 
their formation But Hasan al-Basari tried 
not to follow the one-sided emphasis of the 
Qadarites whose thesis was later vehemently 
rejected by the orthodox He took earnestly 
the ‘responsibility’ of the ruler but made 
it rooted in the Islamic tradition. Dr. Tilman 
points out the inconsistencies in Hasan al- 
Basarı but a life situation which 1s developed 
in a theistic context cannot escape such 
inconsistency and even highly sophisticated 
secular thought is confronted with antinomies. 
The writer however rightly points out that 
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the Qadirites, while they made of God a Just 
judge, made Him at the same time callous 1n 
the implementation of His judgement, ignoring 
the vision of ‘a gracious God’ that the Qur'an 
and the Sunna had given. They seemed to 
have ehminated the element of grace from 
their idea of the stern judge who cared for 
nothing but justice 


The writer then discusses the concepts of 
Imamat and Sunna at the beginning of the 
second century of Muslim history The 
successor of ‘Umar II had little understanding 
of the position of his predecessor. The old 
disconteut with the economic policy grew 
with a vengeance and the implementation of 
the Sunna remained no more the corner stone 
of the Caliphate. It was only used to fan 
agitation It was further exploited as a slogan 
by revolutionary factions and served as their 
rallying point, Then the writer goes on to the 
discussion of attempts which aimed at uniting 
1n the person of the Caliph the Sunna and the 
Imamate The writer gives п Chapter III 
an account of the polarisation of Sunnism 
and Shi‘ism, the development of their image 
of early Islamic history, the Shi'ite perspective 
with the concepts of a living Imam and 
‘Wastya’ as its foundation, the Sunnite per- 
spective with the concept of ‘Jama‘a’ and the 
unassailability of the Prophet’s companions 
as its basis. At the same time he considers the 
struggle of Shi‘ism with the extremist move- 
ments and the far from uniform development 
of the Sunni creed. Chapter IV is devoted 
to what Dr. Tilman calls the mediating and 
rationalistic movements and their relationship 
to the Abbasid Court, the condemnation of 
rationalistic theology as heretical, the place 
of the Hanafites at the Court and the rise of 
the Mu'tazila and their association with 
Mamun The Abbasid Caltphate, according 
to the writer, did not inspire enthusiasm either 
among the Shi‘ites or among the Sunnites. 
Mamun tried to introduce a new element with 
his concept of Imam al-Huda, but the develop- 
ment of the concept of the Imam took a 
different direction. Its function was to invest 
the Caliph with the power "to make him the 
preserver of religion and a guide of the 
believers " 


The causes which led to the rise of 
rational theology in Islam can be clearly 
stated. The criticism which the so-called 
Zanadiqa levelled against Islam at different 
levels and the confrontation of the Muslims 
with different religious traditions were bound 


to compel Muslim intellectuals and theolo- 
gians to fight back on the same plane. The 
writer's references to God's ‘anthromorphic 
1mage of the Muhamadan revelation' and the 
naive concept of God which he finds in the 
Islamic scripture ts apt to give the impression 
as if there can be a description of God which 
cannot be conceived naive at some level of 
thought unless of course the description is 
completely negative. Апа a characterisation 
which 1s negative cannot serve any religious 
purpose, because it then becomes vacant and 
abstract. In fact the reason why rationalistic 
theology failed, as ıt must fail, in all tradi- 
tions 15 that it soon alienates itself from the 
living religious life of the community. The 
writer 15 well aware of this fact as his assess- 
ment of the failure of Islamic rationalism 
clearly shows. The Mu'tazila counted among 
them no doubt very serious and earnest 
thinkers. Their way of thought and approach 
suited well to meet the critics of the Islamic 
ideology on their own ground and their 
emphasis on Justice and unity of God has a 
modern ring and as such has appealed to 
non-Muslim students of Islam. But our 
association of the concepts of liberalism with 
rationalism has no relevance m the context 
of those times of agitation. The establishment 
of an inquisition (Mihna) to silence criticism 
miserably failed and the association of the 
Mu'tazila with the ruling party contributed 
in no small way to their ruin. As for the 
masses their 1deal of God lacked 1n *warmth' 
as it was all too abstract to evoke а positive 
response Dr Tilman gives a fair account of 
the theological situation of the times. While 
nationalist theologians failed in their fight 
against tradition traditionalism itself was 
transformed and could not remain the same 


The last section of his study has as tts 
theme the conflict between the rationalistic 
movements and the Sunnites and the Shi'ites. 
It Sows in some detail how Mamun's Utopia 
*to bring about the rule of the best and to 
reestablish the unity of the Community 
through argument’ failed. The writer thinks 
that Mamun's attempt to realise the ideal of 
an Islamic state with Imam al-Huda at its head 
led to a confrontation with Ahl-as-Sunna wal- 
Jama*h which boded no good for the establish- 
ment. This did not lead to any victory of the 
one party against the other but ended in a 
situation 1n which a transformed Sunnism got 
the upper hand. 


The concept of Imam al-Huda was based 
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on the assumption that it was the duty of the 
Caliph to show the way in matters of belief, 
to lead them in religious and political questions 
and with his genealogical proximity to the 
Prophet, he should have the power to come 
to decisions which are obligatory and which 
are founded on'reason But the Caliphs who 
followed Mamun were too weak to come near 
to the ideal and became only tools in the 
intrigues of the army leaders against one 
another. 


It 1s difficult to give an idea of the 
scholarly and painstaking study of Dr. Tilan 
Nagel's work except to mark the lines which 
he has followed in the study of the problem 
of ‘the Islamic mmority’ whose conception of 
juristic direction does not stand in accord 
with that of the dominant ruling power. The 
writer is well aware of the criticism that he 
has not taken into account the ethnic and 
economic determination of historical events. 
He pleads as an excuse, not without some 
reason, the paucity of the material. Only one 
who 15 fully conversant with the history of 
theological ideas 1n Islam as well as with the 
history of Islam m its later political develop- 
ment, which soon degenerated into a struggle 
for naked power, will be able to assess the 
full significance of Dr. Nagel's contribution 
to Islamic history. The writer does not 
consider his study as closed but indicates the 
problems which can be made the subject of 
further research. In any case there is no 
doubt that his massive study will be an 
indispensable reference work for all future 
research m the development of theological 
ideas and ideological conflicts їп Islam. 


S. VAHIDUDDIN 


* * * 


COMMERCE AND CRAFTS IN. 
GUJARAT, (16th and 17th Centuries), by 
Dr. Surendra Gopal; Peoples Publishing 
House, New Delhi. Rs. 25, pp. 289 + 3 
Maps. 


The book under review is the English 
version of the dissertation submitted for the 
Ph.D. degree to the Academy of Sciences, 
U.S.S.R. It was originally written in Russian 
by the author in 1965 and it incorporates 
subsequent researches on the topic. 


' The title of the book is deceptive. In 
ct the book mainly investigates the impact 
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of European expansionism on pre-industrial 
economics of India in general and Gujarat in 
particular. It throws new light on Indo- 
European interaction in the context of the 
level attained by the local Indian economics 
and the nature of local business and artisan 
communities of Gujarat. It provides a 
detailed analysis of Gujarat’s trade and the 
interaction of European merchant capital and 
traditional Gujarat's economy. The vantage 
point afforded to the author for a study of 
the total complex of the commerce of Gujarat 
was the activities of the Gujaraties dovetailed 
with those of the Europeans operating In the 
same area, sometimes їп alliance, more often 
In rivalry. 


Thus this study of the economic history 
by Dr. Gopal carries further the work begun 
by W.H. Moreland during the first quarter 
of this century and continued by Tapan Ray 
Chaudhuri, Kristoff Glamann, A.I. Chicherov, 
Donal F Lach, Mohan Lal Mehta, M A.P. 
MeilinK-Roelofsz, etc., to name a few. 


During the 16th and 17th centuries 
Gujarat had trade links with countries extend- 
ing from the east coast of Africa to Indonesian 
archipelago. Аз such, the author has rightly 
devoted the first chapter to the overseas trade 
and the third chapter to the overland trade. 
While investigating Gujarat's trade with the 
Red Sea region, the Persian Gulf region, S.E. 
Asia, China, Japan, Europe, etc., the author 
provides excellent account of imports and 
exports of different ports shown on a fine map. 
The author has made a deep study to furnish 
minute details of different items of goods 
brought or sent to each and every port along 
with fluctuating freight charges from time to 
time. However, the author has failed to 
give precise volume of trade in terms of 
statistical data. 


The different factors underlying the com- 
mercial struggle between the Europeans, 
Iranians, Turks and Indians tó contro! the seas 
have been highlighted along with its impact 
on the trade of Gujarat 


The foreign policy of ‘the Mughal 
emperors, too, played a major role in shaping 
the commercial relations of the Europeans. 
In 1573 Gujarat became a part of the Mughal 
empire. Thenceforth the ports of Gujarat 
were the "Sea-gates" of the Mughal India. 
The new circumstances affected the pattern of 
external sea-trade. The Gujarati ports began 
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to supply Mughal India with imported goods. 
Akbar followed a friendly policy towards the 
Portuguese. So the Portuguese left the 
Gujarati ship unmolested on the sea. Thus 
with the formation of Portuguese East India 
Co. in 1587, the Gujaratis were able to trade 
with the countries around the Red Sea, 
Persian Gulf and S.E. Asia on a larger scale 
than in the preceding half of the century. 


The author analyses with historical back- 
ground the fluctuations that resulted 1n the 
overseas trade of Gujarat as the supremacy of 
the seas passed from one European nation to 
another. Whoever was supreme on the seas 
controlled the shipping by the use of the 
Cartaz (licensing) system. Thus, during the 
17th century the decline ın Portuguese 
influence brought the English and the Dutch 
into prominence as chief intermediaries 10 
Guyjarat's trade with China and Japan. 


The author traces 1n brief the history of 
Gujarat's overland trade. Here agam the 
title of the third chapter "Overland Trade" is 
misleading. Though the author gives a 
sketchy account of Gujarat's overland trade 
with parts of Iran and Central Asia, he mainiy 
narrates the trade of Gujarat with the rest of 
India which is not ‘Overland.’ 


Vigorous sea-trade flourished, (at least 
the author tries to show), between the ports 
of Gujarat and ports of Sindh, Maharashtra, 
Konkan, Malabar, Coramandal, Bengal, etc 
This has been discussed in the chapter 
"Coastal Trade and Intra-Gujarat Trade." 
This chapter also gives a vivid picture of 
local market place and development of many 
towns as marketing centres This excellent 
account is based on foreign travellers’ eye 
witness narratives supplemented by fine 
maps showing Trade and Production 
centres in Gujarat during the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 


The last two chapters—Centres and 
Development of Handicraft. Production and 
Form of Production and Subjugation of 
Crafts by Merchant Capital—are an important 
contribution In fact the centres and crafts 
were the backbone of Gujarat's foreign trade. 
The author traces the history of handicrafts 
and 1ngenious arts practised in Gujarat from 
the times of Mahmud Begada (1459-1511) 
and shows how as a result of royal patronage 
and care crafts flourished m Gujarat. The 
study analyses the tics existing between the 
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state functionaries and the merchants on the 
one hand and between the merchants and the 
artisans on the other. 


The author also analyses the exploitation 
of the direct producers, the craftsmen and 
the peasants, and concludes that "the domina- 
tion of merchant Capitalism was visible in all 
the important branches of Crafts in the 17th 
century It had brought nothing but misery 
to the Craftsmen." 


The book 18 an important contribution 
to the study of economic history of India and 
European mercantilism and provides very 
valuable 1nformation mainly based on volum- 
inous contemporary authentic travel accounts 
in different languages, factory records and 
other archival sources 


However, this excellent study suffers 
from some drawbacks, The translation from 
Russian into English has left some quaint 
expressions in the text. But in no way does 
this mar the usefulness of this book, which 
gives an insight into the nature of a highly 
developed pre-industrial economy and its 
response to the challenge of European expan- 
sionism. Я 


М.А. NAYEEM 


MODERN ARABIC LITERATURE, by 
Salih J. Altoma; Published ш 1975 by the 
Asian Studies Research Institute, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, U S.A ; 
pp. 73; price not mentioned 


This is an informative bibliography of 
articles, books, dissertations aad trenslations 
1n English about the modern Arabic language 
and literature. \ 


Arabic 15 a classical language as well as 
a modern language Today it is the state 
language of more than twenty members of 
the UNO  Itistaught and studied in almost 
all the big universities of the world. The 
B.B.C., London and the Voice of America 
broadcast in Arabic daily. With the rise of 
the Arab World, Arabic 1s gaining much 
importance. It has a rich past and a bright 
future. Mr. J. S. Hoyland tells us m his 
History of Civilization : 
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“In Philosophy, in History, in Mathe- 
matics, 1n Science, in Poetry and above 
all m Medicine, the world owes an 
immense debt to the Arabs." (p. 90). 


Араш, Prof. Philip K. Hitti (Princeton 
University) relates in his History of the Arabs: 


"For many centuries, in the Middle 
Ages, Arabic was the language of 
learning, culture, and progressive 
thought throughout the civilized world. 
Between the ninth and twelfth centuries 
more works—philosophical, medical, 
historical, religious, astronomical and 
geographical — were produced through 
the medium of Arabic than through 
any other tongue," (p. 5). 


This was the glorious past of Arabic. 
“The Arabic language today is the medium 
of daily expression for more than fifty million 
people." Then Prof Hitti points out: “Its 
alphabet 1s, next to Latin, the most widely 
used system in the world." (p. 5). 


Now in the development of Arabic 
language, not only the Arabs but non-Arabs 
and, above all, the Orrentalists of Europe and 
the U S.A. are taking keen interest. The 
Asia Studies Research Institute, University of 
Tndiana, U.S A., under the able guidance of 
tts present Director, Prof. Denis Sinor, 1s 
playing its part 1n the development if Arabic 
language and literature. Earlier, in 1974, 
the Institute published the Syntax of Modern 
Arabic Prose by Prof. Vincent Cantarino. 
Now the Institute has published another 
informative book, Modern Arabic Litera- 
ture —bibliography of articles, books, disserta- 
tions and translations—by Prof. Salih Altoma. 


In the Introductory note, the compiler 
himself states the aims and objects of this 
useful publication ` 


"Most of the items listed in this work 
were originally intended to serve as an 
appendix to a study-in-progress dealing with 
modern Arabic literature (1800-1970) How- 
ever, In view of the need long felt by students 
of Arabic hterature for a general guide to 
pertinent materials in English, tt was decided 
to prepare them for publication as a separate 
bibliography " 

This informative work in its present form 


js the result of a comprehensive survey under-. 
taken by the compiler, Prof. Salih J. Altoma, 
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over the years in the course of his teaching 
and research. It covers both general and 
scholarly works—articles, books, dissertations 
and translations—which have been directly 
consulted or cited on the basis of existing 
bibliographies, indices, catalogues of major 
library collections and some other important 
sources. À 


All the entries are arranged alphabetically 
by the author in a systematic way and 
occasionally by title, under the mam heading 
And their sub-divisions. 


By its study we can easily collect valuable 
information about modern Arabic poetry, 
prose, dramas, short-stories, novels, disserta- 
tions and translations The main purpose of 
listing Ph.D. dissertations 1s to provide 
students embarking on the selection of a 
topic for their doctoral dissertations with an 
overview of what has been covered so far in 
the field of modern Arabic literature, Arab 
thought and culture. 


Among the Eastern and Western lists of 
periodicals quoted ın this bibliography there 
are also references from The Indo-Asian 
Culture (New Delhi), Islamic Culture 
(Hyderabad, India) and Studies im Islam 
(New Delhi). 


This important bibliography on modern 
Arabic literature is useful both for the students 
and scholars of Arabic literature. It will serve 
as a guide to the research scholars for the 
doctorate degree and all those who are 
interested in Arab thought and culture. It is 
a source of information gathered with much 
pains 


S.A.W. BUKHARI 


* * * 


INTRODUCTION TO CLASSICAL 
ARABIC LITERATURE, by Ilse Lichten- 
stadter, Twayne Publishers, INC, New York, 
N.Y. pages 392, 1974. Price not marked. 


This book, one of the series published 
under a set programme of introducing litera- 
ture and eminent writers of foreign languages 
to readers of English, deals with classical 
Arabic literature and is divided into two parts. 
Part one, extending upto page 145, including 
notes, bibliography, index and index of 
Surahs extensively quoted 1n the book, traces 
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the growth and development of classical 
Arabic literature with 1ts numerous branches 
and offshoots. It consists of six chapters. 
The first chapter 1s devoted to a full descrip- 
tion of the Arabian peninsula, its language, 
the Arab Tribes, their social organisation and 
religion. The second chapter 15 concerned 
with the literature of the pre-Islamic period, 
popularly known as the age of ignorance In 
this connection both the poetry and prose 
literatures of the age have come under discus- 
sion The third chapter begins with an 
assessment of the whole era of the Prophet 
with particular reference to an analytical bio- 
graphical sketch of the Prophet, rise of Islam, 
birth of the Qur'àn and ends with a bird’s eye 
view of Muslim historiography. The remain- 
ing chapters are specifically meant for a 
comprehensive account of Arab contribution 
to Arts and Sciences divided into two sections: 
(a) Religious literature comprising commen- 
tary of the Qur'an, Hadith, Canon Law 
(Fiqh and Sharrat) Dogma and Philosophy, 
(b) Secular (non-religious) literature. which 
again 1s divided mto two sections. 
(a) Scientific literature, һе, Philosophy, 
Grammar, Dictionaries, Travel, Geography, 
Medicine and the Natural Sciences, (b) Adab 
“Belles-lettres” later poetry, instruction and 
entertamment. The last chapter bearing the 
title "Retrospect and outlook" begins with 
the following heart-searching question: "The 
height of medieval achievement reached by the 
Muslim writers, poets and thinkers makes the 
ensuing stagnation beginning roughly speaking 
in the late Middle Ages and contemporary 
with the European Renaissance the more 
amazing.” Then the learned author proceeds 
to answer the question in her own way 


Part II of the book 1s an anthology of the 
Arabic literature. These selections rendered 
in lucid and chaste English by well-reputed 
and eminent scholars are so comprehensive as 
to represent almost all subjects which have 
been discussed in Part I. They, being twenty- 
five in number, range from Hadith and Seerat 
literature to Travel, Geography, Mysticism, 
Poetry. (both pre-Islamic and post-Islamic ) 
and Entertainment, etc. 


The main purpose of the book, as its 
name suggests, is to acquaimt the general 
public їп the West with the intellectual 
achievements of the Arab Muslim world. The 
book fully serves this purpose, even the 
teachers and students of Arabic literature will 
find it useful. 


However, it may be pointed out that, 
though the image of the Prophet has been 
considerably improved 1n the West, there are 
certain presumptions which still persist among 
the western writers. It 1s a pity that even this 
book 1s not free from some baseless notions. 
For instance, it is alleged that the idea of 
Paradise and Hell featured so prominently in 
the Qur'àn 1s rooted in the most ancient Near 
Eastern mythology. The author has done her 
best to show that the Prophet had borrowed 
his thoughts from Christian and Jewish com- 
munities living in Mecca and Medina at that 
time and from some other sources (Pages 
18, 38, 40). One should bear in mind the 
following points 1n this regard : 


(a) Neither the Qur'án nor the Prophet 
has ever claimed that Islam was a new religion 
and that Muhammad was its founder On the 
contrary, it has vehemently been asserted here 
and there in the Holy Book that the Qur'àn 
came down as an attestor of what had gone 
before it. The message of Muhammad was 
basically identical with the message of the 
former Prophets. Hence the question of 
borrowing does not arise. 


Of course, the distinctiveness of the 
Qur'àn lies 1n the fact that it has explained 
and elaborated mauy points and corrected a 
number of distorted 1deas thrust in the Old 
or New Testament. 


(b) Ideas can never be the monopoly of 
a single person or community; one and the 
same 1dea may occur 1n the minds of some per- 
sons independently. This must be true in the 
case of religion if 1t 1s so 1n the case of poetry, 
literature and even science. Moreover, it ts 
interesting to note that on some occasions the 
author has contradicted herself wittingly or 
unwittingly. She admits that the Qur'àn is 
a perfect mirror of the Prophet's spiritual 
growth. Even the style of the revelations 
reflects the evolution (p. 41). Further, the 
following statement of the learned author 
18 Very significant : 


“The style of the Medinian Surahs differs 
so strikingly from the Meccan revelations that 
the analysts of the Prophet's message have 
postulated a deepseated break in bis religious 
development. He is said to have changed 
from Prophet to politician, from religious 
yisionary to lawgiver and organiser. It is 
true that the new needs of the developing 
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Muslim community, based on a concept 
inherently different from the traditional Arab 
tribal system, forced the Prophet, as its 
founder and leader, to make decisions and to 
issue laws by which its life was to be regulated. 
But he never lost sight of the deeply felt 
religious foundation on which the conduct of 
the community had to rest. He retained the 
unshakable conviction that every utterance of 
his, every social or legal decision he made, 
originated In divine inspiration and thus was 
Allah's, not his.” (pp. 41, 42). 


In another place the author says, “It 15 
frequently asserted that Islam struck a familiar 
note for Near-Hastern men because of the 
many Jewish and Christian elements in the 
Qur'àn. Even so, Muhammad’s reinterpreta- 
tion of these provoked antagonistic criticism їп 
Jewish as well as in Christian circles.” (p. 67). 


This together with the above statements is 
sufficient to show that even in the opinion of 
the author Islam presents an independent 
outlook and character and 1s not dependent 
on the charity of Judaism or Christianity, 
though by virtue of umty of Religion, as 
asserted ın the Qur'àn, it maintains affinity 
with them in certain matters, 


However, there can be no doubt that 
barring a few confusing statements with regard 
to the Prophet and the Qur'àn, the whole 
discussion concerning the growth and develop- 
ment of theological as well as secular 
literature 1s enlightening and thought-provok- 
ing. Credit for this must go to the wide 
scholarship and deep insight into Arabic 
literature on the part of the learned author. 


SAID AHMAD AKBARABADI 


Select Articles From Learned Journals 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 
Vol. XXXIX, Part 3, 1976. 


From Imamiya to Ithna-‘Ashariyya 
—ETAN KOHLBERG 


Coptic Conversion to Islam under the Bahri Mamluks, 692-755/1293— 
1354 


—Donarp P. LITTLE 
The Annals of Murad II 
—V.L. MENAGE 
Islam and ihe Modern Age, Vol. VII, No. 4, November, 1976. 


Iqbal and Ahmad Amin, A Comparative Study 
—-DETLEV KHALID 


Towards World Community 
—Mousum-ur-Hao 


Jama‘, The Monthly, Vol 73, No. 11, November, 1976. 
T NER JU), be 
"NER еде! ys dlas TE das cda 


Ma'anf, The Monthly, Vol 119, No. 4, October, 1976, No. 5, November, 
1976 and No. 6, December, 1976. 


635 Ole az as cue 53) eaae IS „ь 
ua Је о эе BN, (tte) OA 4h A = ye 
Uem de pa I у 2p OL) 41 „© Anl = ey &° 


Majalla Majma-al-Lughat-al-Arabryah ba-Damisq, Vol. LI, No. 2, 1976. 
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Sophia Perennis, 'The Bulletin of the Imperial Iranian Academy of Philosophy, 
Vol. II, No. 1, Spring 1976. 


One is the Spirit and Multiple Its Earthly Reflections: Thoughts on 
the Human Condition today. 


—SEYYED Нов Еч NASR 


Ibn Arabi's Own Summary of the Fusus: The Imprints of the Bezels 
of Wisdon 


—WirLrIAM C Carrick 
Z.D.M.G., Band 126-Heft: 2, 1976 
The Customs in Qajar Iran 
—Froon, W.M. 


Heiligenverehrung im indischen Islam: Die Legende des Martyrers 
Salar Masud Gazi 


—SCHWERIN, KERRIN GRAFIN 


> 
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COMMENTARY OF THE QUR'AN 


1. NAZMUD-DURAR FI TANASUBIL AYAT WAS-SUWAR 
by Burhanuddin Abul Hasan Ibrahim b. ‘Omar Al-Biqá'i (d. 885 A.D./1480 А.Н.) 


Vol. I: pp. 1-499 : Price. Rs. 36.25 
Vol. TI: pp. 1-362 : Price Rs. 32.00 
Vol. Ш: pp. 1-452: Price Rs. 35.00 
Vol. IV: pp. 1-488 : Price Rs. 42.00 
Vol. V: pp. 1-541 · Price Rs. 50.00 
Vol. VI: pp. 1-378 : Price. Rs. 35.00 
Vol. VII : pp. 1-469 : Price Rs. 45.00 
Vol. VIII: pp. 1-579 . Price Rs. 66.00 
Vol. IX : pp. 1-413. Price Rs 50.00 
Vol. X: pp 1-450: Price Rs. 63.00 
Vol. XI: Under print 


2. NUZHATU' L-A'YUNIN NAWAZIR FI 'ILMI'L-WUJÜHI WAN NAZA’IR 
by Ibnu’l-Jauz (d. 597 А.Н./1200 A.D ) 


Vol. I: pp. 1-320: Price Rs. 37.00 
Vol. П: pp. 1-373 · Price Rs. 43.00 
MEDICINE 


3. KITABU’L-HAWI FIT-TBIB 
УА Abü Bakr Mubammad b. Zakariyya ar-Rázi (d. 313 A.H./925 A.D.) 
Vol. XI On the De of Intestinal Worms, Piles and Elephantuasis. 
1-319 : Price Rs. 18.00 
Vol. XII: On the Diseases of Cancer, Swelling Ulcers, Wounds, etc. 
pp. 1-251. Price Rs, 15.00 
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pp. 1-257: Price Rs. 15.00 
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. 1-323: Price. Rs. 18.75 
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pp. 1-258; Price Rs. 15.00 
Vol. XVIII: On Delirium and the Allied Diseases. 
pp. 1-229: Price Rs. 31.25 
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pp. 1-450 : Price Rs. 37.50 
Vol. XX: On Simple Drugs. 
pp. 1-617: Price Rs. 37.50 


Vol. XXI/i : pp. 1-392: — Price Rs. 30.50 
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Vol. XXII: pp. 1-420: Price Rs. 37.00 
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4. TADHKIRAT AL-KAHHALYN (With English Introduction) 
by Ah b. Isa al-Kahhal (d. 400 A.H./1010 A.D.) 
pp. 1-396 : Price Rs. 32.25 


ASTRONOMY 


5. KITAB AL-AMAL BIL ASTURLAB (With English Introduction) 
by *Abdu'r-Rahman b. ‘Umar as-Sufi (d. 376 A.H./986 A.D.) 
pp. 1-385 : Price Rs. 31.25 


PRINCIPLES OF TRADITION 


6. MA'RIFAT-ULÜMI'L-HADITH 
by al-Hakim-an-Nishápüri (d. 405 А.Н.) 
pp. 1-266 Price. Rs. 25.00 


7. AL-KIFAYA 
by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463 A.H.) 
pp. 1-612 Price Rs. 59.00 


8. MUSHKILU'L-HADITH 
by Ibn-i-Furak (d. 406 A.H./1015 A.D ) 
pp. 1-281 : Price Rs. 28.00 


TRADITION 


9, KANZU'L-UMMÁL 
by ‘Ah al-Muttaqi al-Hindi (d 975 А.Н /1567 A.D.) 


Vol IX: pp. 1-432 Price Rs. 21 25 
Vol X ` pp. 1-433: Price Rs. 21.25 
Vol ХІ · рр 1-362: Price Rs 20 00 
Vol XII pp. 1-387 : Price Rs 18 75 
Vol XIII: pp 1-396: Price Rs 20.00 
Vol. XIV pp 1-356. Price Rs 20.00 
Vol XV. pp 1-367 Price Rs. 20 Оо 
Vol. XVI: pp 1-321 Price. Rs. 25.50 
Vol. XVII : pp. 1-306. Price Rs. 24.00 
Vol XVIII: pp. 1-284 Price Rs. 14.00 
Vol, XIX : pp. 1-314 . Price. Rs. 17.00 
Vol XX pp. 1-375 ; Price Rs. 22 00 
Vol. XXI * pp. 1-279 Price Rs 35 00 
Vol. XXII : pp 1-278 Price Rs 21 00 


10. MUSHKILU'L ATHAR 
by Abu Jafar al-Tahawi (d 321 A.H.) 
pp. 1-463 : Price Rs. 42.00 


11. AL-QAWLU'L MUSADDAD 
by Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani (d. 852 А.Н.) 
pp. 1-132: Price Rs. 6.25 
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Vol. II. (Second Edition) pp. 1-432 . Price Rs 31.25 
Vol IV pp. 1-513: Price Rs 31.25 
Vol. V: pp. 1-533: Price Rs. 31.25 


BIOGRAPHY OF TRADITIONALISTS 


13. AT-TARIKHU’L KABIR 
by al-Imam al-Bukhari (d. 256 A.H.) 


Vol. Hu: Second poe (Ahmadun to Husaynun) 
1-398 : Price Rs. 22.50 

Vol Il]: Second Edition (Husaynun to Sa‘idun) 
pp. 1-592 Price Rs. 22.50 
Vol. П/й : Second Edition (Sulaymün to Zubaynun) 


pp. 1-381 . Price Rs. 22 50 
Vol. Шр: (Abdullah to Ubaydun) 
pp. 1-460: Price Rs. 21.50 
Vol. III/i : Second Edition (Ubaydun to Umayrun) 
pp. 1-555* Рпсе Rs. 22.50 


14. AL-IKMAL 
by al-Amir al-Hafiz Abū Nasr “Ali b. Hibatullah Ibn Makila (d. 475 А Н /1082 AD) 
Vol. I: pp 1-575: Price Rs. 31.25 
Vol. H: pp. 1-612: Price Rs. 31.25 
Vol. Ш: pp. 1-421. Price Rs. 25.00 
Vol. IV : pp. 1-589: Price Rs. 31 25 
Vol. V: pp. 1-294 : Price. Rs. 20.00 
Vol. VI : pp 1-433: Price Rs 31.25 


15, AL-ANSAB ` 
by Al-Imàm Abi Sa‘d ‘Abdul Kareem b. Muhammad b. Mansür at-Tamimi sa - 
zr ат! (d. 562 А.Н /1166 A.D.) 


Vol. pp. 1-423* Price Rs. 31.25 
Vol. r : pp 1-426. Price Rs, 31 25 
Vol. III : pp. 1-476 . Price Rs. 31.25 
Vol. IV: pp 1-343 Price Rs. 25.00 
Vol. V: pp. 1-472: Price Ks. 31.25 
Vol. VI: m 1-384 : Price Rs. 28.00 
Vol. VII: 1-376 Price Rs. 63 00 
Vol. УШ: Under print 


16. TADHKIRATU’L HUFFAZ (Fourth Edition) 
by Shamsuddin adh-Dhahabi (d. 748 A H.) 


Vol. I: pp 1-372: Price Rs 40.50 
Vol. II: pp 413-778 - Price Rs. 35.50 
Vol. IH ` pp 1-441: Price Rs 40.25 
Vol. IV : pp. 1-477: Price Rs. 42.00 


17. THIQAT IBN HIBBAN 
by Mohammed Bin Hibban (d 354 A.H./965 AD) 


Vol. I: pp. 1-322: Price Rs, 22 00 
Vol. II: pp. 1-353: Price Rs. 40.00 
Vol. III: (in print) 


18, AL-MISBAH'UL-MUDI 
by Ibn Hadida (d. after 779 A.H.) 
Vol. I: pp. 1-350. Price Rs. 59.00 
Vol. II: (in print) 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE PROPHET 


19. KITABU'L WASILA 
by Abu Hafs Omer b. Mohd. b. al-Khazer al-Mulla al-Musali 
(d. 570 A.H./1174 A.D.) 
Vol. Пл : рр. 1-381: Price Rs. 34.00 
Vol. Hii : pp. 1-284: Price Rs. 26.00 
Vol. Ші: pp. 1-338: Price Rs. 35.00 


ARABIC PRÓVERBS 
20. AL-MUSTAQSA Fl АМТНАІГІ, ‘ARAB 
ç 4 Abu’l-Qasim Mahmud b. ‘Umar al-Zamakhshari (d. 538 A.H./1144 A.D.) 


Vol. pp 1-475. Price Rs. 25.00 
Vol. Ir: pp. 1-430 Price Rs. 25.00 
LITERATURE 


21. AL-HAMASATUL BASARIYYAH 
by Sadruddin “Ali b. Abu’! Faraj Al-Husain Al-Basari (d. 659 A.H./1260 A.D.) 
Vol. Í: pp. 1-336 - Price Rs. 18-75 
Vol. П: with detailed indices 
pp. 1-534. Price Rs. 25-00 
22. KITABUL MUJTANA (Third Edition) 
by Ibn Duraid (d. 321 A H.) 
pp. 1-100 : Price Rs. 5-25 
23. AL-MUHAMMADUN MINASH-SHU'RA 
by Тъпи" Qifti (d. 646 А.Н) 
Vol. I: pp. 1-360: Price Rs. 28-00 
Vol. П: pp. 355-624 + indices: Rs. 22-50 


DICTIONARY OF TRADITION 


24. GHARIB-UL-HADITH 
by Abu ‘Ubaid Qasim b. Sallam-al-Harawi (d. 224 A.H./838 A.D.) 


Vol I. pp. 1-371: Price Rs 25-00 
Vol. П: pp. 1-309: Price Rs. 23-25 
Vol. Ш: pp. 1-489. Price Rs. 31-25 
Vol IV: pp. 1-501 ` Price Rs. 31-25 
HISTORY 


25. AL-MUNAMMAQ 
by Muhammad b. Habib al-Baghdadi (d. 245 A.H./859 A.D.) 
pp. 1-609 + indices : Price Rs. 47-25 
26. KITABUL ILMAM 
by an-Nuwairy (d. 775 А.Н /1372 A.D.) 


Vol. T pp. 1-324. Price Rs. 25-50 
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THE REIGN OF MU'AWIYAH: A CRITICAL SURVEY 
Muhammad Abdul Jabbar Beg 


U‘AWIYAH BIN ABI SUFYAN'S reign was a watershed in the history 

of Islam during the first century of the Hijrah. This period of Arab 
history was characterized by intensive political activity as well as administra- 
tive and military expansion. A number of changes were introduced in the 
political, economic and cultural life of the Arabs by Mu'awiyah and his 
proteges. The nature of the various changes brought about by Mu'àwiyah 
during his long reign may well be described revolutionary. Some political 
controversies of Mu‘awiyah’s reign, especially those arising from the practice 
of political assassinations and executions, had far-reaching political con- 
sequences on the body politic of Islam. They stimulated the rapid growth 
of opposition parties such as the Shi‘ah, the Khawéarij, Al-e al-Zubayr and 
Bani ‘Abbas. A study of this period is vital for understanding the subsequent 
course of Islamic history. 


Arabic literary and historical sources with regard to the reign of Mu‘awiyah 
may be classified into three main categories, viz., (a) pro-Umaiyad sources, 
(b) pro-Shi‘ah sources, and (c) pro-'Abbàsid sources. Of these three types, 
pro-Umaiyad sources tend to be anti-Shi‘ah, but pro-Shi‘ah and pro-‘Abbasid 
sources tend to be anti-Umaiyad. In spite of the partisan tendencies of some 
of our sources, an objective study of Mu‘awiyah’s reign is possible. Among 
modern scholars, Petersen! studied a variety of Arabic traditions which relate 
to ‘Ali and Mu‘awiyah and the first civil war (fitnah) of Islam His research 
did not cover the reign of Mu‘awiyah, it only “aims at combining a historio- 
graphical and methodical study of the early conflicts in Islam?” ‘Umar 
Abu’l-Nasr, a modern Arab scholar, wrote a book on Mu'àwiyah's life and 
his ега?, It lacks proper documentation and is uncritical, nevertheless it is 
informative. 

Most of our primary sources have come down to us from the 'Abbasid 
period. The ‘Abbasids came to power 1n a revolution stained with blood in 
132 H. A section of the Arabs continued to sympathise with the deposed 
Umaiyads. Syrians, in particular, treasured the fond memories of the 
Umaiyad rule and opposed the ‘Abbasid regime; the ‘Iraqis, on the other 
hand, denounced the Umaiyads “аз a heathen or secular monarchy ( mulk ) 
incompatible with Islam." Some Medinese writers like al-Zuhri and Salih 
b. Kaysán narrated pro-Umaiyad traditions, and many other Arab writers 


(1) E.L. Petersen, ‘Ali and Mu‘awiyah m early Arabic tradition, Odense University Press, 1974. 
(2) Ibid., (Preface to the 1964 edition). 
(3) ‘Umar Abu’l-Nasr, Mu'awlyah bin Abi Sufyan wa-'asruhu, Beirut, 1962. 
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expressed sympathy for Mu‘awiyah or ‘Umar bin ‘Abd al-'Aziz, but maligned 
other Umaiyads. It was during the ‘Abbasid period that the Arabs made a 
great advance in Arabic literature, science and civilization. During this era 
of literary efflorescence, pro-Umaiyad sympathy was expressed in a number 
of treatises like K1tdb Imdmat Mu‘dwiyah bin Abi Sufyán,^ Kitab Magházi 
Mu'dwiyah,> Кий Sirah Mu‘dwryah® and Kitab Shahádat Mu‘dwiyah bin Abi 
$иўуйп^ “Umaiyad sympathisers were of two categories: the first and 
earlier had a loyalty to the Umaiyads ; the second and later chose Mu‘awiyah 
as their ideal because “һе was the only one whom they could glorify to belittle 
their adversaries.’ This was evident in the Karamiyah and Hanàbilah move- 
ments of the 3rd century H *' Some modern scholars have also found a 
Mu'àwiyah cult? in Arabic sources. The admirers of Mu'awiyah during the 
“Abbasid period included not only a section of the Muslim public but also 
politicians of eminence such as Ahmad bin Tülün,'? who built a portico over 
the grave of Mu'àwiyah in 270 H. and made arrangements for recitations of 
the Qur’an by members of the public at the grave side. The pro-Mu'àwiyah 
feelings (nábitah) of the Muslim public seldom received encouragement from 
the ‘Abbasid Khulafa’ ! The hostile feeling of the ‘Abbasids towards the 
Umaiyads manifested itself in the ghoulish act of desecration of the grave of 
Mu'àwiyah? in 132 Н. The Khalifah al-Mu'tadid introduced the practice 
of cursing Mu'àwiyah (La‘nah ‘ala Mu‘dwryah)* in 284 H. During the 
Shi‘ah Buwayhid rule in “Iraq, Mu'àwiyah was similarly cursed!’ in the 
mosques of Baghdad (351 H). 


Arabic sources pertinent to Mu‘awiyah are often coloured by some degree 
of pro-Umaiyad sympathy or the reverse of it. Nevertheless, it is possible 
to analyse Mu‘awiyah’s successes and failures on the basis of the extant Arabic 
sources We propose to give a new interpretation to some well-known facts 
and also take into account some information that has come to light in recent 
years, in an endeavour to arrive at a fuller understanding of Mu‘awiyah’s 
enigmatic personality and his politics. 


The founder of the Umaiyad dynasty had a charismatic personality. 
Mu'àwiyah's charisma as well as his pragmatism was epitomised in the 
Arabic epithets of Jm! and 4йМуа. His gift of hilm was a great asset 


(4) Cf. Petersen, loe cit., p 115, (sic). 

(5) Balàdhuri, Futzh al-Buldan, Cairo, 1959, p. 169. 

(6) Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fthrist, Cairo, 1348/1929, p. 134. 

(7) Iba al-Jawzi, al-Muntazam, Hyderabad, 1357 H , уш, p. 265. 

(8) Faruq Omar, The ‘Abbasid Caliphate, Baghdad, 1969, p. 284. А 


‚ (9) Ch Pellat, Le culte de Mu'àwiya au ше siecle de l'hegire, їп Studia Islamica, Paris, 1956, 
V1, pp. 53-66. 


(10) Ibn al-Jawzi, al-Muntazam, v, p. 71. 

(11) M S. Miah, The reign of al-Mutawakkil, Dacca, 1969, p. 85. 

(12) Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil f?'I-Ta'rikh, Вени, 1967, iv, p. 333. 

(13) Ibn al-Jawzi, op. cit., v, p. 171. 

(14) Ibid., vii, pp. 7-8. 

(15) Tabari, Ta’rikh, Cairo, 1323/1905, ‘(Beirut reprint), vi, 187; Ya'qübi, Ta'rikh, Beirut, 
1970, и, 238; Mas'üdi, Muraj al-dhahzb, Cairo, 1964, iii, p. 41. 
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in the politics of his time Hilm implied “the quality of forgiving and 
concealing (offences) : or moderation ; gentleness; deliberateness ; a leisurely 
manner of proceeding, or of deportment, etc , patience, as meaning contrary 
of hastiness : gravity ; staidness ; sedateness; calmness ;’’!*...“‘Mu‘awiyah used 
to be deliberately calm 1n the face of provocation ; he forgave his adversaries 
after their fall. His magnanimity to fallen enemies earned him their 
gratitude His generosity in granting skarf al-'af4," the stipend of leader- 
\ship, to the Arab chiefs gained him many influential friends and loyal allies. 
Another special feature in his personality was daha’, which explained his 
diplomatic skill to outwit his enemies. He had an impeccable sense of judge- 
ment of men and situations and an ability to provide ingenious solutions to 
the problems of politics and government. Mu‘awiyah and his three major 
proteges, ‘Amr bin al-‘As, Ziyad ibn Abihi and al-Mughirah, have been 
singled out by Arab writers as duhdt al-‘Arab,"* i.e., the resourceful per- 
sonalities of the Arabs. These four political brains together overcame the 
opposition of all anti-Umaiyad groups within the Islamic Оттай and 
ushered in a new era of political stability. 


Mu'àwiyah was a Companion (50/267) and scribe (Kkàhb)'? of the 
Prophet Muhammad. He began his political career as the amir (governor) 
of Syria after the death of his brother Yazid bin Abi Sufyàn, in the 
notorious plague of 'Amawás? in 18 H during ‘Umar bin al-Khattàb's 
khilafat. He continued to hold his position of amir of Syria in ‘Uthm4n bin 
‘Affan’s reign. During the khilafat of ‘Ali bin Abi Talib, Mu‘awiyah retained 
his governorship of Syria in spite of pressures on him to relinquish his office. 
He demanded vengeance for the murder of ‘Uthman. Finally, he fought 
against ‘Ali in an indecisive battle at Siffin?! At the end of the battle, an 
arbitration (¢ahkim) was arranged to settle political disputes between ‘Ali 
and Mu'àwiyah. But the /ahkim did not resolve the political crisis, it only 
resulted in creating more confusion in “AlPs camp. А group of hitherto 
loyal followers of 'Ali seceded from his camp and came to be known as 
khawáüri; 22 Soon afterwards, one of the frustrated Khariji fanatics assassinated 
'Ali bin Abi Tálib? in 40 H. Mu'awiyah himself survived an assassination 
plot by the Khawaàrij?* and emerged as the khaltfah in the midst of his most 
loyal subjects of Syria. 

When the Syrians proclaimed Mu'àwiyah as their khalifah after the 
death of ‘Ali, the 'Iráqis chose al-Hasan bin “Ali as their amir al-mw' minin. 
The prospect of another civil war seemed very real at this time. Mu‘awiyah 


(16) E.W. Lane, Arabic-English lexicon, Beirut reprint, part 2, p. 632. 
(17) Ibn “Abd Rabbih, */gd al-Farid, Cairo, 1359/1940, v, p. 124. 
(18) Tha'libi, Thimar al-Qulab, Cairo, 1965, 88; al-Suyüti, Ta'rikh al-Khulafa’, р. 203. 
(19) Al-Kattani, al-Qataratib al-Idártyah, Beirut, n.d , 1, pp. 121-122. 
(20) Ibn Qutaybah, al-Ma‘arif, Beirut, 1970, pp. 150-151. 
(21) Nasr bin Muzáhim, Waggqa'zt Siffin, Cairo, 1946, pp. 50-58. 
(22) Ibid., 560. 
(23) Ibn al-Athir, ai-Kamil, 11, pp. 194-95. 
(24) Ibid., їп, 195-98; Ya'qübi, Ta'rikh, Beirut, 1970, ii, p. 212. 
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sent Busr bin Abi Artah with a section of Syrian jund to Küfah. Al-Hasan 
bin ‘Ali’s general Qays bin Sa‘d bin ‘Ubadah advanced on Mada’in at the 
head of 12,000 Shi‘ah to meet Mu'àwiyah's forces.? Busr and Qays met 
and they were ready for a showdown in support of their candidates for 
khilafat. At this juncture, al-Hasan perceived imminence of (a) another 
civil war (fitnah), (b) carnage and (c) divergence of opinion among 'Irágis 
with regard to political power (al-amr) ;2 he, therefore, decided to step down 
from the office of amir al-mu’minin in favour of Mu'áàwiyah. He wrote to 
Mu'àwiyah about his intention to sign a truce (sulh). In response to al- 
Hasan’s letter, Mu'awiyah sent ‘Abd Allah bin ‘Amir and some other men 
to al-Hasan and handed over a reply. Thereupon, al-Hasan asked his 
general Qays to obey Mu‘awiyah,”’ according to Tabari. Finally, al-Hasan 
met Mu'áwiyah, and publicly declared his abdication from khilafat in favour 
of Mu'áwiyah 2 Tabari stated that al-Hasan made conditional abdication?’ 
and gave his homage (фау@аһ)%° to Mu'awiyah. The pro-Shi'ah historian 
Mas'üdi quoted al-Hasan saying, “I have given my homage (bay‘ah) to 
Mu'áwiyah, listen to him and obey !’’*! “This was his advice to the people 
of Küfah." Ibn al-Athir added, al-Hasan paid his homage (bayíah) to 
Mu'àwiyah; (then) Mu'àwiyah entered Küfah and the public (al-nds) gave 
their pledge of allegiance."?  Mu'àwiyah paid al-Hasan 5,000,000 
dirhams (?).?5 Some pro-Shi‘ah writers claim that Mu‘awiyah promised 
al-Hasan "the political power (a/-amr) after me is yours '?* and the pledge 
was not honoured. The authenticity of this claim can neither be conclusively 
proved nor decisively rejected. However, al-Hasan abdicated and retired 
from politics. Altogether, he remained in office only for five or six months.35 
It was the first instance of abdication in the history of Islam, and the year 
41 Н. was commemorated as “Аж al-Jamá'al/* (the Year of Unity). At 
last the nightmare of the first civil war in Islamic society came to an end, 


. In spite of apparent peace between the first Umaiyad khalifah and the 
Shi‘at “Ali, al-Hasan bin ‘Ali was poisoned to death by his wife Ja‘dah bint 





(25) Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, Beirut, 1967, 11, 203; Tabari, Ta'rikh, vi, pp 91-94. 

(26) Ibn al-Athir, Usud al-Ghabah, Teheran edition, n.d., (1336 ?), iv, p. 386. 

(27) Tabari, Ta’rtkh, vi, pp. 92-95. 

(28) Ibid., p. 93. 

(29) Ibid., p. 93; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, iu, р 203 

(30) Jbid., p. 94; (The bay'ah was given at Maskin ın the Sawàd near al-Anbàr ; Cf. ‘/gd al- 
Farid, v, p. 121) 

(31) Mas'üdi, Muri al-dhahab, Cairo, 1964, ш, р. 9 

(32) Tbn al-Athir, al-Kamil, ni, p. 204. 

(33) Ibid., p. 203, Tabari, Ta'rikh, vi, p. 92. 

(34) Abu’l-Faraj al-Isfahani, Maqatil al-Tálibiyin, Teheran, 1970, p. 58, Ibn Abi-Hadid, 
Sharh Nahj al-Balagha, Beirut, 1954, iv, р 19. 

(35) Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, ui, p. 204. 

(36) Tabari, op. cit., p. 181, Ibn Qutaybah, al-Imamah wa'l-Siyásah, n.d., 1, pp. 150-152. Ibn 
‘Abd al-Isti‘ab, Cairo, 1939, ñi, p. 378. Ibn Kathir, al-Bidáyah, Beirut, 1966, iv, р. 220. 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, al-‘Igd al-Farid, v, p. 121. Suyüti, Ta'rikh al-Khulafa' , Cairo, 1959, 196; 
al-Dhahabi, al-Nubalā, Cairo, 1962, iii, p. 96. 
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al-Ash‘ath bin Qays al-Kindi?"  Mas'üdi,?* the pro-Shi‘ah historian, alleged 
that Mu'awiyah had promised Ja'dah's marriage to Yazid and also financial 
remuneration (100,000 dirhams, according to Abu'l-Faraj 2°) if she succeeded 
in poisoning her husband al-Hasan. And she did. Mas'üdi gave an unsatis- 
factory explanation of Ja'dah's motive for murdering her husband. Ibn Abi 
Usaybiy‘ah* also stated that Mu‘awiyah killed a number of amirs like al-Ashtar 
(Malik bin al-Hàrith) and al-Hasan bin ‘Ali by administering poison through 
subtle means. Ibn Abi’l-Hadid*! endorsed Mas'üdi's explanation of al- 
Hasan’s murder. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr also recounted the story of Mu‘awiyah’s 
conspiracy with Ja‘dah for assassinating al-Hasan *? This is one of the many 
stories of political intrigues in Mu‘awiyah’s reign. Tabari, the great Sunni 
historian, did not accept the authenticity of al-Mas‘idi’s story with regard 
to the murder of al-Hasan and as such he avoided the unpleasant subject 
altogether in his annals * The pro-Shi'ah historian Ya'qübi^* also did not 
make a reference to Mu‘dwiyah in connection with al-Hasan’s death. Ibn 
Qutaybah,* another Sunni scholar, only said that al-Hasan died of a sickness 
(mard), and did not elaborate on the subject. Muhammad Rida,** a modern 
scholar, repeats Mas'üdi's story but also adds that Yazid bin Mu'awiyah 
gave poison to Ja'dah to administer it to al-Hasan in the hope of inheriting 
the khilafat after his father Mu‘awiyah. 


Ya'qübi asserted that "Mu'àwiyah took bay‘ah for his son Yazid (only) 
after the death of al-Hasan bin 'Ali."*' It appears that Ya'qübi and Ibn 
Abir'-Hadid have tried to establish the thesis that al-Hasan’s murder had а 
political motive, and it had something to do with Mu‘awiyah’s plan to 
transfer power to his son Yazid ** Аз long as al-Hasan lived, opposition to 
Mu'àwiyah's plan to nominate his son Yazid as successor would obviously 
persist. Al-Hasan was a serious contender for power. He had been 
Mu'áwiyah's rival at the beginning of his khilafat and as “Alis eldest son 
perhaps remained a source of anxiety for Mu‘awiyah even after his abdication 
and retirement from politics. "Therefore, it would appear credible that 
Mu'àwiyah should want to eliminate him by subtle means. Subtlety was, of 
course, Mu‘awiyah’s chief forte in politics. 


Abu'l-Faraj al-Isfahani, the chief exponent of the theory of the political 
use of assassination during Mu‘awiyah’s reign, adds yet another example of 
it. ‘Abd al-Rahmàn bin Khalid bin al-Walid was one of the partisans of 
Mu'àwiyah and an amir of Hims. He became influential and famous in 
Syria by leading Muslim troops against Byzantium during 44, 45 and 


(37) Ibn al-Athir, al-Kámil, 111, р. 228. 
(38) Mas'üdi, Muràj, m, p. 5. 
(39) Abu’l-Faraj al-Isfahàni, Maqatu al-Tálibiyin, р. 73. 
(40) Ibn Abi Usaybiy‘ah, уян al-Anb@’ fi-Tabagat al-Ajibba,’ Beirut, 1965, pp. 171-174. 
(41) Ibn Abr’l-Hadid, Shark Nah; al- Balaghah, Beirut, 1954, iv, pp. 5-6. 
(42) Ibn “Abd al-Barr, al-Isti‘ab, Cairo, 1939, 1, р. 374. 
(43) Tabari, loe cit, pp. 130-31; (See his annals of 42 Hijrah). 
(44) Ya'qübi, Ta'rikh, ii, p. 225. 
(45) Ibn Qutaybah, loc. cit., p. 159. 
(46) Muhammad Rida, al Hasan wa'l-Husayn, Cairo, 1964, p. 55. 
(47) Ya'qubi, Ta'rikh, n, p. 228 
(48) Ibid., р. 228. Ibn Abr'l-Hadid, Sharh Nahj al-Balagha, Beirut, 1954, iv, pp. 15-16. 
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46 H.® ‘Abd al-Rahmàn's prestige among Arab warriors and the eminence 
of his late father Khalid bin al-Walid, the legendarv hero of the Arabs in 
the early days of Islam, added to his glory. Mu'àwiyah had misgivings 
about him and suspected that the Syrians might elect him to the khilafat 5% 
Therefore, Mu‘awiyah conspired to eliminate him by poison. Isfahàni 
tells the following story : 


“When Mu'àwiyah intended to publicize his intention of weldyat al-‘ahd 
for Yazid, Һе told the Syrians : ‘The amir al-mu’minin has reached an advanced 
age, his skin has become tender, his bones are crumbling, his time of death 
is approaching, and he wishes to appoint a successor; whom do you see (as 
the suitable candidate)?’ Thereupon, they (Syrians) replied : ‘Abd al-Rahmaan 
bin Khalid bin al-Walid’ He became silent and kept the matter secret He 
(Mu‘awiyah) assigned Ibn Uthàl al-Tabib to administer poison surreptitiously 
to him. He managed to administer a poisoned drink (to ‘Abd al-Rahmán) 
and he died °’ 5! 


Mu'àwiyah also poisoned Sa‘d bin Abi Waqqàs?? to death in order to 
secure nomination for his son Yazid as heir-presumptive (wal? al-'ahd), 
according to Isfahani and Ibn Abi'l-Hadid. Sa'd died in 55 H., just one 
year before Yazid’s nomination as wali al-‘ahd We are told by Muhammad 
bin Habib al-Baghdadi (d. 245 Н) that Mu‘awiyah poisoned Khalid bin 
Mu‘ammiar al-Sadüsi, a politician of Bani Sadüs.? Similarly, Mu‘awiyah was 
alleged to have killed one person from Bani Нітуаг and another person from 
Bani Qayn by the same subtle method of administering poison,** apparently 
for political reasons. 


These and similar stories of assassination are examples of some of the 
legends repeated by many Arab writers. Some of them were invented to 
arouse ill-feelings against Mu‘awiyah They were no doubt coloured and 
exaggerated, but they were accepted by an eager audience 1n the social and 
political climate that prevailed in the ‘Abbasid era It is difficult to 
ascertain the truth contained in these semi-historical legends on account of 
the anti-Umaiyad prejudice prevailing at the time We do however get the 
impression that Mu‘awiyah’s reign was full of political conspiracies and covert 
murders. We cannot establish the degree of Mu‘awiyah’s direct involvement 
in these political assassinations Тһе orientalist Lammens? exonerated 
Mu'àwiyah of the charges of murders of ‘Abd al-Rahman bin Khalid and 
al-Ashtar, and concluded that they “died by accident or were victims of 
private vengeance." The political murders of Mu‘awiyah’s reign аге, 
however, some of the unresolved mysteries of early Islamic history and they 
would permit more than one explanation 


(49) Tabari, Ta'rikh, vi, pp. 121; 128; 129 
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(51) Abu’l-Faraj al-Isfahani, al-Aghani, Cairo, xvi, p. 197, Cf. also Muhammad bin Habib 
al-Baghdádi, Kitab Asma al-Muqatilin min al-Ashraf fi'l-Jahiliyah. wa’l-Islam, Cairo, 
1954, pp. 168-69. r 
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Mas‘iidi,** the pro-Shi'ah historian, began his narrative on the reign of 
Mu'àwiyah on a sombre'note with the execution of Hujr bin ‘Adiy, one of 
“the Companions of the Prophet Muhammad ` Hujr, according to Ya'qübi,5? 
opposed the Umaiyad policy towards Shi‘at Ali (partisans of 'Alt), especially 
the' practice of cursing “Ali bin Abi Talib by al-Mughirah ‘bin Shu‘bah and 
other officers of Mu'àwiyah, from the pulpit of mosques. Hujr and his friends’ 
sympathy for ‘Ali was construed as enmity to Mu‘awiyah. Нит and his 
supporters had considerable influence over the population of Küfah and this 
was a cause of nervousness and concern to the Umaiyad authorities — Hujr 
was a powerful chief of the Kindah tribesmen in Küfah and a partisan of 
‘Ali, Therefore, he and his prominent friends, viz , Sharik, Sayfi, Qabisah, 
Muhriz, Кидат and ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b Hassan al-‘Anzi, among others, 
were tried in а court; witnesses were brought against them to testify that 
they had flouted the authority of the Khalifah and they were condemned to 
death.5* Нијг and six of his prominent friends were arrested and sent to 
Syria for execution. They were executed at Marj ‘Adhra’ in the vicinity of 
Damascus ? It was the first instance of execution in the history of Islam, 
It took place іп 51 Н according to Tabari,® but Mas'üdif! has fixed 
the data in 53 H. This cruel act casts a shadow on the reign of 
Mu‘awiyah The cold-blooded murder of fellow Muslims aroused widespread 
public indignation. The Prophet's widow ‘A‘ishah reprimanded Mu'áwiyah 
for the execution of Hujr and his six friends € Mu‘awiyah replied to her, 
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“I did not execute them ; those who testified against them are responsible for 
their murder." $9 Mu‘awiyah seemed to have lost his self-control and harmed 
his reputation as a man of /nim5* by carrying out executions of fellow Muslims, 


Mu‘awiyah displayed authoritarianism not only by initiating the practice 
of executions (supra, pp 88,89) of political opponents, but also in the choice 
of his successor. He forced his will upon the Islamic community to accept his 
son Yazid as his chosen heir-presumptive (wali al-‘ahd) and obtained a 
ceremonial public oath of loyalty (bay'ah) from them by tact and subtle 
pressure. He is said to have compared his decision to appoint Yazid as his 
successor with that of Abū Bakr's nominating ‘Umar bin al-Khattab. This 
Arabic tradition is of doubtful authenticity. Nevertheless, the shrewd political 
propaganda used to justify Mu'àwiyah's action lends some colour to its 
authenticity. Abü Bakr's nomination of “Umar was obviously based on 
impersonal considerations of the latter'sservice to Islam, his proven ability of 
leadership and acceptance by the public without dissent The nomination 
of Yazid, on the other hand, was motivated by the selfish desire to perpetuate 
political power within the Umaiyad family. Yazid had rendered no 
creditable service to Islam and his reputation as a Muslim was rather shaky 
Though the Syrians seem to have accepted Yazid’s succession readily, it was 
opposed by many in ‘Iraq and the Hijaz The public profession of bay'ah to 
Yazid was effected in 56 Н according to Tabari. Among the prominent 
personalities who abstained or opposed Yazid’s status as successor-designate 
to Mu'àwiyah were al-Husain bin ‘Ali, ‘Abd Allah bin al-Zubayr, ‘Abd 
Allah bin ‘Umar, and ‘Abd al-Rahmàn bin Abi Bakr,’ influential leaders 
of the Quraysh nobility, and themselves eligible candidates for succession to 
khilafat after Mu'àwiyah They opposed Yazid's succession to khilàfat on 
moral and personal grounds $ Ву the arbitrary choice of Yazid as his 
successor, Mu‘awiyah incurred unpopularity from various quarters and turned 
the Umaiyad government into a conventional monarchy (mulk). During the 
first decade of his reign, from 41 to 51 Н. (i.e., from the restoration of 
national unity, 4% al-Jamá'ah, after the abdication of al-Hasan till the 
execution of Hujr bin 'Adiy) Mu'àwiyah seemed' to have-maintained the 
balance of public opinion in his favour. He had impressed his contemporaries 
by his political acumen, but during the last years of his rule, he began to lose 
public esteem as he grew more and more autocratic and intolerant of any 
form of opposition to his views. 

There are many Arabic traditions that testify to the monarchial style of 
the life of Mu'áàwiyah. Не on assuming power made an ostentatious display 
of his authority by sitting on a throne (sar? ).9 Не introduced some court 
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ceremonials by appointing officials like 487b (chamberlain)” and bawtwábün 
(door-keepers)." They kept the ruler away from the generality of the public 
Unlike his austere and ascetic immediate predecessors, Mu'awiyah employed 
night-watchmen (karas al-layl)” to guard his palace. 

All these measures were obviously precautionary, introduced to avert 
sudden attempts on his life. It is pertinent to recall that political assassination 
had claimed the lives of three of four khalifahs before Mu‘awiyah The 
Umaiyad ruler had taken to heart the lessons of contemporary history and 
took measures to prevent recurrence of a similar fate 

The early generations of Muslims saw the contrast between the life-style 
of the Khulafa@ al-Rashidin and that of Mu‘awiyah То them Mu‘awiyah 
appeared more like a malık”? (king) than the prototype khalifah Tabari™ and 
Ibn al-Athir” quote ‘Umar bin al-Khattab, saying: “Remember Kisra 
(Chosros) and Qaysar (Caesar) and their resourcefulness, and (the like of them) 
among you is Mu'àwiyah " There seems to be some anachronism in this 
statement, yet it reflects an early Islamic opinion about Mu'àwiyah. It 15 
quite understandable why a man like Sa'id bin al-Musayyab should accuse 
Mu‘awiyah of transforming the khildfat into а mulk (kingdom) 7 An antici- 
patory statement attributed to the Prophet Muhammad declared that the 
khildfat would last only for thirty years, and then ıt would become а mulk." 
This and similar opinions tend to suggest that Mu'àwiyah's reign was the 
beginning of a new style of government and ushering in of a new era; in 
short, it was a turning point in Islamic history. 

Like pre-Islamic Sassanid and Byzantine monarchs Mu'àwiyah was 
credited with being the Arab founder of taz factories Tirdz (literally, 
embroidery) were embroidered garments manufactured in state-owned 
factories for the use of royalty It was the khalifah’s prerogative to invest 
dignitaries with /w4z garments as a mark of recognition and honour Dar 
al-tiráz (embroidery factory) came into existence in Islamic society during the 
Umaiyad period,"* but there is an uncertainty about the exact date of their 
first establishment. Subsequent Umaiyad Khalifahs like ‘Abd al-Malik, 
Hisham and Marwan JĮ were also credited with being the founders of teraz 
factories However, al- Ya'qübi's statement—"£áz (garments) were manu- 
factured for him (Mu'àwiyah) in Yaman, Misr, Alexandria and al-Ruha 
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(Edessa): would put back the date of origin of tırãz factories to the reign of 
Mu'àwiyah This is a unique piece of evidence on early Islamic textiles. 
There is, however, no corroboration of it in any other known primary source. 
Was al-Ya'qübi stating this in order to denigrate Mu'àwiyah or to give him 
credit for being the first to establish уй factories in Islamic society? It is 
very unlikely that Ya'qübi would give credit to Mu‘awiyah for something 
that he did not accomplish as his attitude towards the founder of the Umaiyad 
dynasty and his successors was pronouncedly hostile because of his pro-Shi'ah 
sympathies 

Mu'àwiyah was a keen judge of human character. He selected loyal 
and dependable collaborators He appointed men of the calibre of ‘Amr bin 
al-‘As and Maslamah bin Mukhallad as governors of Egypt, al-Mughirah bin 
Shu‘bah® and ‘Abd Allah bin ‘Amir bin Qurayz as governors of Küfah and 
Basrah, respectively, and Marwàn bin al-Hakam as the governor of Madinah. 
These governors played an important role in the success of the khiladfat of 
Mu‘awiyah. 

‘Abd Allah bin ‘Amir was the governor of Basrah in the days of ‘Uthman 
bin ‘Affan’s khilafat. He distinguished himself as general of the Arab army. 
He conquered and consolidated Arab rule in several areas of Khurasan. 
Mu'áwiyah restored to him the governorship of Basrah in 41 H. He 
held office till 44 H Although Ibn ‘Amir’s fame rests on his successful 
military campaigns in the East, his tenure of office was also notable for 
agricultural developments of Basrah. Ibn ‘Amir “granted his uncle Umair 
an area of 8000 djarib, and the grantee brought them under cultivation, 
digging a canal for the irrigation of the fields and gardens. Even Ibn ‘Amir’s 
mother had several canals dug. ‘Abd Allah bin ‘Amir himself caused canals 
to be dug in the district of Basra and on the way from Basra to Mecca built 
a palace surrounded by artificially irrigated gardens in an-Nibadj, a place in 
Northern Arabia, and nearby a village, called al-Karyatani. A daughter of 
his also dug a canal which irrigated lands near Basra *!" 


Ibn ‘Amir was dismissed from office on his failure to suppress tribal dis- 
turbances in Basrah in 44 H. He was replaced by Ziyàd bin Abihi. 
Before Mu'àwiyah's reign, Ziyad bin Sumaiyah was a devoted follower of 
‘Ali and served the fourth khalifah of Islam till his assassination. Mu‘awiyah 
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recognised the political talent of Ziyad bin Abihi and went so far as to adopt 
him as his own half-brother by means of customary adoption known as 
istilhág? in 44 H. Mu‘awiyah re-named him Ziyàd bin Abi Sufyan and 
appointed him governor of Basrah The adoption of Ziyàd invited 
widespread criticism of righteous Muslims? and also of some of the members 
of the Bani Umaiyah ** Mu'àwiyah was very sensitive to criticisms of his 
adoption of Ziyad bin Abi Sufyan. Marwàn bin al-Hakam was dismissed 
from his governorship of Madinah partly because of his disapproval of this 
adoption.55 During his tenure of office from 44 to 53 H. Ziyàd distinguished 
himself as a ruthless administrator. He introduced reforms in the tribal 
organisations of Basrah and Kufah and revised the pay-roll of ‘afd’ (stipends 
and pensions). He also transferred 50,000 Arabs from “Iraq to Khurasan.*5 
Ziyad was the most celebrated Umaiyad governor of ‘Iraq before Hajjaj bin 
Yusuf. 

Like his predecessor Ibn ‘Amir, Ziyad bin Abi Sufyan was also credited 
to have paid attention to the improvement of agriculture in ‘Iraq. He granted 
fallow lands to many Arabs on condition that these must be cultivated 
within a period of two years. Otherwise he took the land back. Ziyād also 
gave estates of land to his relatives who spent money to dig canals and settle 
peasants on the farm lands." Ziy&d’s lieutenants also brought waste lands 
under cultivation. The improvement of agriculture was an important 
achievement of Mu‘awiyah’s governors in ‘Iraq. Agricultural developments 
resulted 1n an increase in land revenues for the provincial exchequer. 

Mu‘awiyah’s governors were powerful executives; they not only governed * 
but also played an important role in the military affairs of the Empire by 
recruiting armies and sending expeditions in various directions to conquer 
and colonize foreign lands Ibn ‘Amir and Ziyad sent military expeditions 
to Khwarizm,% Kabul,? Herat” and Balkh,?! the ancient Bactria. It also 
appears from Arabic sources that exploratory raids on Indian territories were 
initiated during Mu‘awiyah’s reign. ‘Abd Allah bin Sawwar al-‘Abdi?? was 
sent to attack Qiqan, a stronghold in Baluchistan, in 43 H. He led 4000 
soldiers, reached Makran and attacked Oiqan.?? After the raid, the Arab 
army returned to Makran which seemed to have served as the military base 
of the Arabs in this region at this time. More raids were carried out on this 
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territory by Sinan bin Salamah and Rashid bin ‘Amr al-Azdi.* During 
Mu'áwiyah's reign we also find al-Muhallab bin Abi Sufrah leading recon- 
naissance raid ona vast region between Multan and Kabul” traversing Bannah 
(modern Bannu in Pakistan) and its surrounding regions in 44 H./664 A D 
The Arabs" ambition to establish their rule on Indian territory began 
to be formulated in Mu‘awiyah’s reign, and it was realized, in part, half a 
century later, during al-Walid's reign, when Sind was conquered and annexed 
to the Umaiyad state. These eastward thrusts of the Arabs were matched by 
similar events in other parts of the Empire. 

By far the most ambitious and memorable event of Mu‘awiyah’s reign 
was an Arab military offensive against Byzantium with the ultimate objective 
of capturing Constantinople. Mu'àwiyah made arduous preparations to 
fulfil his ambitions. He was the first Muslim amir to realize the importance 
of a naval fleet (ustäl) in the Mediterranean Sea to defend the coastal areas 
of Syria, Egypt and North Africa from the incursions of the Byzantine fleet. 
According to traditions, Mu‘awiyah asked for ‘Umar I's permission to build 
ships, but his request was turned down; but *Uthmàn bin ‘Affan granted 
Mu'àwiyah permission to build sailships for seafaring.” Thereupon, 
Mu ‘awiyah established a dar al-sina‘ah*’ (literally wet-dock) or arsenal at Acre 
(‘Akka) on the Mediterranean coast of Greater Syria for ship-building to 
equip an Arab navy. The matertals for ship-building were collected from 
Mt. Lebanon.?* Mu'àwiyah transferred “Persian workmen settled in Antioch, 
Hims and Ba‘labakk to Tyra, Acre and other ports’? for building ships. 
The ancient Phoenicians were no longer the builders of ships for the naval 
fleets. The earliest naval activity of Mu'awiyah was an attack on Cyprus in 
28 H during ‘Uthman’s khilafat. At this time the commander of 
Mu'àwiyah's fleet was ‘Abd Allah bin Qays al-Harisi Five years after this 
event, there was a second attack on Cyprus in 33 Н. The colonisation of 
Cyprus by the Arabs under Mu‘awiyah made them a great power in the 
East. The attacks on Rhodes, Crete and other islands in the Mediterranean 
Sea were the logical outcome of the capture of Cyprus 

Mu‘awiyah built a second 427 al-sind‘ah'™ in the Nile river near Fustat, 
at first ‘on the island of Rawda, in 54/674.’ The purpose of this arsenal was 
to’ build naval ships for the Egyptian navy, which had already proved 1 
naval strength in an encounter with the Byzantine fleet at the battle of the 
masts (Dhài al-Sawári) in 34 H There were 17,000 sailships (safinah 
shará'iyah)'*! laden with men and weapons (mashhinah bP l-ru9al wa’l-silah) 

during Mu'àwiyah's reign. These military preparations had only one purpose: 
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to confront the Byzantine fleet in the Mediterranean Sea and to launch an 
assault on Constantinople, the capital of Byzantium. 


The hostilities between the Arabs and the Greeks during Mu'awiyah's 
reign began in the year 42 A.H./662 А D. and ended іп 60 Н /679.80 A D. 
There was apparently no fightingin the year 41 H.,—the year of Mu‘awiyah’s 
coronation. During the 18 years that the confrontation lasted, Mu‘awiyah’s 
armed forces hammered at the defence perimeters of the Byzantine state 
in Asia Minor (2/-Кӣт) and the Greek isles in the Mediterranean Sea. 
Mu ‘awiyah’s fleet, manned by Syrians and Egyptians,!?? took control of the 
strategic islands of Rhodes and!” Crete in 53 and 54 AH. The commanders 
of Mu'áwiyah's fleet were Junadah bin Abi Umaiyah,!?*^ ‘Uqbah bin ‘Amir 
al-Juhani,' 5 Busr bin Abi Artah' and Yazid bin Shajarah al-Rahawi 19 
During the year 54 H. Junadah bin Abi Umaiyah navigated the Arab 
fleet through the Dardanelles and captured the island of Arwad!?* (Cyzicus) 
in the sea of Marmora and established an Arab naval base there under the 
command of Mujahid bin Jabr.'? Cyzicus was used as the winter 
headquarters for the Arab fleet. The Arabs mounted repeated naval attacks 
on the city of Constantinople in the summer months of the year, but its 
impregnable walls and the resistance of the defenders of the Byzantine capital 
foiled the attempt of the besiegers to capture it. Greek fire, a kind of 
explosive, thrown [by the Greeks at Arab ships caused loss of life and morale 
among invaders. “бо patient was their perseverance, or so languid, were 
their operations, that they (Arabs) repeated in the six following summers the 
same attack and retreat, with a gradual abatement of hope and vigour, 
till the mischances of shipwreck and disease, of the sword and of fire, 
compelled them to relinquish their fruitless enterprise ’’!!° 


Mu'àwiyah's land forces attacked various Greek positions in al-Rüm 
(Asia Minor) and obtained a good deal of booty (ghanīmah) and prisoners of 
war. There were several Arab warriors who distinguished themselves in these 
summer and winter forays in the Byzantine territory. Among the most 
notable Arab commanders were ‘Abd al-Rahmàn bin Khalid bin al-Walid,!"! 
who led expeditions during the years 44, 45 and 40 Н ; Sufyan bin ‘Awfal- 
Azdi,!!? who led military campaigns in the years 50 and 52 A H.; Malik bin 
Hubayrah al-Saküni,'? who raided al-Rüm in 46,47 and 48 Н. and so 
forth. 
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Among other warrior leaders, the names of “Abd al-Rahman al-Qayni,!!* 
‘Uqbah bin Nafi','!5 ‘Abd al-Rahman bin Umm al-Hakam al-Thaqafi,!!5 
‘Abd Allah bin Qays al-Fazari,!!7 Ma'n bin Yazid al-Sulami,!!? ‘Amr bin 
Murrah al-Juhani,'!® ‘Abd Allah bin Kuraiz al-Bajili7? are prominent. 
Among the Arabs who took part in the Byzantine war, there were tribesmen 
from Thaqif, Quraysh, Azd, Sakün, Fazarah, Sulaym, Qayn and the like. 
The total number of regular forces and volunteer fighters who took part in 
these internecine warfares might well have exceeded 100,000 Arabs. The 
raids in Asia Minor, though they did not result 1n territorial acquisition, 
caused considerable economic damage to the population of al-Rüm. From 
the reign of Mu‘awiyah to that of Sulayman there were intermittent hostilities 
between these two major powers—the Khilafat and Byzantium —not only in 
Asia Minor but also in the vast area of the Mediterranean. This was the 
beginning of an armageddon which was carried on by successive Muslim 
rulers for more than seven centuries till the fall of Constantinople in 1453 
AD The casualties of the Arabs in the war against Byzantium during 
Mu ‘awiyah’s reign were approximately 30,000 persons.!?! 


The Byzantine war of Mu‘awiyah united various factions of Muslims in 
a common objective, and we see Ibn 'Abbas, Ibn 'Umar and Ibn al-Zubayr 
fighting alongside Yazid bin Mu'àwiyah against the Greeks in 49 H.!? 
But seven years later, when Mu'awiyah appointed his son Yazid as successor- 
designate, he encountered political opposition from these same personalities, 
namely, Ibn Abbas, Ibn “Umar and Ibnal-Zubayr. The ghazawdt al-Rim 
planned and mounted by Mu‘awiyah might have helped the process of heal- 
ing of wounds of the first civil war 1n the Islam and restored some semblance 
of unity of the Ummah. 


The military confrontation between the Khilafat and Byzantium was also 
celebrated for certain diplomatic initiatives made by both sides. А certain 
Sabür,!?? who ruled over Arminiyah, sent his envoy Sorji to Mu'awiyah to seek 
a military alliance against the Byzantine state. This took place, according 
to Bar-Hebraeus, in the year 46 A.H./666 A.D. The Emperor Constantine 
IV'*4 of Byzantium also sent an envoy to Mu'àwiyah at Damascus. Similarly, 
Isfahani alludes to Mu‘awiyah’s envoy ‘Abd Allah bin Mas'adah al-Fazari"? 





(114) ibid, pp 129-130 

(115) Ibid, p 130. 

(116) Ibid., р 161 

(117) Ibid., p 167. 

(112) Ibid , p. 164. 

(119) Ibid., p. 175. 

(120) Ibid , p. 130. 

(121) Gibbon, Joe. cit., 387. 

(122) Tabari, Ta'rikh, vi, 130. 

(123) Ibn al-'Ibri, Ta'rikh Mukhtasar al-Duwal, Beirut, 1958, р. 109. 
(124) Ibid., p. 109. 

(125) Tabari, op. cit., p. 161. (He fought agaist the Greeks in 52 Н./672 A.C.). 
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visiting the court of the Greek Emperor at Constantinople.?5 These were 
probably the first diplomatic exchanges between the Arabs and Greeks in the 
annals of the khildfat Baladhuri!?’ and Gibbon'?? mention the truce between 
Mu'àwiyah and the Greek Emperor, but do not cite any date. Professor 
G Levi Della Vida!” states that the year of the truce between Mu'àwiyah 
and his Greek counterpart was 57 H But this is contradicted by an 
Arab scholar,? who asserts that the treaty was signed in 59 A.H./678-9 A.D. 
*"The Emperor sent a patrician, John (nicknamed Pitzkaudis), with them 
(1. e., Arab ambassadors of Mu'awiyah) to Damascus to draw up the terms of 
the treaty. The Caliph received him with great ceremony and agreed to 
pay three thousand pieces of gold, eight hundred captives and fifty thorough- 
bred horses. Nevertheless, the Byzantine Empire failed to take advantage of 
its victory at this time by neglecting to build up a strong and permanent 
navy." 


Mu'àwiyah's effort to capture Constantinople failed, but it continued to 
inspire successive generations of Muslim rulers to endeavour to conquer the 
Byzantine capital. The many wars of Mu'awiyah's reign must have cost the 
Islamic state millions of dinars for the purchase of armaments, provisions and 
equipping the navy with men and warships as well as paying the fighters' 
emoluments (2/45)?! The Byzantine war was financially disastrous. All 
available resources had to be mobilized to keep the war going for several 
years. The cost of the grandiose war projects necessitated the imposition 
of heavy taxes on the subject peoples — Ya'qübi'?? produced the following 
revenue estimate of Mu'awiyah's government :- 


Sawád ....,...................................... 120,000,000 dirhams 
Ahwàz ........................................ 40,000,000 E 
ESTIS. uia E DI de pee ea err 0,000,000 m 
Yamāmah and Bahrayn ................... 15,000,000 ñ 
Kâr Dijlah ....... ........ .................. _10,000,000 ›› 
Dinawar, Hamadàn and Jibal (Media) ..... 40,000,000 А 
Rayy............ serra see aaa... 30,000,000 - 
Hulwàn .... ..... аа: 20,000,000 » 
Mawsil and its districts................ .......... 45,000,000 УУ 


Adharbayjan _................................. 30,000,000 

Diyar Mudar and Diyar Rabi‘ah............. | 55,000,000 
(126) Isfahàni, al-Aghani, xv, pp. 168-169. 

(127) Balàdhuri, Futzh al-Buldan, Cairo, 1959, 163. 

(128) Gibbon, loc. cit., p. 387. 

(129) G. Levi Della Vida, article ‘Umatyads’ in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, first edition, iv, 

p. 1000. 

(130) Aly Mohamed Fahmy, Muslim sea-power in the Eastern Mediterranean, Cairo, 1966, p. 95. 

(131) Tabari, Ta’rikh, vi, p. 161. 

(132) Ya'qübi, Ta'rikh, i1, pp. 233-234. 
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Egypt usqay sasawaqa a. Geha ria. a 3,000,000 dinars 
Palestine siere ындан Beasties NER EHE RM Pun at 450,000 us 
Jordan о tu к КККК E PUE НЕА 180,000 » 
Damascus ..........e ...... s... . 450,000 И 
Jand Hims аон ae a esere RES 350,000 » 
Qinnasrin and fAwasim ................... Kase 450,000 s 
Yemen users cie e ЕК - “Means 1,200,000 2 


Ya'qübi's revenue estimate does not ¿Óso facto give an accurate under- 
standing of the economic realities of Mu'&wiyah's reign. The statistics of 
revenues of various regions could not always have been uniform for each region, 
and they must have fluctuated from year to year for a variety of natural 
reasons, e.g., outbreak of plague ;(/a'4n),?* drought or flood and harvest 
failures. Therefore, our data are only approximations The revenue collec- 
tions from Sawad in ‘Iraq, Yemen and Egypt show that these were, agri- 
culturally, the most productive areas of the Empire. Significantly enough, 
Hijaz is excluded from the list of tax-paying regions. Would it be logical 
to assume that the people of Hijaz were enjoying tax holiday in Mu‘awiyah’s 
reign ? Indeed, Hijaz received special favour from Mu‘awiyah’s government.!*5 
The Umaiyad ruler reclaimed waste lands and sank wells for irrigation to 
improve agriculture in the region of Hijaz 


We have very sparse data of early Islamic period on the subject. It is, 
nevertheless, possible to compare the financial reports bearing on the period 
preceding Mu'awiyah's reign with those of his own in order to measure the 
increase in the quantum of taxes over the years. Baladhuri recorded the 
following data of the reign of *Umar I, who died seventeen years before the 
commencement of Mu‘awiyah’s reign. 


Revenue of Ѕамай!26,,,............... .100,000,000 dirhams 
Revenue of Еркурї!37.................... 2,000,000 dinars 


The tax of Sawad in Mu'awiyah's reign was 120 million dirhams which 
was 20 million dirhams more than in ‘Umar’s time The increase in the 
revenue of Sawad over the years was 20%. Similarly, the revenue from Egypt 
during ‘Umar’s reign was 2 million dinars compared to 3 million dinars 1n 
Mu'àwiyah's epoch. Therefore, the increase was 50%. This brief com- 
parison would indicate a substantial increase in revenue assessment and 
collection in Mu‘awiyah’s reign This increase was perhaps deliberate; it 
was partly due to high cost of warfare and the necessity for the government 
to meet increased expense by levying higher taxes on subject peoples. 


(133) Ibid., p. 234; A variant repoit shows a lesser revenue yield of Yemen. It was said to 
be 900,000 dinars only, 1.e,, 300,000 dinars less than the estimate shown above. 


(134) Tabari, op. cit., p. 130. 

(135) Kurd ‘Ali, al-Islam wa'l-Hadárat al-Arabiyah, Cairo, 1959, ii, 160. 
(136) Baladhuri, Бий al-Buldán, Cairo, 1959, р. 270. 

(137) Ibid., p. 217 
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Mu'áwiyah had, besides kkaraj, some other sources of revenue First, he 
resorted to the sequestration of property of former kings, nobles and dignit- 
aries in Syria, Mesopotamia, 'Iraq and Yemen, and distributed some of it 
among his khdssah (elite)'** and relatives He alsoseized crown lands (sawāfi) 
in all provinces; the income from saw4f? lands in ‘Iraq alone amounted to 
100,000,000 dirhams.? Secondly, he gave liberty to his airs to amass 
wealth during their tenures of office, but kept an estimate of their assets. 
The wealth of ‘Amr bin al-‘As at the time of his death was 300,000 dinars, 
that of ‘Uqbah bin “Amir was 30,000 dinars and 700,000 dirhams, and that 
of Maslamah bin Mukhallad was 100,000 dinars and 1,800,000 dirhams. АП 
of them were Mu'awiyah's governors of Egypt in succession Ziyad bin Abi 
Sufyan had personal wealth to the tune of 6,000.000 dinars.*? Mu'awiyah 
was lenient to his governors in allowing them to accumulate personal wealth 
in order to gain their unswerving loyalty, but when they died the khalifah 
did not hesitate in confiscating the wealth of all former governors !^! 
Mu'awiyah himself became extremely wealthy,'*? but he was also a generous 
person !? In his testamentary bequest, he gave away half of his wealth to 
the bayt al-mal (public exchequer) '** 


Some Arabic sources give Mu'awiyah credit for being the first Arab ruler 
to order the collection of customary haddya’l-nawritz wa’l-mihryan 135 Accord- 
ing to pre-Islamic Sassanid administrative traditions, revenue officers of ‘Iraq 
and Persia used to collect hadd@ya money (a customary tax), besides the usual 
land-tax from the peasants in order to buy gifts for the sovereign on the 
festive occasion of nawriiz and mithrijan — Nawrüz was the new year festival 
which used to be celebrated at the spring equinox and mihridn (literally, 
‘love of life’) was celebrated at the autumn equinox The yearly gifts of 
nawriz and mihrián amounted to 10,000,000 dirhams in Mu'awiyah's reign, 
says Ya'qubi,'^5 but al-Suli estimated hadáyZ to Mu'awiyah at 50,000,000 
dirhams 147 This might be an exaggeration However, the quantity of haday&ë 
was so large that it required ships (boats) co carry them from “Iraq to Syria 148 


The composition of the staff of Mu'awiyah's administration was multi- 
racial He employed non-Arabs and non-Muslims (dhimm?) in the revenue 


(138) Ya'qübi, Ta'rikh, и p 234; cf my article Khassa wa-‘Amma in The Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, new edition, 1v, (forthcoming) z 


(139) Ibid., p. 233. 
(140) Ya‘qibi, Mushakalat al-Nàs li-Zamanihim, Beirut, 1962, pp. 16-17. 
(141) Ibid., p. 17 


(142) S.A. el-Ali, ‘Milkiyat al-Aradi fi'l-Hijàz fi'l-Qarn al-Awwal al-Hijri' m Majallat al ‘Arab, 
Riyad, 1969, pp. 992-992, cf also Abu’l-Nasr, Mu'àwryah, р 152 
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departments of ‘Iraq and Syria. He appointed Sarjün bin Mansür al-Rümi 
to the management of the Revenue Department (Diwan al-Kharaj) of 
Damascus, and Ibn Uthal al-Nasrani, a physician by profession, to the 
directorship of the Revenue Department of Hims. ‘Umar bin al-Khattab 
prohibited the appointment of non-Muslim officials until they embraced 
Islam, but Mu‘awiyah ignored ‘Umar’s principle. He needed their services 
for the management of revenue administration These men were familiar 
with financial administration of Syria. The father of Sarjün, namely, al- 
Mansür was in the service of Heraclius before the Arab conquest of Syria.!5? 
He knew the fisc of Syria very well Не also helped the Muslim conquerors 
of Syria. Mu‘awiyah “used the business experience of the Sardjünids to 
organise the financial administration “his fiscal reform gave him the 
resources required to maintain his armies, carry out desirable public works 
and pay the subsidies necessary to secure the success of his plans.P?!" In ‘Iraq, 
Mu'Awiyah employed men of Persian extraction like Zadan Farrukh!*?? in the 
revenue department. Local Coptic officers were employed in similar offices 
in Egypt. 


A number of administrative innovations were introduced during the long 
reign of the first Umaiyad ruler. The Diwan al-Barid (Department of the 
Post)5? was established for the first time for rapid communication of news 
from one part of the Empire to another. The Diwan al- Khátam (Bureau of the 
Signet)'5^ was also innovated by Mu'awiyah to preserve duplicate copies of 
stamped official letters for future reference and verification in the event of 
administrative irregularities stemming from forgery of documents. The 
foundations ofa structure of imperial administration were laid by Mu'àwiyah ; 
his successors like 'Abd al-Malik and Hishàm built the super-structure of the 
Umaiyad administration. 


Mu'àwiyah's commitments to external affairs of the state overshadowed 
all other feats of his reign. His government, nevertheless, did contribute to 
the developments of Islamic religious monuments significantly. There were 
embellishments and renovations of existing national monuments in Arabia, 
‘Iraq and Egypt. For instance, the Ka‘bah used to be covered with Coptic 
(Qubatt) kiswah (coverings) since the khilàfat of ‘Umar bin al-Khattab. 
Mu'àwiyah not only supplied the Qubati kiswah for the Ka'bah, but also 
embellished the holy shrine with a second, expensive covering of brocade 
(dibajy) 5* Besides, he also appointed some attendants to look after the building 
of the Ka'bah, and bought candles and oil to light lamps at the precincts of 
the holy shrine and paid for them from the bayt al-mál (public exchequer). 


(149) Јаһѕһуагі, a/-Wuzara^ wa'l-Kuttab, Cairo, 1938, pp. 24, 27. 
(150) Kurd ‘Ali, al-Islam wa’l-Hadarah al-' Arabiyah, Cairo, 1959, u, р. 158. 
(151) Lammens, article ‘Mu‘awiyah’ in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, first ed., iii, p. 618. 
(152) Jahshiyàri, op. cft., p. 26. 
(153) Ibn al-Tiqtagà, al-Fakhri, p. 106; Suyüti, Ta'rikh, p. 200. 
(154) Taban, Ta'rikh, vi, p. 184; Jahshiyari, op. cít., pp. 24-25. 
(155) Al-Azraqi, Akhbar Makkah, Beirut, 1964, i, pp. 176-177 ; 200. 
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Some typical features of Islamic architecture began to take shape during 
thisera Arabic traditions attribute to Mu‘awiyah the credit for enlarge- 
ments of pulpits (mandbir, sing., minbar) of mosques. The minbar of the 
Prophet's mosque had only three stairs during the Apostle's life-time.!^* 
According to Тађагі,!5 the height of the pulpit of the Prophet's mosque was 
raised to six stairs by Marwan bin al-Hakam at the instruction of 
Mu'àwiyah ın 50 Н. Kattani!" recounts a tradition that Mu'àwiyah raised 
the size of a minbar to fifteen mirgát (stairs), perhaps at Damascus. Another 
Arabic tradition cited by al-Azraqi!®® states that Mu'àwiyah was the first 
Muslim ruler who delivered sermons from a pulpit at Makkah. This pulpit 
was apparently still being used upto the time of Harün al-Rashid 
(170-193 Н)  Ya'qübi!9 elaborating on the subject, states that Mu‘awiyah 
carried a pulpit from Syria to Makkah and installed it at the Maspd al-Havam 
and delivered sermons from this pulpit in 44 A.H./664 A.C. He was the first 
to erect a minbar at the Ka‘bah. 

Mu‘awiyah performed the pilgrimage to Makkah twice! during his reign, 
once in 44 A.H. and then in 50 A.H./670 А.С. He had a train of thirty 
mules'® to transport his wives and slave-girls (30122,7) from Syria to Makkah 
and Madinah. During his second and last kajj, Mu'àwiyah ordered the 
removal of the minibar of Masjid al-Nabawi from Madinah to Damascus; but 
a sudden eclipse of-the sun convinced him of the impropriety of his decision. 
Therefore, he abandoned the idea. This event had an interesting con- 
sequence: Mu'àwiyah ordered Marwan bin al-Hakam to enlarge the minbar. 
It is significant that Mu'àwiyah used his two separate occasions of pilgrimage 
to introduce innovations with regard to the minbar at Ka‘bah and at the 
Prophet's mosque These Arabic traditions about the minbar (pulpit) accord 
Mu'àwiyah a special status of honour among early Islamic rulers. 

Mu‘awiyah was innovator of maqsitrah in the masjid in the yéar 44 A.H.!5* 
The maqsürah is an enclosure'® or a small chamber (/ujraA)!96 near the mihrāb 
(praying пісһе)! in which the Khalifah offered prayers. The reason for 
constructing the magsiérah was political. After an attempt on his life by a 
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Khariji fanatic'®® Mu‘awiyah ordered the construction of a maqgsürah іп а 
masjid (which was probably adjacent to the palace of the Khahfah at 
Damascus). Ibn Khaldün also affirms that the magsürah was innovated by 
Mu'àwiyah!$ for political reasons Thenceforward, the magqstirah became a 
new feature of mosque architecture in Islamic society. The first Sufyanid 
ruler also recruited vigilance теп!” to stand by at the time of his leading 
congregational prayers 


Mu'àwiyah's governors of ‘Iraq and Egypt, namely, Ziyad and Maslam’ah 
contributed indirectly to the progress of Islamic architecture 


The earliest masjid of the garrison town of Basrah was built in 14 
A.H./635 А C. and the mosque of Kufah was built in 17 A.H./638 A C. 
The mosque of Basrah was originally an area marked out for the purpose of 
prayer and enclosed by reeds (gagab) "! The boundaries of the square size 
masjid of Kufah were fixed by arrow-casts 122 This mosque, like the one at 
Basrah, was situated near the official residence of the amir “This area was 
not enclosed by walls but by a ditch only, and the sole architectural feature 
was a covered colonnade (zulla), 200 cubits long, which ran the whole length 
of the south side.”! The jämt‘ (congregational mosque) could accommodate 
40,000 Muslims during the Khilafat of ‘Umar bin al-Khattab 17° 


Ziyad bin Abi Sufyan, governor of Basrah since 44 A.H., became the 
governor of Kufah as well as Basrah after the death of Mughirah in 50 A H. 
He spent six months in Basrah and six months in Kufah!” from 50 to 53 H. 
As the first governor of two garrison cities, Zıyad felt the need to re-build 
and embellish the mosques of both Basrah and Kufah The reconstruction 
of the mosque of Basrah preceded that of Kufah The Basrah mosque was 
re-built around the year 45 A.H/655 A.D. It was enlarged and re-built with 
materials like burnt brick (ajurr) and gypsum (jzss) and the roof of teak 
(al-saj).17° It is also recorded by Baladhuri that the manárah of this mosque 
was built of stone by Ziyad.!7 This is the first reference to the construction 
of a manárah in a masjid in early Islamic society Professor Creswell’s 
statement that the minarets were introduced for the first time in ‘Amr’s 
mosque at Fustat!” in 673 А.С. (ie, 53 A.H.) needs modification. The 
construction of minarets at the Basrah mosque preceded that of the jami‘ 
‘Amr bin al-‘As. However, there is no specific information on the number of 
minarets constructed by Ziyàd. 
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The mosque of Küfah was enlarged by al-Mughirah and Ziyad bin Abi 
Sufyan.'”? The floor of the mosque was paved with pebbles. The columns 
(asátin) of the mosque of Küfah were brought from the hills of Ahwaz (Jabal 
Ahwàz).** Ziyàd introduced the magsirah for the first time in the Küfah 
mosque and it was subsequently renovated by the Umaiyad governor Khalid 
bin ‘Abd Allah al-Qasri !! According to Creswell, the roof of the mosque 
of Küfah was unusually high, and its "roofing system resembled that of an 
apadána or Hall of Columns of the old Persian Kings.”’!*? 

On the other hand, the reconstruction of the Jami‘ ‘Amr bin al-‘As was 
another public work undertaken by Mu'áwiyah's governor of Egypt, Maslamah 
bin Mukhallad. ‘Amr’s mosque, also known as Jamz‘ al-‘Atiq'®* was the first 
mosque of Egypt built in the year 21 A H./641-42 A C. The size of this 
mosque, according to Maqrizi, was 50 cubits in length and 30 cubits in width. 
Maslamah bin al-Mukhallad was the first person to reconstruct ‘Amr’s 
mosque, because the old mosque could not accommodate the increasing 
population of Fustat for the Friday prayers The mosque of ‘Amr was de- 
molished and reconstructed in 53 A.H./673-74 A.C., according to al-Kindi.'5* 
Ibn al-Mukhallad also ordered the erection of a mandy at this mosque 
Maqrizi!5 endorsed Kindi's statement that Mu'àwiyah ordered Maslamah 
to erect sawdami’ at the four corners of the mosque. ‘He (Maslamah) was the 
first to do so and none preceded him (in this work), asserts Maqrizi.?$ Creswell 
apparently based his conclusion on Maqrizi's statement that Maslamah bin 
al-Mukhallad was the pioneer among Arabs in erecting sawám? at 'Amr's 
mosque  Kindi's use of the word mandr and Maqrizi's sawamz’ are identical 
and they refer to minarets. 

Baládhuri's statement that Ziyad bin Abi Sufyàn built manárah at Basrah 
mosque (c. 45 Н) contradicts Maqrizi's and Creswell’s claim that Ibn 
al-Mukhallad constructed minarets for the first time (in Islamic society) at 
‘Amr’s mosque in 53 A.H. We have reasons to assume that Baladhuri's 
statement is authentic and reliable. Moreover, Balàdhuri was an earlier 
writer than Maqrizi and his integrity as an historian has never been ques- 
tioned. Therefore, we conclude that the architectural feature of minaret was 
introduced for the first time in “Iraq at the Basrah mosque eight years earlier 
than those constructed at 'Amr's mosque in Fustat. 

Religious scholars also credit Mu‘awiyah as one of the foremost trans- 
mitters of Islamic lore and legend. Among the prominent personalities who 
narrated Islamic traditions (ahãdıth) on the authority of Mu‘awiyah were Ibn 
‘Abbas, Sa‘id bin al-Musayyab, Abū Idris al-Khawlani, Abū Salamah bin 
‘Abd al-Rahmán, ‘Urwah bin al-Zubayr, Hammam bin Munabbih and 
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Muhammad bin Sirin.'" The era of Muʻāwiyah saw the gradual dis- 
appearance by death of many great men and women from among the Prophet's 
Companions (sahábah). They constituted an important element in early 
Islamic society. Some 120 of them died during this period. Mu'awiyah 
was the last Companion (54/207) to hold the office of amir al-mw mimin. , 
Among the great Sahabah who died between the years 41 and 60 A H. it 
suffices to mention the following names :— 


Hafsa bint ‘Umar Umm al-Mu'minin!*? (d. 41 A.H ), Labid bin Rabi'a!*? 
(d. 41 A.H.), Safwan bin Umaiyah!” (d 42 A.H.), ‘Amr bin al-'As?! 
(d 43 A.H.), ‘Abd Allah bin Sallam’? (d. 43 A H.), Umm Habibah bint Abi 
Sufyán, Umm al-Mu'minin??? (d. 44 А.Н ), Zayd bin Thabit'* (d 45 A H.), 
al-Hasan bin ‘Ali!’ (d. 49 A.H.), Ka‘b bin Malik al-Ansari (d. 50 A H )!% 
Abu Musa al-Ash'ari?" (d 50 A H.), Mu'àwiyah bin Hudayj (d. 52 A.H.) ° 
Hassan bin Thabit (d 54 A.H ),!?? ‘A‘isha bint Abi Bakr Umm al-Mu'minin 
(d. 58 A.H.)**? and Abu Hurayra (d. 59 АН)?! 


Mu'àwiyah appreciated culture. His interest in history was proverbial. 
He invited to his court a certain “Abid bin Sharyah from San'a' Yemen, to 
narrate the history of the ancient Arab kings and foreign nations." Не 
devoted a part of his daily routine to listen to the history of nations, their 
wars, and administration.’ He had a dafatir al-ta’rikh (codices of history)?” 
prepared for his private history. It appears that Mu'awiyah, the statesman, 
was а real connoisseur of history. Daghfal,2%5 the father of the science of 
genealogy of the Arabs, flourished during Mu‘awiyah’s reign. ‘More learned 
in genealogy than Daghfal’ was an Arabic proverb We also find ‘Abd 
Allah b. Kawwa’, who sketched for Mu‘awiyah, ‘in the manner of genealogists 
of the early time, the character of inhabitants of the various provinces of the 
empire.!?9$ Besides, we gather that Mu'awiyah had some Greek books on 
medicine translated into Arabic by the Christian physician Ibn Uthal 7°” 





(187) Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Isti‘ab, Cairo, 1939, ni; pp. 380-381 : Ibn Hajar, al-Isabah, Cairo, 
1939, ш, p. 413; Dhahabi, Siyar a'lam al-Nubala’, Cairo, 1962, ш, рр 79-80. 

(188) Dhahabi, al-‘lbar fi-Khabar man Ghabar, Kuwait, 1960, 1, 50. 

(189) Ibid , 50. 

(190) Ibid, 50; Ibn Hajar, Tagrib al-Tahdhib, Madinah, 1960, 1, 367. 

(191) Ibn Hajar, Tagrtb al-Tahdhib, ii. p 72. 

(192) Dhahabi, ai-'Ibar, 1, рр 51-52; Ibn al-Athir, а/-Кати!, Beirut, 1967, ш, р. 218 

(193) Ibid., р 52; Ibn al-Athir, op cit., ш, p 222. 

(194) Ibid., p. 53; Ibn Hajar, Tagrib,1, p 272 

(195) Ibn Hajar, Taqrib, 1, p. 168. 

(196) Dhahabi, al-’Jbar, i, р. 56 ; Ibn al-'Imád. Shadharát al-Dhahab, 1, p. 56. 

(197) Ibn Hajar, Taqrib, 1, p. 441. 

(198) Dhahabi, al-'Ibar, 1, p. 57 ; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamul, nı, p. 244 

(199) Ibn Hajar, Taqrib al-Tahdhib, 1, p. 161. 

(200) Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, Beirut, 1957, it, pp. 374-378, Dhahabi, Nubala, п, pp. 98-141. 

(201) Jbid., 11, pp. 362-364; Ibn Hajar, al-Isaba, Cairo, 1939, iv, рр. 200-208 , (1190). 

(202) Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist, Cairo, 1348/1929, р. 132. 

(203) Mas'üdi, Murty al-Dhahab, їп, pp. 40-41. 

(204) Kattani, Tarātib al-Idatiyah, Beirut, n.d., it, pp. 290; 348. 

(205) I. Goldziher, Muslim Studies, London, 1967, 1, 168-169 

(206) Ibid., p. Y68. 


(207) Abu’l-Nasr, Mu‘awiyah bin Abi Sufyán wa-' Asruhu, p. 182 
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Isfahani?? narrates anecdotes about Mu‘awiyah’s appreciation of Arabic 
poetry and music. He granted audience to ‘Abd Allah bin Ja‘far al-Hashimi 
and Sà'ib Kháthir,"? the two foremost names in Arabic music during the 
early Umaiyad period. Sa’ib was credited with the reputation of being 
the first Arab who played the lute ('й4) in Madinah and sang songs to 
the tune of the lute.?!? He was an original composer of music and had many 
disciples like Ibn Surayj, Ma‘bad, Jamilah ‘Azzah al-Mailà"!! who were 
among the great singers and musicians of the time  Mu'àwiyah and his son 
Yazid were patrons of Sa’ib Khathir, the virtuoso. 

Mu'áwiyah died in the month of Rajab іп 60 A.H./679-80 A C. at the 
age of 75 or 80, according to differing records *? He remained khalifah for 
a period of nearly twenty years (nineteen years and three months to be precise). 
The history of Islam has very few instances of sovereigns who ruled as long 
as twenty years or more like Mu‘awiyah, ‘Abd al-Malik, Hishàm, al-Mansür, 
al-Ma'mün, and al-Mu'tamid. There are only two khalifahs (in 'Abbasid 
history) who reigned for about 24 years, namely Harün al-Rashid and 
al-Muqtadir. All these names have become proverbial?" for reigning for two 
decades or more. The Arabic proverbial phrases ‘Kisra’l-‘Arab’?"* ‘Daha,’ 
Mu'àwiyah"5 have immortalised the name of the first Sufyanid Khalifah. 
He bought the outer garment of the Prophet (burdat al-Nabi)?!* from Ka'b 
bin Zuhayr, and preserved it out of reverence and as a source of blessing. 

At the funeral of Mu'awiyah, al-Dahhak bin Qays, the police chief of 
Damascus, made a succinct speech in appreciation of the deceased ruler. 
“......Amir al-Mu'minin, Mu'àwiyah was the limit of the Arabs and the 
strength of the Arabs; God overcame the civil war (fitnah) through him 
and made him king over mankind. He sent armies on land and sea 
(and conquered countries)?! 

This was the general contemporary estimation of Mu'àwiyah's 
achievements. 


(208) Abu’l-Faray al-Isfahani, Kitab al-Aghani, Cairo, 1935, viu, pp. 321-324. 
(209) Ibid , p. 322. 


‘Abd Allah bin Ja‘far presented Sà';b Khathir to the court of Mu‘dwiyah as a poet. 
On his appearance at the court Sá'ib sang the following song of joy 
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py oll a G + Lely de ое; 
(210) Jbid., р. 321. 
(211) Jbid., p. 321. 
(212) Tabari, Ta’rikh, vi, pp. 180-181. 
(213) Tha‘alibi, Thimar al-Qulüb, Cairo, 1965, р. 187. 
(214) Ibid., p. 161. 
(215) Ibid, p. 88. 
(216) Ibid., p. 61. 
(217) Tabari, Ta’rikh, vi, p. 182; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-Ghabah, Teheran, n.d., iv, p. 387. 
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Mu‘awiyah was an Arab leader of great stature and calibre. Some 
scholars rate him superior even to his distinguished successor, the pious ‘Umar 
bin ‘Abd al-'Aziz.?!5 Judged by any standards, Mu'àwiyah ranks among the 
most powerful rulers of the Arabs and among the great sovereigns in early 
Asian history. 


Mu'àwiyah was primarily criticised for having been guilty of four major 
crimes: (1) He seized the khilafat by force of arms, without consultation 
with the community at a time when there were many other eminent Com- 
panions of the Prophet still alive (11) He nominated his son Yazid, who was 
given to wine and music, as his successor to the Khilafat. (ii) He adopted 
Ziyad bin Sumaiyah (euphemistically described as Ibn Abihi, his father’s son) 
as his own half-brother and recognised him as the son of Abū Sufyan. This 
was a violation of the canon law (Shari'ah) of Islam which says, ‘the son 
belongs to bed and the adulterer deserves stoning’ al-walad l?l-firash wa-lil- 
*ahir al-hajar’ (iv) He executed Hujr bin ‘Adiy and his friends??? 

These four actions were un-Islamic. "Therefore, Mu‘awiyah was criticised 
for flouting the sacred law of Islam The moralists find in these four out- 
rageous actions of Mu‘awiyah the major failures of this reign 


The anti-Umaiyad traditions that have come down to us from the 
‘Abbasid period are largely the reflection of the then current appraisal of 
Mu'àwiyah's character and conduct. The unfavourable views taken of him 
may have been justified then considering the state of Islamic society at the 
time. Muslims of the 20th century should, however judge his offences and 
failings in a broader perspective. Mu'àwiyah was undoubtedly guilty of 
having succumbed to the lure of power, placing his own family's interest 
above that of the Community, and the use of any means to attain his ends. 
In his political behaviour and actions he certainly violated the accepted 
norms of early Islamic society and Arab customs. [n certain matters he 
cannot possibly be absolved from harsh criticism on this count. He was no 
spiritual leader or an exemplar of ethicalliving or conduct. But he was a 
political genius, a great administrator and a strategist. In these fields, he 
displayed a rare originality of mind, and proved himself well ahead of his 
time. He had the qualities of an empire-builder and founder of a dynasty. 
To attain his political objective, Mu‘awiyah did not hesitate to resort to 
dubious means such as a subterfuge (Май) and double-dealing (makay) .22° 
His political career shows an unusual degree of upward mobility in early 
Islamic society. He gained success at any cost. He astounded his con- 
temporaries by his political dynamism. 

Mu'àwiyah's statement “I do not use my sword where my whip suffices 
me, and I do not use my whip where my tongue is sufficient (to achieve 
desired results) ; and if there is but a hair (of concord) between me and the 
public, I will not let it be ѕеуегей '22! demonstrates his political outlook. 


(218) Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-Dhahab, Beirut, n.d., 1, p. 65. 


(219) Abu’l-Fida’, ai-Mukhtasar fi-Akhbar al-Bashr, Beirut, n.d., i, pp. 175-176; cf. also 
Tabari, Ta'rikh, vi, pp. 156-157. 


(220) Ya'qübi, Ta'rikh, 1i, p. 238. 
(221) Ibid., p. 238. 
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‘Mu‘awiyah wasa crafty diplomatist ; he has been well compared to Richelieu, 
whose profound knowledge of the human nature enabled him to win over 
men of moderate opinions in all the parties opposed to him."?? A modern 
Arab scholar? has gone so far as to compare Mu‘awiyah’s politics with 
Machiavellian statecraft. The comparison was worth making. History and 
legend, fact and fiction, seem to unite in investing the protean personality of 
Mu‘awiyah with an aura, in which admiration for his political skill and 
achievements vies for supremacy over the affronts inflicted on one's sensibilities 
by his spiritual and moral iapses. This continues to mystify the students of 
history. Only those who are neither dazzled by worldly success, nor are 
partisans of a rigid code of dogmas, but are scrupulous in weighing the 
excellence along with the reprehensible in his character and conduct, can 
present a fair estimation of the sumtotal of the man. The present sketch is 
a modest attempt in that direction within the confines of an article. 


(222) Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, Cambridge, 1969, p. 195. 


(223) Rifa’i, ‘Asr al-Ma' man, Cairo, 1928, i, p. 18, (sic). 


ASPECTS OF ISLAMIC IMPACT ON PRE-COLONIAL KANO 
C.N. Ubah 


T is well known that Islam was one of the great forces which. profoundly 
affected historical developments in many areas of sub-Saharan Africa. 
Thanks to the efforts of Arabist scholars, particularly those of Professor 
J.S. Trimingham, much is now known about the history of Islam in this 
region in terms of its penetration, expansion, and impact.! Professor. 
Trimingham's works are general studies, but recognition is also being given 
by other scholars to the need for research into aspects of Islam within narrower 
geographical confines. The time is yet to come when more specialized 
studies will enable us to appreciate to an extent, not possible at present, not 
only the process and problems of Islamic penetration and expansion but also 
the precise ways in which Islam modified or altered African institutions. 
The principal objective of this paper is to examine some of the political, 
economic, and social implications of Islam for Kano emirate, a major Islamic 
stronghold in Northern Nigeria. Our treatment of this subject will be limited 
to the period preceding the establishment of a colonial administration in the 
beginning of the present century. By way of a preliminary it is important to 

discuss the planting of Islam in this territory. 


PHASES oF IsLAMIG EXPANSION 


There are three marked phases in the long story of Kano's contact with 
Islam during the pre-colonial period The first is the 1ntroduction of Islam 
The exact time when Islam was first introduced is not certain It is 
generally stated, on the evidence of the ‘Kano Chronicle," that in the reign 
of Raji, the King of Kano (1349-85) , the Wangarawa under Abdurrahman 
Zaite came from Mali bringing with them the Muslim religion. The 
Wangarawa were a tribe of specialist traders who flourished in Mali, one of 
the medieval kingdoms of Western Sudan. Dr D.M Last and Professor 
M.A. Al-Hajj have called attention to a document which dates the arrival of 


(1) For J.S. Trimingham’s contributions see his Islam m the Sudan, (London. 1249), Islam 
m Ethiopia, (London, 1952); Islam in West Africa, (London, 1959), A History of Islam 
in West Africa, (London, 1962) , Islam in East Africa, (London, 1964); The Influence of 
Islam Upon Africa, (London, 1968) ; “The Phases of Islamic Expansion and Islamic Culture 
Zones ш Africa’ ın LM Lewis, (Еа ). Islam in Tropical Africa, (Oxford, 1966). 


(2) See, for instance, Yusuf Fadl Hasan, “The Penetration of Islam in the Eastern Sudan'; 
JO. Hunwick, ‘Religion and the State in the Songhay Empire, 1464-1591’; Thomas 
Hodgkin, ‘The Islamic Literary Tradition in Ghana,'—all in ILM. Lewis, op. cit 


(3) The text of this Chronicle which 1s a major source of information on the history of Kano 
1s to be found in H.R. Palmer, Sudanese Memoirs, (Lagos, 1928), Vol. III, pp. 97-132. 
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the Wangarawa a century later. In his introductory note to a translation of 
this document Professor Al-Hajj argues that Islam must have been introduced 
in the fifteenth rather than in the fourteenth century.) The evidence of the 
‘Song of Bagauda,'5 supports this argument, but it would seem unlikely that 
Islam came to Kano later than the fourteenth century. The fact is often 
ignored that Yaji's predecessor, Uthman Zamnagawa (1343-49), bore a 
Muslim name’ There is a possibility that Uthman had accepted Islam as 
a personal religion from sources we do not know at present and that under 
Wangarawa pressure and 1nfluence Islam won a new status as a religion not 
only of the king but also of the court and state as well 


However, the future of the new faith was fraught with problems. This 
was dramatised when Yaji’s son, Kanajiji (1390-1410), restored the tradi- 
tional religion* as a reaction to military defeat by the neighbouring state of 
Zaria ? But his son, Umaru (1410-21), appears to have been a devout Muslim, 
for he later gave up his position as he found himself unable to reconcile it 
with the requirements of a saintly life. Umaru is said to have told an 
assembly of his objects: “This high state is a trap for the erring: I wash my 
hands of it” He was evidently more concerned with his own personal 
salvation than with the general condition of Islam in Kano, for one finds no 
evidence of any efforts to establish the religion firmly in the land during this 
reign. His retirement suggests that Islam was facing serious difficulties within 
the state. We can presume that the king's officials and men in high places 
were either openly hostile or at best indifferent to the new religion.!! In 
the following reign, that of hisson Dauda (1421-38), a fugitive prince called 
Dagaci" arrived from the Muslim state of Bornu (east of Kano) with a 
number of Mallams, and a generation later the Fulani, starting from the 
crumbling empire of Mali, made their way into the Hausa states. Islamic 


(4) DM Last and M.A Al-Hajj, ‘Attempts at defining a Muslim in 19th century Hausaland 
and Bornu,' Journal of the Historical Society of Nigeria, (J.H.S N ) Vol 3, No. 2, (1965) 
p 231. 

(5) M.A Al-Hajj, ‘A Seventeenth Century Chronicle on the Origins and Missionary Activities 
of the Wangarawa,' Kano Studies, Vol. I, No. 4, (1968), p 8. 


(6) According to this source, which 1s notoriously inaccurate, Islam was introduced in the 
reign of Umaru, (1409-1421). See M. Hiskett, “The Song of Bagauda: A Hausa Kings 
list and homily in_verse—ill,’ Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 


(B S.O.A S ), Vol XXVIII, No 2, (1965), p. 369. 

(7) Neither Uthman Zamnagawa nor Үау occurs in the ‘Song of Bagauda.’ 

(8) Капо? traditional religion 1nvolved a belief ia iskok: (spirits) who had to be appeased as 
occasions demanded through sacrifices of dogs, sheep, goats, and fowls. 


(9) The conquest of Kano by Zaria was presumed to represent an expression of resentment by 
the gods against the abandonment of the traditional religion. Vide Palmer, op. cit., 


pp 107-108. 

(10) Palmer, op. cit , p. 108. 

(11) It may be pointed out here that in Islam abdication of authority on this ground was 
obviously wrong. 

(12) Evidence appears to support H.R. Palmer's identification (p. 94) of Dagaci with Uthman 
Kalinawa. 

(13) Palmer, op. cit., p. 109, III. 
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influence was thus making itself felt from all directions, and the stage was 
steadily prepared for the great career of Muhammad Rumfa (1463-99) 


The reign of Rumfa marks a turning point in the history of Islam in 
Kano. We may regard it as the second phase in the islamization of Kano. 
Even though the religion had existed for at least one hundred years before 
the beginning of this reign, its impact on the socio-political scene would 
appear not to have been considerable. Under Yaji mosques were built and 
the five Islamic prayers were established, but we know of nothing else until 
Kanajiji restored the traditional religious practices. Although his son, 
Abdullahi Burja (1438-52), is said to have waged wars against the ‘infidels,’ 
these wars may have been politically motivated—as they often were in Western 
and Gentral Sudan—-and we have no evidence of massive conversions to 
Islam during the reign. Under Muhammad Rumfa the position of Islam was 
consolidated. The faith found a dedicated champion in the ruling dynasty 
and won adherents from the countryside. Among the twelve innovations 
associated with this reign was the first celebration of the Muslim festival,!* 
and as will be later demonstrated, Rumfa revolutionized the institution of 

- chieftaincy under the impulse of Islam Both the ‘Kano Chronicle’ and the 
Taqid al-akhbár? state that it was during this reign that the celebrated Muslim 
jurist Shaikh Muhammad ‘Abd Karim al-Maghili al-Tlemsani visited Kano.!$ 
The ‘Kano Chronicle’ explicitly associates the expansion and consolidation 
of Islam in Kano during this reign with al-Maghili’s residence there !" 
Rumfa's dependence on al-Maghili is also evident from the circumstance that 
the latter composed for him a manual on Muslim administration Š The 
obligations of Princes was an attemptat a rational explanation of the juridical 
basis of Muslim governments and the responsibilities of rulers towards their 
subjects. In particular, al-Maghih emphasized that the end of an Islamic 
government was the welfare of the governed He warned Rumfa: 


God has not invested you with power that you may lord it over your 
subjects and dominate them; He has put you in authority only to 
foster their spiritual and material well being !? 


It is possible that, in the estimation of al-Maghili, Muhammad Rumfa 
ranked at least as high as the great Askia of Songhay, whom the cleric also 
had occasion to advise on the internal problems in that medieval empire of 
Western Sudan. Apparently, al-Maghili remained the dominant force in 
Kano Islam until the rise of Fulani power early 1n the nineteenth century. 


(14) Ibid , p. 112. 


(15) The Tagid al-Akhbar, (preserved at the Museum Library, Jos), 1s a 19th century docu- 
ment written by Muhammad Zangi b Salih who served as qadi during the reigns of 
Uthman (1846-55) and Abdullahi, (1855-82). 


(16) Al-Maghili, a native of Tuat in North Africa, visited Kano c. 1491 
(17) Palmer, op. cit., p. 111 ; Salih, folio 16. 


(18) The original Arabic manuscript, the Rrsalat al- Muluk, was translated by T.H. Baldwin 
and published (Beirut, 1932) as The Obligations of Princes. 


(19) Baldwin, op. cit., p. 7. 
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The final phase in the islamization of Kano came with the establishment 
of Fulani rule in the first decade of the last century. Between 1500 and 
1800 Kano produced no ruler of Rumfa's stature in terms of commitment to 
Islam. There appears to be no evidence of a return to the traditional cults 
to the total exclusion of Islam in the course of these three centuries But 
investigation carried out by Joseph Greenberg has shown that even as late as 
1800 Kano rulers while keeping to certain outward forms of Islam, retained 
important elements of traditional religious practices. The central issues 
in the charges made by the Fulani ‘ulama’ (especially as embodied in the 
writings of the Shehu Uthman dan Fodio, founder of the Sokoto Caliphate) 
against the rulers of Hausaland in general were that their governments were 
unjust and that they indulged in practices which nullified their profession of 
Islam ? It is important to note that the establishment of Fulani rule in 
Kano in 1806, resulting from Uthman dan Fodio's declaration of war on the 
Hausa states produced significant religious consequences. Among these were 
the termination of the practice of sacrificing to the 2skolz,22 and widespread 
adoption of Islam if not out of conviction at least as one abvious way of 
avoiding conflicts with the new authorities.? ОЁ course, Islam also spread 
by peaceful propaganda in the course of the century of Fulani rule—and it 
has in fact continued to do so ?^* But the enormous increase in the number 
of Muslims during the last century is perhaps among the least important of 
the Islamic impacts on Kano, as the following paragraphs will attempt to 
demonstrate 


TsLAMIG IMPACT ON KiNGsHIP 


In the pre-Islamic era the official title of the ruler of Kano was Sarki 
(king), and traditionally Sarkin Kano (King of Kano) was the chief 
executive officer of the land. After the introduction of Islam, the title was 
islamized and the word ‘Sultan’ was adopted as the official designation. 
For instance, it was used by al-Maghili in addressing Muhammad Rumfa,* 
and the author of the seventeenth century document on the history of the 
Wangarawa at Kano also used the same title in referring to Rumfa ?5 





(20) J Greenberg, The Influence of Islam on a Sudanese Religion (Washington, 1946), pp. 13, 
46 


(21) See Uthman dan Fodio's Kitab al-Farg, translated and annotated by M. Hiskett, BSOAS 
Vol. XXIII, part 3, 1960, and Wathigat ahl al-Sudan translated by A.D.H. Bivar, Journal 
of African History, (J.A H ), pp. 11, 2, 1961 

(22) Greenberg, op cil, p. 46. 

(23) It 15 clear from the Tagid al-Akhbar that Islam won new adherents after each victory won 
by the Muslims. See, for example, Salih, op. cit., folios pp. 9-10. 

(24) The imposition of colonial rule m 1903 created conditions which greatly favoured the 
propagation of Islam among the Maguzawa, as the non-Muslim Hausa of Kano are 
called. 

(25) See, for example, al-Maghili’s letter to Muhammad Rumfa, quoted by Uthman dan Fodio 
m the ‘Tanbib al-Ikhwan’ translated by Uthman dan Fodio in the Tanbih al-Ikhwan 
translated by H.R. Palmer, Journal of African Society, Vols. XIITI-XIV (1913-1915). 


(26) Al-Hajj ubi supra, p. 11. 
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In the nineteenth century another change of title was effected The title 
of amir (emir, as is generally written) became the formal designation of the 
chief executive In Islam an amur was a representative of the central government 
headed by a Caliph or ати al-mu'minin (supreme head of the Faithful) and 
was charged with responsibility for the administration of a specified piece of 
territory in the name of the Caliph. Such a designation was entirely irrelevant 
to the period preceding the establishment of the Sokoto Caliphate. Uthman 
dan Fodio was not in favour of the use of Hausa titles since they were not 
Islamic, and because of the nature of the polity he intended to set up, he 
advised his followers in the Kitab al-Farg to address all provincial governors 
as emirs.”” Throughout the last century this injunction was followed in every 
correspondence in Arabic, but the great prestige which the Hausa language 
commanded even among the rulers themselves ensured that the Hausa title 
survived in everyday life. 


In the matter of status Islam also affected the institution of chieftaincy 
at Kano. The pre-Islamic Habe?? rulers were entirely autonomous within the 
territory. From the fifteenth century Kano was involved in a number of wars 
with powers outside Hausaland, especially Bornu, Kwararafa and Songhay. 
The conquest of Kano at various times by each of these states detracted from 
the sovereignty of the Habe sultans as it invariably involved the payment of 
tribute to the conqueror.” But during the nineteenth century something 
totally new in Kano's historical experience occurred The state was reduced 
to a mere province of a larger political unit with the coming into existence 
of the Sokoto Caliphate Unlike the old tutelage, to say Bornu, the vassalage 
to Sokoto was not something which was maintained only as long as Sokoto 
was strong enough to enforce it. The central government of the Caliphate 
was never seen as a foreign power whose intrusion into the affairs of Kano 
was considered irritating and burdensome. Оп the contrary, Sokoto was 
regarded as a political and spiritual centre whose advice and guidance were 
necessary for the proper administration of the Muslim community at Kano. 


All this sprang from Uthman dan Fodio's ideas and training on the organi- 
zation and administration of a ddr al-Islam ?? First of all, it was imperative 
to appoint an amir al-mu’minin to whom obedience by all was mandatory. 
Then this Caliph had the responsibility to appoint emirs to represent him 
in the various provinces, and it was unlawful for any group of Muslims not to 
owe allegiance to any of the Commanders of the Faithful?! In other words, 
all his followers, wherever they resided, were members of one ummah or com- 
munity—an idea which goes back to the days of the Prophet Muhammad. 
Uthman dan Fodio was profoundly influenced by the views of classical Muslim 
authorities, notable among them the Basra-born scholar al-Mawardi who died 


(27) Hiskett, Kitab al-Farg, p. 569. 


(28) ‘Habe’ (Singular ‘Kado’) 1s the word the Fulant use in referring to the original inhabitants 
of Kano, ie, the Hausa. 


(29) For these wars see the ‘Kano Chronicle.’ 


(30) That is, “Islamic territory, as distinct from dar al-harb (abode of war or non-Muslim 
territory). 


(31) Bivar, ubi supra, p. 240. 
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in Baghdad in 1058. The various emirates were therefore integral parts of the 
Caliphate and only the principle of delegation of powers dictated by practical 
considerations precluded the Caliph’s direct administration. Elaborate rules 
and regulations designed to maintain the unity of the Caliphate governed the 
relations between Sokoto and the emirates 32 So sincere was Kano’s acceptance 
of the membership of this wider Islamic community that allegiance to Sokoto 
was retained even after the Kano Civil War of 1893-1895, when the party 
which had rejected the emir appointed by the Caliph seized the government 
of Kano.?? As late as 1900 Bishop Tugwell of the Church Missionary Society 
and a party of missionaries who approached the Emir of Kano to obtain 
permission to preach Christianity 1n the city were asked to go to the Caliph 
for authorization.** 


The disappearance of Kano’s independent status did not fail to have 
some effect on the method of succession to the highest executive.office А 
study of the list of kings in the ‘Kano Chronicle’ shows that all the forty-two 
pre-Fulani rulers of Kano from С 1000 AD to 1806 were descended from 
Bawo, the son of Bayajida, a well-known name in the Hausa tradition of 
origin.’ This principle of hereditary succession was rejected by the Fulani 
‘ulam who regarded it as one of the methods of government characteristic 
of the infidel.’ Uthman dan Fodio, for example, insisted on the elective 
principle and on limiting eligibility to members of the ‘ulamã’ °? “The first 
Fulani Emir of Kano, Mallam Sulaimanu (1806-1819), was a scholar of 
distinction and he was appointed on his own merit. His successor, Ibrahim 
Dabo (1819-1845), was not his relation but another very learned man. Oral 
evidence at Kano maintains that both men were former students of Uthman 
dan Fodio himself. Of Dabo's four successors during the rest of the century 
three were his own sons and the fourth was a grandson What we know of 
these emirs is enough to make us believe that this return to the dynastic system 
was not an accident. There is no reason to assume that the local ‘mamã’ 


(32) For details see C.N. Ubah, “The Emirates and the Central Government: the Case of 
Kano-Sokoto Relations’ (forthcoming tn the Proceedings of the Sokoto Seminar) 


(33) The Kano Civil War is a subject that still calls for a detailed study. Varying accounts 
are to be found 1n D M. Last, The Sokoto Caliphate (London, 1967); Ubah, Kano 
Emirate in the 19th century: A Study of Political Developments (M.A. Thesis, Legon, 
1965); R.A. Adeleye, Power and Diplomacy in Northern Nigeria 1804—1906j(London, 
1971); М.А. Fika, Political and Economic Reorientation of Kano Emirate, Northern 
Nigeria, C. 1882-1940 (Ph.D. Thesis, London, 1973) 


(34) C M.S. Hausaland Mission G3. А9/10 1900, Richardson to Baylis, 26 July, 1900. For 
details of the Tugwell Mission vide Б.А. Ayandele, *The Missionary Factor in. Northern 
Nigeria, 1870-1918, J.H.S.N. Vol. 3, No. 3, 1956, pp 509-11 


(35) The legend of Bayajida which ascribes a common origin to the seven Hausa states is a 
well-known one. For some of the critiques of the legend see M.G. Smith, ‘The Begin- 
nings of Hausa Society, A.D. 1000-1500,’ in J. Vansina, R. Mauny, and L.V Thomas, 
The Historian in Tropical Africa, (Oxford, 1964) ; Abdullah; Smith, ‘Some Considerations 
Relating to the Formation of States in Hausaland,’ J. H.S.4 N. Vol 5, No. 3, 1970. 


(36) Hiskett, Kitab al-Farg, р. 567. 


(37) F.H. El-Masri, A critical Edition of Dan Fodio’s Bayan Wujub al-Hijra ‘Al’ l-'Ibad, 
(Ph.D. Thesis, Ibadan, 1968), p. 407. 
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could no longer produce worthy candidates or that they were not interested 
in the position The Fulani political leaders simply proved unable, in the 
long run, to discontinue the method of their Habe predecessors 


Uthman dan Fodio also accused the rulers of Hausaland of succeeding to 
office without due process of consultation. This seems to imply that under 
the Habe establishments succession was automatic and was not necessarily 
based on the qualities of individual rulers There is no doubt that ın pre- 
nineteenth century Kano a vacancy in the office of Sarkin Kano was not 
always filled by the most qualified members of the ruling dynasty owing to 
the conflicting interests within the political structure. But the question of 
succession was evidently determined by a council which represented certain 
interests, although the man eventually chosen might be a compromise candidate 
or one imposed on the society by the most powerful faction ** But after the 
establishment of Fulani rule the final word in the matter of succession ceased 
to emanate from Kano Аз we have already seen, the appointment of emirs 
within the Caliphate was a special prerogative of the ати al-mu’minin The 
precedent was set when at Birnin Gada Muhammad Bello, acting on behalf 
of his father Uthman dan Fodio, appointed Mallam Sulaimanu as the first 
Fulani Emir of Kano some time after the fall of the city. An electoral college 
consisting of representatives of the four major Fulani clans which had driven 
away the last Habe ruler wasin the course of the nineteenth century instituted, 
and its responsibility was, in the event of a vacancy, to make recommendations 
to Sokoto as to who should be appointed emir Members of this college 
occupied four of the most important hereditary offices in the nineteenth 
century Kano. Sokoto's prerogative was not questioned at Kano up to the 
end of the century : what brought about the civil war of 1893-95 was whether 
the Caliph Abd al-Rahman had made a judicious appointment when the 
Emir Muhammad Bello died in 1892 "There is no doubt, therefore, that 
Islamic impact on the Habe kingship was considerable In fact, the whole 
official system was modified by centuries of contact with Islam. 


SUBORDINATE OFFICES 


An important aspect of the political structure was the existence from very 
early times of titled offices under the sarkı The two most important state 
offices of Galadima and Madak: are probably as old as the Kano chieftaincy 
itself and are both mentioned by the Kano Chronicle in the reign of 
Warisi, Bagauda's successor * ‘Traditionally the Galadima was a senior 
official next to the sarkı in importance while the Madaki, the commander of 
the cavalry, occupied the tbird place in the hierarchy. From the time of 
Muhammad Rumfa concepts and practices in states with Islamic background 
began to affect Kano's political structure  Rumfa's Tara ta Kano or State 
Council of Nine owed a lot to Bornu influence, as Professor M.G. Smith has 





(38) According to J.N Paden, the electors included some of the district chiefs and the principal 
ministers of state. See The Influence of Religious Elites on Political Culture and Com- 
munity Integration in Kano, Nigeria, (Ph.D. Thesis, Harvard, 1968). This work has now 
been published, but no copy was available at the time this paper was being prepared 


(39) Palmer, op. cit., p. 100, Warsi ruled for thirty-two years (1063-95). 
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pointed out. This Council of State included two slave officials, among 
them a eunuch with the title of Sarkin Bai. The appointment of slaves to 
important offices of state was the practice in Bornu where Islam had been 
introduced many generations before its advent in Kano.*! In several parts 
of the [Islamic world, slaves had by this time become a dominant group in 
politics A notable example was Egypt where in 1249 the slave recruits into 
the army were able to seize power and establish a dynasty of Mamluk rulers.*? 
Powerful slave offices continued to be maintained even under the Fulani, but 
at no time were slave officials powerful or independent enough to threaten 
the emirship 


The Tara ta Kano, though fixed as far as numbers were concerned, 
apparently varied in membership through the years. But the title by which 
most officials were recognized were not Islamic usages The title of Galadima 
was of Bornu origin, while that of Madaki was indigenous to Hausaland The 
Hausa word ‘alkal?’ was a corruption of the Islamic ‘al-qadi,’ which was the 
official designation of a Muslim judge In other words, under the Habe 
governments some of the functions which were recognized under Islamic 
administration were performed by officials who bore indigenous African titles. 


These titles came under attack under Uthman dan Fodio's sweeping con- 
demnation of Habe customary practices Dan Fodio would have nothing to 
do, for instance, with the titles of Galadima and Madaki which, as already 
observed, were key positions in the Kano hierarchy ** The Shehu mentioned 
four offices which be considered every Muslim administration should make 
provisions for The first and the most important was the office of Wazir 
(Hausa: wazir1) who should be the right hand man of the emir 1n his handl- 
ing of the affairs ofstate The other ministers were those in charge of judicial 
matters, police duties and fiscal affairs “* Uthman dan Fodio nowhere stated 
that these four offices were the only authorized ones, but he regarded them 
as the basic pillars of Islamic kingship or wilayah.*® 


Special importance was attached to the position of the Waziri because the 
Shehu believed that the character of the administration depended consider- 
ably on the ability and integrity of this official. He even claimed that ‘the 
greatest misfortune for the government and the subjects is that they should be 
denied honest Wazirs’.47 His brother Abdullahi dan Fodio referred to the 
Waziri as the backbone of the government * A point to emphasize is that 


(40) M G. Smith, ubi supra, pp. 351-2. 

(41) In Borna, the ruling Saif dynasty accepted Islam, с. 1086. 

(42) An easily available account of the Egyptian Mamluks is contained in Professor Stanley 
Lane-Pole, A History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, (Frank Cass, 1968). 

(43) For details, see C.N. Ubab, Administration of Kano Emirate Under the British 1900-1930, 
(Ph D. Thesis, Ibadan, 1973), pp. 17-21. 

(44) Hiskett, Kitab al-Farg, p. 569. 

(45) Ibid. 

(46) See El-Masri, Bayan Wuyub al-Hijra, pp. 411-2. 

(47) Hiskett, Kitab al-Farg, p. 570. 

(48) P p^ шне, The Life and Works of Abdullahi b. Fudi (Ph.D. Thesis, Ibadan, 1971), 
p. ; 
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until the last decade of the nineteenth century no Kano official was given the 
title of Waziri. The position of chief adviser to the emir continued to be 
held as before by the Galadima According to some informants, at Kano the 
waziranci (office of the Wazir) and the Galadimaship were until this time 
merged in the same functionary. Three of the nineteenth century emirs 
succeeded to the position from the office of Galadima.*? The creation of a 
separate office of Wazir by the last Fulani emir of this period may have 
been prompted, at least partly, by the necessity to lighten the burden of 
responsibilities which had hitherto devolved upon the Galadima. The Tara 
ta Kano was retained with some modifications? in the nineteenth century, but 
until the creation of the office uf Wazir none of its members bore anything 
resembling an Arabic title. 


In principle there was no difference between the Council of Nine and the 
simpler Council of Four which the Shehu recommended. Like the Tava ta 
Kano the Shehu's ‘Pillars’ were based on the need for some sort of authority 
to limit the power of the chief executive Both recognized the necessity for 
a meaningful delegation of authority so as to make administration easier and 
more effective In either case some awareness was shown of the need for a 
certain degree of bureaucratic specialization. But before the last decade of 
the nineteenth century none of the officials specifically mentioned by Uthman 
dan Fodio as central authority to the wilayah found a place in Kano’s govern- 
ing council. Yet these officials or their equivalents did play some part in 
the various departments of government Those concerned with the law and 
its enforcement and those connected with revenue had no seats in the Council. 
In other words, not only was the Shehu unable to prevent the retention of 
customary Hausa titles but also his views on the grading of officials did not 
prevail Besides, the Shehu stipulated that only men of ability, honesty and 
piety should be appointed to offices,>'! but in Kano this requirement was often 
nullified by the exigencies of practical politics. 


An important subordinate office which Uthman dan Fodio did not mention 
as such was the imamship. For him and his brother Abdullahi the imamship 
and the emirship were interchangeable words. Among the numerous duties 
incumbent on the mam was the leadership of the Islamic community in 
prayer)? The philosopher-historian Ibn Khaldun regarded leadership in 
prayer as the greatest of the functions of the «mam. Some field informants 
maintained that in the early years of the establishment of Fulani rule the first 
emir was also the chief mam of Kano. An ¿mam (Imam in Kano usage) was’ 
later appointed to take charge of prayers so that the emir could have more 


(49) These were: the second emir, Ibrahim Dabo; the fourth emir, Abdullahi; and the sixth 
emu, Muhammad Tukur, (1893-95). 


(50) For instance, some positions formerly held oy slaves such as Sarkin Bai were now held 
by free members of the ruling aristocracy. 


(51) El-Masri, ор cit., p. 430. 

(52) Ibid. 

(53) Ibn Khaldun, The Mugaddima, (translated by Franz Rosenthal, London, 1958), Vol. 1, 
p. 449. 
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time to devote to his other duties ** The imamship became a highly 
specialized function, and the people who occupied it during the nineteenth 
century were among the best educated among the Kano ‘ulama’. 


An equally important functionary was the alkali whose special department 
was the judiciary. The alkah was expected to be a man of integrity who 
should not allow mundane considerations to stand between him and the 
enforcement of the divine law.55 The first Alkali of Kano during the Fulani 
period was a Hausa whose name was Uthman and since then a successor was 
always appointed whenever the incumbent died or fell out of favour. 
Certainly there was no question of an alkali being entirely free from corrupt 
influences or of his being independent of the political authorities as the 
theorists demanded. Оп the contrary, the political authorities could not be 
indifferent to hostile political views held by the alkali who was their own 
appointee and held office at their pleasure. 


Unlike many of the offices in the Kano system, those of the a/kalt and 
limam came with the introduction of Islam. Until that event they were 
entirely irrelevant to Kano. Though both offices were not included in the 
Council of State, they were of cardinal importance in an Islamic pohty. 
The alkali in particular occupied a highly sensitive position in the administra- 
tive set-up, and so the judicial system itself deserves some detailed treatment. 


JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 


The judiciary is one of the departments of the administration where the 
impact of Islam can be said to have been profound. Before the coming of 
Islam judicial functions were exercised by the sarakuna and their subordinates 
in the countryside, who mediated in disputes between individuals, tried 
offences against the society, and imposed fines and other penalties according 
to the nature of the offences. With the introduction of the new religion 


having its own legal system it was not clear whether the undermining of the 
traditional system was a matter of time 


It is not known when the first akal for Kano city was appointed. It may 
well have been in the time of Yaji, but we are sure that Muhammad Rumfa 
on the advice of al-Maghili appointed someone in that capacity during the 
latter's residence in the city. It may be confidently assumed that many 
outward manifestations of the faith in course of the centuries preceding the 

Jihad included the existence of the a/kalv's jurisdiction In any case, the 
appointment of the alkah was one of the points оп which Uthman dan 
Fodio insisted in the Wathtqat 5 

The coming of Islam did not, however, altogether deprive the political 
authorities of judicial functions, whether duiing the Habe or in the Fulani 
period. ‘This was not necessarily a concession to tradition and custom 


(54) This information was supplied by the Chief Imam of Kano city, Mallam Dalhatu and. 
a number of his deputies when interviewed by the writer on 23 June, 1972. 
(55) Bl-Masn, op. cit, p. 412 
(56) Al-Hajj ubi supra, p 11. 
(57) Bivar, ubi supra. 
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because Muslim law itself recognized the right of the political authority to 
have a judicial tribunal known as the Mazalim court. The so-called 
doctrine of separation of powers between the judiciary and the executive 
. claimed in western societies does not exist under the s#ari'ah. Until the begin- 
ning of the present century the emir and his territorial chiefs in the countryside 
held their own courts, and in the case of the emir at least the political 
authority was advised by legal experts on points of law. 


The establishment of the Sokoto Caliphate had its judicial implication 
for Kano. In theory the Caliphate was a single community, and the res- 
ponsibility of enforcing the law rested ultimately with the Caliph Though 
the Caliph had appointed an emir with full powers to rule Kano, he did not 
thereby lose his judicial functions since the emir merely exercised a delegated 
authority. According to several sources there was a right of appeal from 
Kano to Sokoto during the nineteenth century. It is not known that the 
judicial powers of the rulers of Kano had ever been so much circumscribed 
even in theory. But during the last century the right of the subjects to appeal 
to Sokoto, so strong in theory, was rarely exercised in practice owing largely 
to the great distance which separated the two centres and to the fact that the 
average citizen could not afford the expenses of going to Sokoto to seek 
redress. 


Just as the emir was the deputy (na'1b) of the caliph so was the alkali 
the deputy of the emir, which means that he did not have an independent 
jurisdiction. The emir left such cases as he saw fit to the alkali, while his 
own court functioned not only as a court of appeal from the decisions of the 
alkali, but also as a tribunal of first instance. In particular, the emir alone 
handled all cases of homicide. Important political or commercial centres 
in the countryside also had their own a/kalai appointed by the local sarakuna 
at whose discretion they held their positions. 


Jurists placed high premium on the qualifications of the alkali; a major 
requirement was a competent knowledge of the four sources? of the law.*! 
In Kano one of the considerations which often influenced the political 
authorities in their choice of the judges was the candidate's known political 
views. Scholars demanded that the 924 should be а man of strong character 
who could resist political and other forms of pressure, but in practice a 
candidate's docility was an asset since no emir would like to see himself 
publicly opposed or embarrassed by his own alkali. In the districts the alkali 
were quite often the proteges of the executive authorities. The “атй? of 
Kano faced several tests during the nineteenth century ; the outstanding one 
came during the civil war when they had to choose between Muhammad 
Tukur, the candidate appointed by Sokoto, and the ex-Galadima Yusuf, a 


(58) N.J. Coulson, A History of Islamic Law, (Edinburgh, 1964), p. 122. 
(59) Emile Tyan, ‘Judicial Organization’ in Majid Khadduri and Herbert J. Liebesny, Law 
in the Middle East, (Washington, 1955) Vol. 1, p. 236. 
(60) The four sources are: The Qur'àn, Hadith, (Traditions of the Prophet), ima, (consensus 
of the learned), and qiyas (reasoning by analogy). 
(61) E. Fagnan, Les Statuts Gouvernmentaux, (Alger, 1915), p. 134. 
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rebel who had proclaimed himself emir in spite of the caliph. Both the 
alkali and the Limam stood on the side of Tukur and were dismissed when 
the rebel partly won the war. 


In other words, what Islam introduced was not only a new type of 
judicial personnel but also the possibility, however remote, of conflicts 
between the personnel and the authorities that put them in office. But more 
important, and far more significant in its implications, was the substantive 
law administered and the new judicial procedure. Islamic law, the shari‘ah, 
believed to be divine and unalterable, in theory superseded Hausa customary 
law, for in Islamic legal theory the sharz'ah must be supreme and cannot 
allow itself to be dominated. Of the four schools of law in Islam the one 
followed in Kano and other parts of West Africa was the Maliki interpreta- 
tion of the sources. During the nineteenth century the shari‘ah courts 
generally attempted to dispose of the cases brought before them according to 
the prescriptions of the law. Thus, for instance, the punishment for proved 
cases of theft was loss of limb, and in the case of adultery the offender was 
stoned to death. Їп the case of murder the sentence was death but only if 
the next of kin of the deceased insisted on 1t, otherwise blood money could be 
demanded in lieu of the death penalty. It is interesting to note that homicide 
cases were not matters in which the courts of the state as such should show 
interest unless the relatives of the deceased person decided to prosecute Š In 
each case judgement was passed after the requisite number of qualified 
witnesses had testified ( assuming the charge was denied by the plaintiff) or 
an appropriate number of oaths had been administered.** For example, it 
needed the evidence of four male eye-witnesses to the act to prove a charge 
of adultery. This means in effect that people were rarely punished for this 
offence, since, according to the general consensus of informants, it was 
extremely difficult in each case to get the necessary evidence The sentences 
of the courts, especially with regard to mutilation and capital punishment, 
were executed by the Sarkin Dogarai, the head of the emir's retinue of slave 
bodyguards.® 


What we have said was true of Kano city and other important centres 
where there were recognized Muslim judicial officials It is also largely true 
of the obscure areas where there were no alkalaı but whose inhabitants had 
to travel long distances to seek legal redress. Information from the field 
shows that the costs of such journeys quite often constituted a practical check 
on the volume of litigation emanating from such areas because of the limited 
resources of the rural peasantry. One result was that more cases were 
handled by the local sarakuna. But neither in the city nor in the country- 
side was the ideal of the equality of all Muslims before the law upheld in 


(62) The Maliki School was founded by the Medinan jurist Malik Ibn Anas (d. A.D. 976). 


(63) This is valid 1n Islamic law. See J.N. Anderson, The Maliki Law of Homicide, (Zaria, 
1953), pp. 3-4. 

(64) For the treatment of offences and the procedure followed vide Joseph Schacht, An Intro- 
duction to Islamic Law, (Oxford, 1964) pp. 175-198. 


(65) The Sarkin Dogarai was thus the local equivalent of the Sahib al-Shurta, (Chief of Police) 
whose appointment was one of the four strongly recommended by the Shehu. 
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practice. The big men of Kano and their clients were never or rarely 
prosecuted not only because the judges were reluctant to entertain complaints 
against members of the ruling class and others with influential connexions but 
also because the claimants would be unable to produce the necessary witnesses. 
But if a case was entertained judgement was generally given in accordance 
with the alkali’s knowledge of the law and judicial procedure, and instances 
of bribery and deliberate perversion of justice are said to have been rare. 


Islamic law was a whole set ofcommands and prohibitions designed to 
regulate the daily life of the believer. It imposed definite obligations on all 
Muslims, whether they were rulers or subjects Establishment of the courts 
and the enforcement of the law were just two among the most important 
duties of an Islamic government. Such a government needed funds to be 
able to discharge its obligations, and here again the law was specific as to 
how to raise and expend revenue. An examination of the Islamic impact on 
the revenuejsystem of Kano is therefore a relevant issue in this article 


Tur FIscaL SYSTEM 


What Islam introduced into Kano was neither the principle of taxation 
nor the idea of state expenditure of revenue. As far back as the thirteenth 
century, Naguji, the sixth King of Kano, imposed a tax of one-eighth of the 
crops on the peasantry.$ New taxes were introduced after the coming of 
Islam but not necessarily because of it. In the seventeenth century Kutumbi 
levied a cattle tax (Jangali) on Fulani herdsmen, and he was the first sarki to 
do 50.7 Among the ‘obnoxious’ practices for which Muhammad Sharefa was 
remembered by the “Kano Chronicle! was the levying during his reign (1703- 
31) of a special tax on maidens at the time of their marriage ® Sharefa also 
introduced the novelty of collecting tolls on articles sold in the market 


A question which arose 1n the first years of the nineteenth century was 
whether in imposing taxes on their subjects the rulers of Hausaland had been 
guided by the Qur'ànic prescriptions on the subject Uthman dan Fodio 
charged that the taxes demanded by the Habe rulers were contrary to the 
law. Then quoting classical authorities he named seven legitimate sources 
ofrevenue, of which three were derivable from taxation These were" zakat, 
kharaj and jizya’ The payment of the zakat or alms tax was one of the 
pillars of the faith and was therefore an obligation incumbent on all Muslims. 
According to Muslim authorities, 1t was payable on fruit trees, livestock and 
minerals. The kharaj was the Islamic tax on landed property, while the: 
jizya was the poll tax on non-Muslims. 


These three taxes were levied in nineteenth century Kano, and whether 
they were paid earlier or not they were undoubtedly the result of islamization. 


EI 
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The zaka was paid in kind at the rate of ten per cent of all the cereals 
produced by the peasant farmers. It was evidently not the same as the tax 
of one-eighth levied in pre-Islamic times, since the latter was paid on all crops 
by every peasant There was also a zakat on cattle, though the way it was 
levied in some parts of the emirate was not strictly 1n accordance with the 
law. The cattle tax was known locally as jangal and though condemned 
by Uthman dan Fodio, it survived under the Fulani and was clearly Islamic.?? 
The kharay (kurdin kasa in Hausa parlance) was levied at a fixed rate on 
farms, even on lands lying fallow, while the 7:zya was levied on the Maguzawa 
or the non-Muslim people of Kano The various taxes were collected by 
numerous agents of the government known as the jakadu (singular jakada). 
Uthman dan Fodio was in favour of a separate department of state for tax 
collection headed by a commissioner of khavaj, but this proved impracticable 
in Kano where each of the central state officials maintained a machinery for 
tax collection within his own fief. The practice of giving fiefs to ministers 
and the jakada system associated with it were Fulani borrowings from their 
Habe predecessors. 


The introduction of the Islamic taxes did not put an end to all forms of 
uncanonical levies. In fact the shavi‘ah taxes alone would have been quite 
inadequate to discharge the responsibilities of the state and maintain the 
rulers at the level of material comfort which they considered they were 
entitled to Extra-shari‘ah sources of revenue such as the various duties in the 
city market survived into the Fulani period. The same lack of respect for 
theory was observable in the stipulation regarding how the proceeds from the 
taxes should be disbursed.? According to the Qur'àn, zakat was meant to 
be spent on eight classes of people, including the poor, the needy, and the 
wayfarer. The jurists emphasized the need for dividing the proceeds from 
zakat among those entitled to it In Kano, however, though those classes 
of beneficiaries. were not neglected, zakat was treated as part of general 
revenue and used for other purposes (such as the upkeep of state officials) 
than those stipulated. 


Of the various sources of revenue authorized by the law only the kharaj 
and the 7:zya were earmarked for the general expenses of the state. Accord- 
ing to al-Máwardi, it was only if the proceeds from the khavaj showed a 
surplus after the deduction of all expenses, that the emir was obliged to send 
this surplus to the Caliph for use in works of public utility." In practice, 
however, the tribute to Sokoto was made up of revenue fromm all sources and 
could be demanded at short notice. The demand could not be turned down 





(72) Perhaps Uthman dan Fodio was concerned with the name given to the tax and its 
incidence since he could not have been unaware that there was an approved tax on 
livestock. 

(73) The remaiping four sources of revenue such as ‘booty’ and ‘property of missing persons’ 
mentioned by Uthman dan Fodio need not be discussed here since non-Muslim states 
also derived income from such sources. 

(74) The Qur'an, IX р. 60. 

(75) Fagnan, op. cit., p. 259. 4 

(76) Ibid., p. 62. ` 
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on the ground that the kharaj had not been collected or that a balance of 
revenue over expenditure had not been recorded. 


One of the claims made by some of the present day “ama of Kano 
during several interviews was that the nineteenth century emirs generally 
failed in utilizing the funds at their disposal in the manner prescribed by the 
law Asa group the *uamá' are the product of an educational system which 
in every respect is an Islamic heritage. This statement deserves some elabora- 
tion. 


EDUCATIONAL [IMPACT 


The educational implications of the coming of Islam were far-reaching. 
It is not enough to say that Islam introduced the art of reading and writing 
into Kano. We have earlier observed that Islam was not just a religion but 
a way of life. Education became designed to prepare believers for living 
within a Muslim community. Їп particular, Islamic education aimed at 
teaching each believer five cardinal values: those acts which, from the 
standpoint of the faith, were obligatory (wajzb); those which. were recom- 
mended (mandüb) ; those which were merely permitted (mubah) ; those which 
were reprehensible (makrih); and those which were absolutely forbidden 
(harüm)." That is to say, the ‘do’s’ and the ‘donts’ of Islam replaced those 
aspects of traditional education which had nothing to do with the faith 


The technique of reading and writing must have come to Kano quite 
early in the Islamic period because it is unlikely that there were no scholars 
among the Wangarawa who reputedly brought Islam. Ano essential part of 
Islamic education was the study of the Qur'àn and Hadith. The ‘Kano 
Chronicle’ says that works on these sources constituted the main texts at the 
disposal of the ‘wlamda until the second half of the fifteenth century when the 
Fulani brought books on etymology and divinity. Among the most dis- 
tinguished of the early scholars that visited Kano were al-Maghili, who is 
known to have brought many books with him,” al-Hajj Ahmad, the grand- 
father of the eminent western Sudan scholar, Ahmad Baba, and the jurisconsul 
Makhluf b. ‘Ali b Salih al-Babali.* Al-Hajj Ahmad arrived late in the 
reign of Muhammad Rumfa after making his pilgrimage * By 156: the 
prestige of the educated elements must have been sufficiently great to make 
Yakubu spurn restoration to the kingship and join their ranks to study. 
Abubakar Kado, who ascended the throne the same year, not only made the 
princes learn the Qur'àn but also set up a special place specifically for 
Qur'ànic studies.*? 

In the course of the three hundred years which lay between the death of 
Rumfa and the advent of Fulani power the state of Islamic education is 


(77) Alhaji Abdu and others interviewed at Kano 14th June, 1972. 
(78) Palmer, op. cit., p 111. 
(79) Ibid. 
(80) As-Sa'di, Tarikh al-Sudan, (translated by О. Houdas, Paris, 1900), p. 64. 
‚ (81) 4bid., p. 61. 
($2) Palmer, p. 115. 
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obscure, but there is no doubt that it survived both in scope and in depth. 
By the beginning of the nineteenth century there were many Kano Fulani, 
such as Mallam Jamo, Mallam Sulaimanu and Ibrahim Dabo, were men of 
considerable learning Both Sulaimanu and Dabo later served as emirs, but 
Jamo decided to have nothing to do with politics and devoted his time to 
teaching and meditation. 


The significance of the century from the educational point of view lies 
in the spread of literacy resulting from the great importance which the 
leaders of Sokoto 72224 attached to the pursuit of knowledge. Some of the 
works of the Shehu emphasize the need for both emirs and the fuqaha’ 
(jurists) to pursue and encourage knowledge.? The new status which Islam 
acquired as the sole religion of the state created a favourable atmosphere for 
the development of Islamic education The stage was set for the dissemina- 
tion of the social and political ideas of the founders of the caliphate and for 
the pursuit of the traditional Islamic studies: [The Qur'an, tafsey (commentary 
on the Qur'an and the science of interpretation), figh (jurisprudence), tawhid 
(the science of the unity of God), kadıth, tartkh (history), and so on]. 


The educational aspect of the impact of Islam is therefore evident from 
the existence of a class of citizens who possessed the art of reading and writing 
in Arabic, the language of the Qur'àn, which became the official language 
of the written word. This literate class ranged from people who had merely 
learnt the rudiments of the language to experts who had specialized in, and 
taught, the Arabic language. It also included specialists in one or the other 
of the numerous Islamic sciences as well as expert copyists. The works usually 
copied were the Qur'an, Hadith, books on Figh such as the Risala of ibn Abi 
Zayd, the Mwkhtasar of Khalid b. Ishaq, and the commentaries on all these. 
One should emphasize that literacy was not confined to Kano city or even to 
the city and its immediate environs. It existed in varying degrees in practi- 
cally all the urban and in many rural arears of the emirate. "The educated 
elements of Kano took interest not only in Islamic history but also in matters 
of local historical interest, as a few of their extant works amply demonstrate.** 
This interest in local history has provided us with some of the invaluable 
tools for the reconstruction of Kano's past. 


This educational system was in every way patterned on what has come 
to be regarded, in the context of West Africa as the “Timbuctu tradition’ of 
Islamic scholarship. It produced a devoted and influential body of scholars 
who were regarded locally as the custodians of Islamic culture. Today Kano 
emirate is educationally backward (in the Western sense of the word) partly 
because of the opposition of the ‘атй class to the introduction of Western 
education which is regarded as subversive of their cultural heritage. 





(83) This is clear, for instance, from the Kitab al-Farg and the Bayan Wujub al-Hijra. 


(84) The best known of these is, of course, the Tarikh: Muluk Kano, better known as the ‘Kano 
Chronicle.’ j 

(85) This tradition has been discussed by Hiskett m his “Material relating to the state of 
learning among the Fulani: before their jihad,’ BSOAS, XIX, 3, 1957. See also John 
Hunwick, Literacy and Scholarship in Muslim West Africa in the Pre-Colonial Period, , 
(University of Nigeria Press, 1974). 
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CONCLUSION 


The foregoing discussion has attempted to establish that Islam brought 
in changes in important sectors of Kano's social, political, and economic 
institutions. It is clear, that there were variations in the degree of Islamic 
impact. Thus, in the sphere of education the coming of Islam produced 
what amounted to a social revolution. In fiscal affairs the influence of Islam 
was considerable, but-the prescriptions of the law books were not fully 
implemented because undeviating conformity with the shari‘ah conflicted 
with the financial interests of the ruling class. "The judicial system was more 
or less based on the Islamic ideal although the administration of the law 
itself suffered from certain irregularities In the sphere of politics the changes 
introduced were significant. We have seen that in the nineteenth century 
Kano's sovereignty disappeared as it was bound to do under a caliphate. It 
is perhaps emphasizing the obvious to say, with Professor Trimingham, that 
nowhere in Africa was Islamic culture accepted ın ioio.5 While this was 
true in the particular case of Kano, it is true also that Islam radically trans- 
formed the society and its institutions. 


D 





(86) J.S. Trimingham, The Influence of Islam Upon Africa, (London, 1968), p. 3. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF FAKHR-I-MUDABBIR 
M.S. Khan 


LTHOUGH Fakhr-i-Mudabbir is the author of an important and original 

book on the art of warfare in medieval India, which has received some 
attention of the scholars but not the attention it deserves, yet no detailed 
information about his life is available. His biography does not seem to 
appearin any book written in the medieval times and he is a neglected figure. 


There are many incorrect statements made about his name, his father's 
name and family pedigree, his dates of birth and death and other facts 
concerning his life, and he has been mixed up by some eminent modern 
scholars! with Fakhr ad-Din Mubàrakh Shah, a poet of Marv ar-Rüd who 
was Fakhr-i-Mudabbir's contemporary. 


It is not difficult to establish the facts about Fakhr ad-Din Mubàrak 
Shah’s life and times as information about him is available in the Tabaqãt-i- 
JVásivi? of Minhaj-i-Siraj, the Lubdb al-Albab? of Muhammad “Ам, the 
al-Kamil* of Ibn al-Athir and the Habib as-Siyar? of Khwàndmir. Similarly, 
the two books by Fakhr-i-Mudabbir—the Adab al-Harb wash-Shujá'ah and 
the Shajra-i-Ansáb—are useful sources of information about Fakhr ad-Din 
Mubarak Sháh. This article's main object is to give an authentic and accurate 
account of his life and works. 


There are some similarities between the lives of Fakhr-i-Mudabbir and 
Fakhr ad-Din Mubarak Shah which led to confusion and mixing up of the 





(1) Iqbal M. Shafi‘, “Fresh Light on the Ghaznavids" in Islamic Culture, XII (April, 1938), 

pp. 189-234 at 191-92; Ма Shafi‘, “Igtibas az Аай al-Harb ла Oriental College Magazine 

XIV[1 (Lahore, November 1937) pp. 65-82; Ta'rikh Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah ed. by 

E Denison Ross (London, 1927) (Henceforth mentioned as ''Ta'rikh" ; E. Denison Ross, 

“Тһе Genealogies of Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah” m “Ajab Nama, (Cambridge, 1922), 

рр 392-413 (Henceforth referred to as “Тһе Genealogies”); Sa‘id Nafisi, Ta'rikh-i-Nazm 

wa Nathr dar iran wa dar Zaban-1-Farsi (Tehran, 1344), 2 Vols I, pp. 89-90; II, 

pp. 121-22 

Text ed. by W. Nassau Lees (Calcutta, 1864), pp 28-29. Tr. by H.G. Raverty, (London, 

1881), I, pp. 300-302, see also Text, p. 81. 

(3) Ed. by Edward G. Browne and Mirza Muhammad Qazwini, (London, 1906) I, pp. 125-133; 
327 (notes), He ıs mentioned there as Fakhr ad-Dawlah wad-Din Mubarak Shah bin al- 
Husain al-Marwarrüdi (p. 125). 

(4) Ed. by C.J. Tornberg, (Leiden, 1853) XIX, p. 101 where his name appears as Fakhr 
Mubarak Shah. 

(5) Bombay ed. (1266 A.H.) II, p. 155. See E. Denison Ross, “The Genealogies,” p. 394; 
Amin Ahmad Вал, the author of Haft Iglim, also mentions him at the beginning of the 
4th Јабт and copies a few verses of his poetry. 
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two as one and the same person. Fakhr ad-Din Mubarak Shah, a native of 

Marv ar-Rüd, was a good poet and the Sadr-1-Ayal or Grand Vizier of the 

Ghürid Sultans. He was their poet laureate and resided at Firüz Küh, the 

capital of Ghir. Не served in high positions under Sultan ‘Ala’ ad-Din 

Jahan Soz (the World Burner) (d. 551/1156) and his son Sayf ad-Din (d 558/ 

1162) and Sultan Shahab ad-Din, and composed а$@'14 (odes) in praise of 
these rulers. He composed the Nisbat Nama in Bahr-4-Mutagárib in which 
he versified the genealogical tree of the famous Ghurid Kings and dedicated 
it to Sultan ‘Ala’ ad-Din Jahan Soz. Fakhr ad-Din was attached to the 
court of Sultan Ghiyàáth ad-Din Muhammad bin бат Ghiri (d 599/1202) 
around 597/1200. According to Ibn al-Athir, he died in the month of 
Shawwal 602/1205.° 


The following account of the life of Fakhr-i-Mudabbir will establish 
that he and Fakhr ad-Din Mubarak Shah Marwarrüdi are two different 
persons, the latter having no connection with Ghazna and Lahore. 


His Correct NAME 


The correct name and the pedigree of Fakhr-i-Mudabbir, as it appears 
in all the available manuscripts of the 44420 and the unique MS. of the 
Shajra is Sharif Muhammad bin Mansür bin Sa‘id bin Abu’l-Faraj Khalil 
bin Ahmad bin Abū Nasr bin Khalaf bin Ahmad Shu‘aib bin ‘Abdullah bin 
‘Abdu’r-Rahman bin Abū Bakr Siddiq Taymi Qurayshi and his title 
Mubarak Shah, and he was known as Fakhr-i-Mudabbir.'? They are almost 
the same in both the works and there may not be any doubt about this 
genealogy and Fakhr ad-Din was not a part of his name. The name of his 
father was Mansür, while Fakhr ad-Din's father’s name was ibn al-Hasan.!! 
Fakhr-i-Mudabbir’s title Mubarak Shah, which forms a part of Fakhr 
ad-Din's name, seems to be the cause of confusion. 


His FAMILY BACKGROUND 


His pedigree table copied above shows that he was a descendant of the 
first Caliph Abü Bakr on his father's side in the fourteenth generation Fakhr- 
i-Mudabbir himself states that on the mother's side he was related to Amir 
Bilketigin, the ruler of Ghazna, who was the father-in-law of Sultan Mahmüd 





(6) Agha ‘Abdus Sattar Khan ''Fakhr-i-Mudabbir" in /slamic Culture, (October, 1938), 
pp. 399—400. 
(7) ‘Awfi, op cit., I, pp. 125-26; 133-36 
(8) Minha; Siraj, op. cit., Text, 29 (Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah), Eng tr p 301 Agha ‘Abdus 
Sattar Khan, loc. cif. 
(9) See ‘Awfi, op. cit., I, p. 126. 
(10) Ta'rikh 72 (Dibacha); Adab B.M.MS. 9 recto; Text ed. of the Adab by Ahmad Suhaili 
Khwansari, (Tehran, 1346 А.Н  Shamsi), рр. 553 at 15. (Henceforth it 1s mentioned as 
‘the Text.’). Š 
(11) See Ibn al-Athir al-Kāmil ed. cited, XII, 160. It ıs not Ibn Abrl-Hasan as stated by 
Ross. See his “The Genealogies," p. 394. Б 
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of Ghazna 2 This Amir Bilketigin reigned for 4 years from 359~362/962-972. 
It is recorded that Sultan Mahmüd of Ghazna was the, grandfather of his 
mother. He adds that the famous 'Abbasid propagandist, Abü Muslim al- 
Khurasani, was also related to him. His paternal great-grandfather Abu'l- 
Faraj had served Sultan Ibrahim Mas'üd, the Ghaznawid ruler, as treasurer 
between 451 and 492/1059 and 1099.'* His father Mansür, a distinguished 
scholar of Ghazna, was the teacher of the learned men of the two cities 
Ghazna and Lahore and he was alive till 600/1203 15 


Thus Fakhr-i-Mudabbir belonged to a highly respectable and noble Syed 
family both from his father's and mother's side with good connections with 
the rulers of Ghazna and Lahore in the 6th/12th century. 


Incidental references to himself and his family in the Ada and the 
Shajra established that the author and his ancestors were settled at Ghazna 
for a long time.’® It was the attack of a horde of the Ghuzz tribe on Ghazna 
in 557/1162 which compelled his family to migrate to Lahore and settle there 
The Ghuzz were driven away from Ghazna by Sultan Ghiyath ad-Din 
Muhammad bin Sām in 569/1173—74 and Sultan Mu'izz ad-Din Muhammad 
bin Sām was made its ruler. Fakhr-i-Mudabbir states that the genealogical 
tables of his family and other papers were left behind at Ghazna on account 
of the onslaught of the Ghuzz and there was no опе to obtain them from there , 
and he had to travel personally from Lahore to Ghazna in 583/1187 to 
retrieve them." There are many statements in the 4426 which indicate that 
he and his family were mostly concerned with Ghazna and the Punjab for 
he neglects the history of Ghür and its rulers 


Tar Dare or His BIRTH 


The date of Fakhr-i-Mudabbir’s birth is not known for certain It is 
also not mentioned by him in the Add nor ın the Shajra. But there is some 
circumstantial evidence by which an approximate date of his birth can be 
fixed. Two modern writers have put forward two probable dates of his 


(12) Adab, B.M.MS. 99 verso, the Text pp 246-47 

(13) Ibid., 117 verse; the Text, 295 This ıs an incorrect statement, as Abū Muslim could not 
have been related to the first Caliph Abū Bakr See S Nabi Hadi, “Early Persian 
Historical Writing in India” in /ndo-Iran, ed by Malik Ват and $ Balu Rao (New Delhi, 
1974), pp. 65-70 at 68 

(14) Ibid., 42 recto and verso, the Text, р 104.. 

(15) Ta'rikh. p 68. 

(16) Ibid., 62 where hadrati ‘arsh would mean Ghaznah Namunda bid ın the text (Joc. cit ) 
should be read as bununda bad For the political history of Ghazna and Lahore during 
this period and the attack of the Ghuzz tribes see Agha ‘Abdus Sattar Kuan op cit. 
403; Mumtaz ‘Alı Khan, Some Important Persian Prose Writings of the Thirteenth Century 
A.D. (Aligarh, 1970), pp 183 at 21-28. Wolseley Haig, The Cambridge History of India 
Vol. III, Turks and Afghans, (New Delhi repr. 1965), 35-41; R.C. Majumdar, History 
and Culture of the Indian People, The Struggle for Empire, Vol. V, (Bombay, 1957), 
pp. 116-118; 124-25 ; Muhammad Habib and Khaliq Ahmad Nizámi, 4 Comprehensive 
History of India, Vol. V, The Delhi Sultanate, A.D. 1206-1526 (New Delhi, 1970); 
pp. 143-155. 


(17) Ta'rikh, p. 62. 
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birth, i.e., 552/1157 by Mumtaz ‘Ali Khan" and between 525 and 535/1130 
and 1140 by Khwànsári ? Of these two dates the former seems to be 
approximately correct, but Mumtaz ‘Ali Khan does not put forward any 
facts and figures in support of his statement, nor does he mention his source 
of' information. Тһе arguments put forward by Khwansari are that Fakhr- 
i-Mudabbir calls himself Pir-i-da‘tf or “an infirm old man" in his Shajrah 
which was completed in 602/1205. He infers from this statement that he 
must have been between 65 and 70 years of age at that time. Therefore, he 
thinks that he was born between 525 and 535 A.H., but too much reliance 
cannot be placed on the author's use of the epithet Pzr-:-da'7f for himself 


‘Abdu’l Hayy Habibi refers to an anecdote recorded in the Adab con- 
cerning a slave girl of Sultan Bahram Shah, the Ghaznawid ruler who 
flourished between 511 and 547/1117 and 1152. On the basis of Fakhr-i- 
Mudabbir’s own statement that he was a contemporary of the sons and 
daughters of this slave girl, Habibi infers that the date of the author’s boy- 
hood may be fixed around the year 540/1145.? Assuming that he was fifteen 
years old at that time, the date of his birth may be around 525/1130, which 
is one of the two dates put forward by Khwánsári.? But why does Habibi 
think that the author was a boy around the year 540/1145 and why does he 
not fix the date around 512/1118 at the beginning of Bahram Shah’s reign or 
at its end in 546/1151? 


The following arguments may be put forward against an earlier date of 
birth In his introduction to the 44425, the author again calls himself a 
Pir--da if?! (an infirm old man) and dedicates this book to Sultan Iltutmish 
of Delhi whom he gives the honorific title of М5, Amir al- Mu minin, which 
was bestowed on him by the Caliph al-Mustansir Billàh on the 22nd Rabi' I, 
626/18th Feb. 1229.22 If he was born in 525 AH then in 625 he would 
be about 100 years old, which is a very advanced age. Moreover, Khwansari 
has stated that the Ad@b was written around 626 and 627 A.H., which means 
that he was 101 or 102 years old at that time, which is not acceptable. 


AM the three scholars mentioned above have overlooked an important 
evidence or an autobiographical reference found in the АайЬ itself which 
helps us in determining the approximate date of his birth. In this book 
Fakhr-i-Mudabbir states that he observed at Multan a strange instance of the 


(18) Mumtaz ‘Ali Khan, op cit, p. 55. 
(19) Intro. to the Persian text of the Adab by Ahmad Suhaili Khwansiri, р. 6. 
(20) ‘Abdu’l-Hayy Habibi, Adab al-Harb-wash-Shuja‘ah їп Aryana, Vol. VI/7 ; Issue No. 67; 
(1327 A.H. Shamsi) 1-19; the Text, pp. 42-45. Iqbal M. Shafi‘, op. си. Anecdote 
No. 1; pp. 196-99. 


(21) В M.MS. 9 recto; the Text 15. 


(22) B.M.MS. 9 verso; the Text 16. For Iltutmish see MmbaJ Siraj, Text op. cit., pp. 165- 
179; H.G. Raverty, Eng. tr. I, pp. 597-628 and Wolseley Haig, op. cit , pp. 51-56; 
See A.B.M. Habibullah, “The Mamlük Sultans of Delhi" in Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan's 
History and Culture of the Indian People, “The Struggle for Empire"; Vol. V. 1957, 
Chapter V, pp. 130-136. As regards the award of the Caliph see Minhay Siraj, ор. cit., 
174; Muhammad Habib and Khaliq Ahmad Nizàmi, op. cit. V, 219 read with footnote 
53; see pp. 209-231. 
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recovery of a person named Khwaja ‘Ali Kaznabadi from a deadly wound 
15 years after the defeat of Найт Khusraw Shah of Ghazna by ‘Ala’ ad-Din 
Ghüri, which took place in 552/1157, when he was a mere boy küdak 23 This 
leads to the conclusion that he was about ten or fifteen years old in 567/1171. 
Therefore, it may safely be stated that he was born in about 552/1157. 


A modern scholar has stated that he was born at Lahore,?* but he does 
not mention the source of his information. His father and his family belonged 
to Ghazna and the author's birthplace was also Ghazna where he lived till 
the onslaught of the Ghuzz tribes five or six years later. 


A Ѕновт Sxercu ОЕ His Lire 


No information is available about the early life and education of Fakhr- 
i-Mudabbir nor are the names of his teachers known It may safely be 
surmised that he was educated by his erudite father who was the pupil of 
many great scholars of Ghaznah? and a master of more than twenty branches 
of learning.’ Evidently, he passed his adult life in North-Western India 
between Lahore and Multan as he gives intimate geographical and historical 
information about these towns. An anecdote recorded in the Adab suggests 
that he passed his early years (boyhood) at Multan." It was at Lahore 
where he met Sultan Mui'zz ad-Din Muhammad bin Sām in 602/1205.* Tt 
is also on record that after the coronation of Qutb ad-Din Aybak at Lahore 
in the same year Fakhr-i-Mudabbir met him and presented his Shajrah-t- 
Ansáb,? which leads to the conclusion that he frequently visited Lahore. 
Nothing is known about his profession. He might have been a teacher like 
his father but there is no evidence to show that he acted as a courtier or ever 
served in the army. He visited Peshawar most probably in 601/1204 where 
he saw Sultan Mui‘zz ad-Din go for lion-hunting on horseback?? and from 
there he travelled to Batni Garam, Sanabür and Sifaran.*! 


These pieces of information about the author upto the year 602/1205 
are found in the 442 and the Shajrah; after this date these two sources are 
totally silent. It has been stated above that Fakhr-i-Mudabbir was at Delhi 
as a very old man in the year 626/1228 in which he presented his Adab to 
Sultan Iltutmish.?? 


(23) B M.MS. 186 recto and verso; the Text, pp. 450-82. Agha ‘Abdus Sattar Khan, 

op. си, p. 401. Ibn al-Athir, op cit. XI, p. 108; Iqbal M Shafi‘ ор cit ‚рр. 232- 
34; Anecdote no. 18 

(24) M. Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims, (London, 1967) pp 590 at 179 

(25) Ta'rikh, p. 7O. 

(26) Ta'rikh, 68, see Iqbal M. Shafi‘, op. cit., р 191 where the names of his teachers and 
pupils are recorded. 

(27) See footnote 23 above 

Q8) Ta'rikh, p. 71 

(29) Ta'rikh, p. 72. 

(30) B.M.MS. 109, verso; the Text 273. Perhaps this incident took place in the year 601/ 


` 


(31) Ihid., 124 verso; the Text pp. 315-16. 
(32) .M.MS. 9 recto; the Text, pp. 15-16. i 
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Tue Date or His DEATH 


There is likewise some difficulty in fixing the exact date of his death. 
According to Ibn al-Athir and Muhammad ‘Awfi, Fakhr ad-Din Mubarak 
Shah died in 602/1205?? and this has been accepted as the date of the death 
of Fakhr-i-Mudabbir by Ross Sa‘id Nafisi and other scholars.’ But this is 
unlikely as he could not have dedicated the А445, if he died in 602/1205, to 
Sultan Iltutmish who ruled from 607 to 633/1210 to 1236. Even if it is 
argued that the Ādãb was written in the earlier part of Sultan Iltutmish's 
reign, before he had received the honorific title of Nasir Amir al- Mu'minin 
and this was added later by the scribes of the manuscripts, the fact remains 
that the book could not have been written before Iltutmish's accession in 
607/1210 and his death could not occur before that On the other hand, if he 
wrote the Adab when the Sultan had received the title in 626/1229, ıt would 
mean that the book might have been written in or after 626/1229, as stated 
by Khwansari, in which case the date of his death will have to be fixed 
around 627/1230 or 628/1231 when he was “an infirm old man" (Pir-i-da'if 5 
about 75 or 76 years old, according to his own statement. 


His WORKS 


Fakhr-i-Mudabbir is the author of the following two works which are 
available .- 


(1) The Shajrah-1-Ansáb or Bahr-i-Ansáb 
(2) Katab Adab al-Harb wash-Shuja‘ah 


(1) Tue SHAJRAH-I-ANSAB 


In the unique manuscript this is called Shagrah-t-Ansãb, but the title 
Bahr 1-Ansáb is given on its fly-leaf, evidently a later innovation. It seems 
that no formal title is given to the work by the author * The author himself 
explains the circumstances under which it was written? From this it is 
evident that the basis of this book was to record the genealogy of the author's 
own ancestors. He claims to have compiled the book after more than 
thirteen years of research and he consulted about 1000 books.?5 


(33) Ibn al-Athir, op cit., ХП, pp. 160-61. Under the year 602 А.Н. н is stated that in 
Shawwal this year died Fakhr ad-Din Mubarak Shah bin al-Hasan al-Marwarrüdi who 
composed good poetry in Persian and Arabic. E. Denison Ross, "The Genealogies," 
p 393. 

(34) See the references to their works already cited, See also Muhammad Habib and Khaliq 
Ahmad Nizami, ор cıt., V, pp. 209-231. See note 22 above. 

(35) B.M MS 9 recto; the Text 15 The words Haqir tarin-i-du/à güyán, or the “humblest 
of the well-wishers" are added to it. 

(36) C.A Storey, Persian Literature, (London, 1953), 1/2 1165, note 2. The author refers to 
this book as in Shajrah (Ta’rikh, рр. 65, 69, 73); án-Shajrah-i-Ansáb, p. 71; in-Shajrah 
Ansab, p. 62. 1 owe this reference to Dr. Z.A. Desai, M.A., D Litt, (Téhran), of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, Nagpur. I wish to thank him for reading this article 
and offering useful comments and criticism. 

(37) Ta’rikh, pp. 62-75; E. Denison Ross, ‘The Genealogies’; p. 392. 

(38) Ibid., pp. 66-67. 
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The book contains 136 genealogical tables with an introduction and a 
dibücha (preface).? “The details of these tables beginning with that of the 
Prophet and his ten Companions blessed with the promise of Paradise in 
their very life-time are given in the introduction, which also contains 
important and original contemporary historical information about Sultan 
Mu‘izz ad-Din Muhammad bin Sam Ghiri (killed in 602/1206) and Qutb 
ad-Din Aybak.“ Its language and syntactical peculiarities have been studied 
by two modern authors, one of whom characterises it as a “monumental and 
unique work.” But it is hardly possible for this writer to agree with this 
view because in so far as the genealogical tables are concerned they do not 
seem to contain anything original, as there are many books on genealogy 
available in Arabic? but they seem to be rare in Persian at least in the 
thirteenth century. 


The Shajrah was finished in the year 602/1206, and the author wanted 
to present it to Sultan Mu'izz ad-Din Muhammad bin Sàm Ghüri at Lahore 
but could not do so due to circumstances beyond his control.? Не, however, 
succeeded in presenting a copy in the same year to Sultan Qutb ad-Din 
Aybak, who bestowed rich presents on him ** 


There seems to exist only one MS. of this book, the one purchased by 
А.С. Ellis in 1912. It was transcribed in elegant hand perhaps in the 15th 
or the 16th century and it contains 125 folios Е. Denison Ross has described 
it in detail in a long paper published in the ‘4jab Näma.* He also published 
in 1927 the Persian text of its historical introduction under the title Ta’rikh 
Fakhr ad-Din Mubarak Shah Marwarrüdi andar Ahwal~-Hind,* which, it may 
be noted, does not appear in the MS. itself. 


Ross’s attribution of this book to Fakhr ad-Din Mubarak Shah, the 
poet of Marv ar-Rüd, seems to have been due to the confusion arising from 
the fact Fakhr ad-Din Mubarak Shah, the poet, as stated by him, had com- 
posed а long poem called Nisbat Nama* recording the genealogies of the 


(39) Edition cited Introduction, pp 1-61; Preface (dzbacha), pp. 62-84. Both cover 55 
fonos of the MS. 

(40) Ta’rikh, pp. 19-34. ` 

(41) Mumtaz ‘Ali Khan, ор. cit, 57 It has been quoted as an authority only by the Indian 
historian Ferishta. See E Denison Ross, "The Genealogies,” р 395. 

(42) See S D Е Goitein's introduction to his edition of al-Baladhuri's Ansab al-Ashráf, 
(Jerusalem, 1936), V, pp 14-24; F Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Historiography, 
(Leiden, 1968). pp. 99-100 

(43) Ta'rikh, pp 71-72. 

(44) Ibid , pp 74-75 

(45) “The Genealogies,” pp. 392 394-95. 

(46) Persian text published by the Royal Asiatic Society, London, рр. XIX+84. However, 
the tables have not yet been published. 

(47) Minhaj Siraj, op., cit , text 28 has Nisbat Nama, Eng. tr. pp. 300-301. Agha ‘Abdus 
Sattar Khan, op. ct., 400. The present writer would prefer Nasab Nama. Nisbat Nama 
may be an error of the scribe. Since both Nasab Nama of Fakhr ad-Din Mubarak Shah 
and the Shajrah-i-Ansab of Fakhr-1-Mudabbir dealt with genealogy, this might have been 
the cause of confusion about the authors of these two works. It traced the genealogy of 
the Ghürid Sultans back to the Persian king Dahhak. Cf. the verses of Qatràn Tabrizi 
attributed to Rudaki and Makhfi Rashti's poems known as those composed by the 
Indian Mughal princess Zayb an-Nisà' Makhfi. 





D 
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famous Ghürid Sultans. The Nisbat Мата and the Shajrah-t-Ansaéb—one іп 
verse and the other in prose—are different works by different authors The 
Nisbat Мата was a chronicle in verse dedicated to Sultan ‘Ala’ ad-Din Jahan 
552 but completed during the reign of Sultan Ghiyath ad-Din Muhammad 
bin Sàm,** while nowhere in the Shagrah the Sultan ‘Ala’ ad-Din Jahan Söz 
or even Ghiyàth ad-Din Muhammad bin баш is mentioned °? In the Nisbat 
Nàma neither Qutb ad-Din Aybak nor Sultan Iltutmish is mentioned by the 
author as he did not come in contact with either. It has to be pointed 
out here that Fakhr-i-Mudabbir did not compose any verse nor does he find 
mention anywhere as a poet. 


E. Denison Ross also published an abridged English translation of the 
introduction and a full translation of the preface of the Persian text published 
by him® but the full text of this book has not yet been published. A modern 
writer complains that he tried to obtain the MS. of this book but failed to 
do 50,5! 


(2) Tse Kiras АрАв AL-HARB Wasnu-SuuJA'AH 


This is a book in Persian dealing with the art of warfare with a number 
of introductory chapters concerning the art of government. Its title is 
significant and indicative of its contents. The language used is not unmixed 
Persian but shows strong Arabic influence. It is punctuated with confirmatory 
verses from the Qur'àn, the Hadith and Arabic proverbs and sayings. How- 
ever, an analysis of its language and style will not be attempted here. 


Tue TerrE or THE Boox 


The word 42426 in the title means “Rules” in the plural sense, but the 
book belongs to the genre of andaraz name which has a long standing tradi- 
tion in ancient Persia 52 One of its manuscripts containing some additional 
chapters bears the title 442 al-Mul&k wa Kifàyat al-Mamlik (Rules for the 
Kings and the Welfare of the Subjects) which would indicate that it is a book. 
of Adab or wisdom literature containing moral precépts and rules of conduct 
for the kings, their viziers and other high officials of the State; 1t is to be 





(48) Minha Siraj, op. cit., Text, рр. 28-29 ; Eng. tr. I, рр. 300-302. Some of his qasa'id have 
been quoted by Muhammad “Ау, op. "cit , I, рр. 126-130. Minhaj Siray mentions the 
Nisbat Nama in verse or nazm which Ross attempts to explain away by arguing that 
nazm does not mean poety or verse here but the arrangement of the genealogical table. 
See his “Тһе Genealogies,” p. 393. 


(49) See “The Genealogies, p. 393. 


(50) Ibid., Introduction, pp. 396-409 ; Lo ыша) pp 409-413. For г short note about 
the contents of this MS , see Ibid., p3 


(51) Ahmad Suhayli Khwansári, Intr. p. 2 uh 1. But the MS. of Shajrah did not 
belong to Ross but to A.G. Ellis. See Е. Denison Ross ‘The Genealogies,’ pp 392-95. 


(52) See 'Abdu'r-Rahmán Badawi's Introduction to his edition of Miskawaih's Jawidan Khirad 
(Cairo, 1952), pp. 10-13; 31-39. Miskawaih was particularly interested in this type of 
literature. In the Jawidan Khirad the first chapter (pp. 6-86) deals with the wisdom 
literature of the Iranians. For this kind of literature 1n Arabic see Studien zur Geschichte 
Der Arabischen Furstenspiegel, by Gostav Richter (Leipzig, 1968), p. 115 
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noted that six more chapters concerning statecraft are found in this 
manuscript.” . 

The word karb used by the author in the title is a technical and legal 
Arabic term which signifies ordinary battles and wars in a secular sense and 
not in a religious sense. It may also mean any war between two parties of 
Muslims. Perhaps for this reason the author has not used the word jihad, 
which always means a war with a religious purpose. But it is evident that 
the author considered the 7;22d or the holy war included within the connota- 
tion of the word karb. There are two chapters in the book dealing with 
Jihad or holy war against the unbelievers and such other matters as the 
collection of booty, the poll tax (sizy@), and the land tax khara; from the 
defeated unbelievers and the dhtmmis.** Some modern scholars have studied 
the word hard in all its aspects, і e., the art of war under different Islamic 
dynasties and different periods of their history.5? 


The word shuja‘ah denotes such actions of courage and heroism in battles 
and wars as lead to victory as opposed to cowardice which causes defeat. 
It has no philosophical significance whatsoever as shuj@‘ah is described as one 
of the four cardinal virtues by Plato in his Republic and following him by 
all the Muslim writers on Islamic Ethics 56 It signifies a mean between two 
vices (extremes), cowardice and recklessness. 


Tue MSS. оғ тне Book 


Several complete and incomplete MSS. of this book are available in the 
libraries of the world. Of these the British Museum MS. No. Addl. 16,85357 
containing 34 chapters was published by Ananiasz Zajaczkowaski from 
Warsaw in 1969 in a facsimile edition with an introduction. It is incomplete 
atthe end. The India Office MS. No. 2767 referred to above is complete 
and contains six more chapters in the introductory section. It bears the 
title Adab al-Mulük wa Kifayat al-Mamlük, which is different from the title 
appearing in all the other known MSS. Over and above these two differences, 





(53) These six chapters are not included in the Tehran edition of Khwansari. The Iranian 
Culture Foundation, Tehran, has published six chapters of the Adab al-Harb wash- 
Shuja‘ah, uuder the title A’in-i-Kishwar Dari, ed. by Muhammad Suroor Маша” but it 
15 not available to the present writer so that a definite statement cannot be made whether 
these are!new and additional chapters contained зп the India Office Library MS. or not. 
For the headings of these additional chapters see Herman Ethe's Catalogue mentioned 
below, р 1495 (footnote no 58) 

(54) B M MS. 151 recto to 159 recto; the Text, pp. 838-407, chaps. 25 and 26 in both. 

(55) See Harb by Claude Cahen and others 1n EI (2), HI, (1971), pp. 180-203, 

(56) See Abū ‘Ali Ahmad bin Muhammad Miskawaih, Tahdhib al-Akhlag, ed. by Constantine 
K Zurayk (1966) pp. 243 at 27-28; Eng. trans. Constantine K. Zurayk as The 
Refinement of Character, (1968) pp. 220 at 24. 

(57) Charles Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the British Museum, (London, 1881) 
Vol. П, pp. 487-88 Kitab Adab al-Harb wash-Shuja'ah, Le Traite Iranien De L'Art 
Militaire Du ХШ Siecle, with an Introduction by Ananiasz Zajaczkowaski (Warsaw, 1969), 
pp. 28+ 190 verso (Persian text in facsimile). 

(58) See Hermann Ethe, Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the Library of the India Office, (Oxford, 
1903), pp. 1494-95 Also see footnote 53 above. 
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there are slight differences also in the text of this MS. when compared with 
the text of the other MSS. entitled Kitab Adab al-Harb wash-Shujá'ah.9? The 
Asiatic Society of Bengal MS. No 1608, which is slightly defective at the 
beginning, is perhaps most important and reliable.$! Its title page is missing 
and it begins abruptly at 2 recto Most probably it belongs to the family 
of the MS. of the British Museum but none of these three important MSS. is 
dated and none has a colophon. In this MS four plans for the army encamp- 
ment given in the В.М MS. are drawn, but spaces for two more are left 
blank. Likewise, some spaces are left blank at the end 6 A fourth MS. 
at the Raza Library, Rampur, bearing No. 2055, was transcribed in 1212/ 
1797 by Hafiz Ghulam Husain. Then there are three known MSS at 
Tehran: first at the Milli-i-Malik Library which is full of mistakes; the 
second, an incomplete MS. with many lacunas which belongs to Ада" 
* Abdu'l-Husain Maikada of Tehran, and the third MS , perhaps а copy of 
the first, which is in the possession of Ahmad Suhayli Khwaànsàri also of 
Tehran. A modern writer casts doubts as regards the authenticity of the 
Adab al- Mulük,5* the India Office MS., but its critical comparison with the 
Adab al-Harb MS. of the British Museum will establish that it is only another 
expanded and rearranged version of the latter. 


Tuz, PRINTED EDITION 


Aqa’i Ahmad Suhayli Khwansari deserves not only congratulations but 
also thanks for making a printed edition of the Kitab Adab al-Harb wash- 
Shujá'ah available to the world of learning. He has added a short introduction 
of seventeen pages, giving a brief account of the life ofthe author, information 
about the available MSS. and his method of editing. This editor claims 
to have used all the MSS. described above and adds that in so far as the 
correctness of the text is concerned, the British Museum MS. is preferable to 
all others. It is quite evident that the editor has made it the basis of his 
edition but he has not stated this clearly. He uses different abbreviations 
for the different MSS.; makes all corrections in the body of the text and gives 
the incorrect words used by the scribes of the MSS. and the variants in the 
footnotes, thus providing a sort of criticus apparatus for the readers. Con- 
siderable improvement is possible in the sparse and sometimes superficial 
footnotes given by the editor Khwànsari They mostly cover the British 
Museum MS and three MSS. at Tehran A close study shows that the 
editor has not used the Asiatic Society MS , for there is not a single footnote 


(59) See Mumtaz ‘Ali Khan, op. cit. 70 
(60) Widimnir Ivanow, Concise Descriptive Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the Collec- 
tion of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, (Calcutta, 1924), p. 744 


(61) There are four diagrams on folios 124 recto and verso; 139 recto and verso and folio 
140 recto left blank for the diagrams. See Widimir Ivanow, ор cit. p. 744 


(62) Imtiaz ‘Ali Khan ‘Arshi, the Director of Raza Library, Rampur (U.P.) has provided me 
with detailed information about this MS. for which 1 am thankful to him 


(63) Khwansàri, Intr. to the Text, р 15. 
(64) Mumtaz ‘Ali Khan, op cit. p. 70 
(65) Khwànsári, the text, introduction, pp. 4-17. 
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containing reference to it. The statement of the editor that опе page of this 
MS. is missing atthe end is incorrect. Similarly, he has not used the Rampur 
MS., and the India Office Library MS. was perhaps not known to him as he 
does not notice it in the introduction. Some biographical notes are added 
here and there and chapter-and-verse wise references to the Qur’an are 
invariably given, but references to the standard collections of Hadith have 
been completely neglected. The British Museum MS. has been transcribed 
in one long and continuous paragraph, but the editor has divided it into 
many short ones. He has also divided the text into a number of separate 
chapters following the British Museum MS. in this respect and added a 
detailed list of contents chapter by chapter. 


There are altogether eight indices published with this text, which are 
quite useful but by no means complete, of proper names, place names, 
technical terms, arms and armour, names of different horses, the defects 
and diseases of horses, names of medicines for their treatment and a list of 
terms which could not be understood. They are useful but incomplete and 
leave much to be desired. 


Although the major and important part of this book deals with warfare 
yet there are no footnotes on technical terms used. The editor has erred 
frequently on the correct reading of many military terms% and names of 
arms and armours. Moreover, it was difficult for him to read correctly the 
Hindi words of the text which were current at his time, because his knowledge 
of the history and culture of India is defective. The text itself is not satis- 
factory and there are many errors which can be corrected® and the text on 
the whole improved with the help of the Asiatic Society MS. 


The facsimile edition published by Ananiasz Zajaczkowski under the 
auspices of Zaklad Orientalistyki, Polskej Akademii Nauk, cannot be con- 
sidered an edition as it is only a photographic reproduction of the British 
Museum MS. giving the folio numbers also. The introduction is, however, 
substantial and informative with useful bibliographical references. In it the 
treatises written on the military art have been discussed but they are mostly 
Arabic, Turkish and a few Persian works. The question whether any 
Persian book was written on the subject of war before Fakhr-i-Mudabbir or 
after him has not been answered.9 Moreover, the writer has not at all 
discussed the sources of this book. 


(66) The Arabic and Persian military terms have not yet been studied. It is a long-felt 
necessity. 


(67) The present writer would venture to propose some corrections to this edition of the text 
m a subsequent article. He believes that an accurate and critical edition of the text of 
the Adab can be prepared on the basis of the Asiatic Society, British Museum and India 
Office Library MSS. š : 


(68) French Introduction, pp. 7-28. 


(69) The present writer believes that the Adàb 1з the earliest work on the military art in Persian 
written 10 iran or India and "it does not seem to have been widely or continuously 
studied." M. Mujeeb, loc. cit. 
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BRIEF ÁNALYSIS 


The First Part: 


The Adab belongs to the literary genre of “Mirror for Princes" Andardaz 
Name or Adab literature which has a long-standing tradition in ancient 
Persia." It contained counsels on statecraft so that good administration, 
stable government and welfare of the subjects could be achieved. The aims 
and objects of this literature were not only for the education and instruction 
of the rulers and state officials but also their entertainment. Pahlawi works 
containing the moral precepts, aphorisms and rules of conduct attributed to 
ancient Persian kings and their viziers, such as, Ardashir, Kisra Anüshirwàn 
the Just, Kisráà Qubàd and the well-known minister Buzurjmihr, were 
perhaps first translated into Arabic by Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ (са. 106/724-139/757) 
and introduced into Islamic literature. “There are many Arabic works 
dealing with such matters, but only the Persian works belonging to this genre 
written before the Adab will be noticed here briefly. 


Mention may be made here of the 02675 Мата written by Kaika’is, a 
grandson of Qàbüs bin Wushmgir? in the year 475/1082-83 for the training 
of his son and successor Gilàn Shah; the Szydsat Nama of Nizam al-Mulk” 
written for the instruction and education of the ruler in 485/1092—93 and the 
JVasihat al-Mulük by the famous al-Ghazàli* composed in 503/1111 and the 
Chahár Magála of Nizàmi ‘Aridi Ѕатагдапаі? (d. ca. 550/1156) compiled 
for the training of the state secretaries, These four Persian books were written 
within a period of 75 years 


The first part of the À dab discusses the sterling character of the rulers, 
their rights and duties, with separate chapters laying down the qualifications 
and functions of different officers of the State, the Vizier, the Mustawfi 
(Auditor-General) the Waku, the Mushrif, the Amir-i-Hàjib, the Amir-1-Dad 
and the Sa/ub--Barid, all of them belonging to the civil administration."5 
There is an emphasis on justice and kindness of the rulers and their viziers 
and their genuine concern about the welfare of their subjects. The Ойрйз 


(70) See the introduction to the edition of the Jawidan Khirad of Miskawath (Cairo, 1952) by 
‘Adbur-Rahman Badawi, pp. 7-38 F. Gabrieli, “Adab” in EI (2), І, рр. 175-76, 


(71) Jawidan Khirad, ed. cited Text, pp 1-88 beginning with the Counsels of Awshahany the 
first man of the world according to the ancient Persians. For Ibn al-Muqaffa' see 
F. Gabrieli, op. cit III, (1971), pp. 883-85. 


(72) СЕ. Bosworth Kàbüs bin Wushmgir in EI (2), IV (1974), pp. 357-58. There 1s no 
notice concerning Kaiká'üs in the old edition of the Enc. of Islam. 


(73) Harold Bowen, ‘‘Nizim al-Mulk” in £7 (1), Ш, pp. 932-36 with good bibliography. 
(74) W. Montgomery Watt, ''Al-Ghazali" in EJ (2), II, (1965), рр. 1038-41. 
(75) Н. Masse, Nizami ‘Ariidi Samarqandi m EI (1), Ill, pp. 938-39. 


(76) The nine principal government offices under the Samanids of Bukhara were: Vizier, 
Mushrif, Mistawfi; ‘Amid al-Mulk ; Sàhib-i-Shurát, Sàbib-i-Barid, Muhtasib; Sahib-1- 
Awqāf and the Qàdi. These civil officers were also appointed under the Ghaznavids and 
the Ghaznavid system of administration was well known to Fakhr-i-Mudabbir. 
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Nama, the Siydsat Мата and the Nasihat al-Mulik also lay stress on these 
points," 


A comparison will show that while the authors of the Q2b#s Мата and 
the S;¿yasat Nama are more practical and secular in their outlook, Fakhr-i- 
Mudabbir is more ethical and religious. In fact, he did not seem to have 
the practical mature experience of these two authors in statecraft. 


The Second Part - 


The authors of the “Mirrors for Princes” books generally gave advice to 
rulers about a subject which was practica] and important, i.e., military art, 
because in the medieval period the survival of a ruler and his security 
depended on his superior competence and success as a military commander. 
This part of the Addab deals exclusively with the art of warfare. The author 
explains in the preface that since wars, world conquest, politics, government 
and administration of justice are the special privileges of the kings and rulers, 
and because these difficult tasks cannot be accomplished by them efficiently 
without “men and beasts of war" the conquerors and army commanders must 
have full knowledge of all aspects of warfare * Then he gives a detailed 
account of what they should know about war and this actually is the substance 
of the book. 


It may now be considered briefly as to what was written on the subject 
of warfare in Persian before Fakhr-i- Mudabbir. 


The Qabas Nama contains at least three short chapters on warfare. They 
are entitled: “Оп Buying Horses" ; “Оп Giving Battle to an Enemy" and 
“The Art of Controlling an Armed Force."? ‘They cannot be compared 
with the detailed and highly technical discussion of these subjects in the 
Adab, yet they are not insignificant, being based on the personal experience 
ofa ruler who was an eminent warrior and commander. "There are similarities 
and differences in the statements of the Qabas Nama and the Adab. For 
example, Kaikàa'üs advises against the predominance of any particular race 
in the army so that the ruler might not be entirely dependent on any one 
section.*? This contradicts the view of Fakhr-i-Mudabbir that the army should 
be composed of one kind (jzns) only.*! It cannot be stated for certain whether 
the Qábüs Nama was one of the sources of the Ad@b or not. 


(77) Nizim al-Mulk, Siyasat Nama ed. by Muhammad Qazwini and Murtada Mudarrisi 
Chahardihi (Tehran 1344 А H. Shamsi) Chapter IV, pp 13-22; see “Оп Magnanimity 
in Kings" in Counsel for Kings, Eng. tr. of the Nasthat al-Mulik of al-Ghazali by F.R.C. 
Bagley ( London, 1964) pp. 197 at 119-133. See Yusuf Husain, Indo-Muslim Polity, 
(Turko-Afghan Period), Simla, 1971, p. 261. 


(78) Text, рр 19-21 entitled Dibacha-i-Kitáb 


(79) Text edited by Reuben Levy (London, 1951): pp. 69—72; 54-57; 128-130. Eng. tr. by 
Reuben Levy as A Mirror for Princes (London, 1951) pp. 112-116; 87-90; 219-221. 


(80) Eng. tr. pp. 103-104. This short chapter 1s entitled “On Having Troops of Various | 
Races." 


(81) Text, 376. The heterogeneous army is called Sipah-i-Hashri by the author. 
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There are two short chapters in the Szyásat Уйата on this subject. They 
are: “On having Troops of Various Races" and “On preparing arms and 
equipments for War and Expeditions." ?? In this case also its comparison 
with the Adab will lead to the conclusion that there are similarities and 
differences in the views expressed by Nizám-ul-Mulük and Fakhr-i-Mudabbir 
on some aspects of warfare. 

But in the Nasthat al-Mulñh of al-Ghazàli and the Chahár Maqäla of 
Samarqandi there is no discussion pertaining to the army or war. 


— a r aa 
(82) See ed. cited, Text, pp. 119; 145; Eng. tr. as The Book of Government or Rules for Kings. 
by Hubert Darke, (London, 1960); pp. 103-104, 124. 


OCTAGON IN ISLAMIC TOMBS—A STRUCTURAL EXIGENCY 
OR A METAPHYSICAL SYMBOLISM 


Rita Taploo 


VEN though the Prophet had strictly prohibited the raising of memorials 

on the buried dead,' the monumentalisation of a grave became a natural 
phenomenon in the Islamic world from the 9th century onwards An Islamic 
tomb generally consists of a square domed chamber with arched openings in 
one or all of its sides. The wall facing Mecca usually has a niche called 
‘mehrab’ The body is buried in the centre, laid on its right side facing 
Mecca with head towards north and feet towards south, propped in that 
position by bricks.? In most tombs the actual 'qabr' is usually in the 
‘tahkhana,’ the vaulted chamber in the basement, while in the upper cham- 
ber only a replica of the grave called 'zarih' or a cenotaph is placed directly 
over the ‘qabr’ underground 3 The origin of these tombs in physical and 
conceptual structure has been traced to Persian fire temples called ‘chahar-tagh’ 
of Parthian and Sassanian periods, the Syrian 'kalube' or the cult temples of 
3rd century A.D., along with the traces of influences from Christian churches.* 
It is obvious from the study that the prevalent spiritual ideologies of life and 
death of the Pagan period and early Islamic era found an easy expression in 
the already existing structures of veneration in the Middle East This led 
to a vigorous tomb building activity by all grandees of Islam, beginning 
with the simple tomb of Qubbat-as-Sulaibiya at Samarra in 862 A D ? and 
culminating in the splendid tombs like Gür Amir at Samarqand in 1401 A.D. 
and the Taj at Agra in 1648 A D. 


Apart from providing spiritual sanctity to the dead, the tomb was 
more a symbol of the might and material achievement of the person buried 


(1) Mishkat, Book V. CVI, TP Hughes. Dictionary of Islam, p 150. 

(2) T.P. Hughes: Dictionary of Islam, pp 44—46, 150, 635. 

(3) A practice observed in Egyptian pyramids and Greek mausoleums also Here however the 
need arose for safeguarding the actual graves from infidels who always tampered with them 
to antagonise the Muslims Іп addition, this also enabled the devotees to offer prayers 
and other offerings to the cenotaph, without disturbing the sanctity of the actual grave — 
R. Taploo ‘Origin and Development of Islamic tombs in India’ Quarterly Review of 
Historical Studies, Vol XIV-4, p 176 

(4) R. Taploo, “Islamic tombs in the context of Saint Worship and Princely Egoism’—Journal 
of Indian History, April, 1976. 

(5) Qubbat-as-Sulaibiya is the earliest surviving tomb However, history shows that the first 
mausoleum known is that of Imam Ай ar-Rida at Tus built ip 818 A.D. by the Abbasid 
Caliph Mamun, ‘Chronique de Abou Drafer Mohammed Tabani,’ tr. Н. Zotenberg, 2nd ed. 
IV, p. 518. 
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within. The erecting of grand edifices for the dead was a privilege of the 
limited few only. The common man was satisfied with a small corner in 
the public graveyard, the 'qabristan,' usually situated outside the city gates. 
Amongst Turks the tombs became so important that very often they were 
builtin the ruler's life-time lest they should lack in any architectural magni- 
ficence and go unattended to in the hands of the successors) In spite of 
competition among the architects of the times, the Islamic tombs do not 
reflect much variety of design. It is not that they lacked imagination, but 
they found expression in ornamentation. The identical planning was probably 
the result of rigid notions of different building types, based on no sound 
reasons However, this distinct similanty in planning was limited to religious 
buildings only, for in public architecture like palaces, etc., there is sufficient 
evidence of variety and originality of design. Thus the Islamic tombs can 
very easily be classified in three broad categories on the basisof their design." 


The first category, as already described, consists of the square type of 
tombs, also called ‘canopy’ mausoleums. ‘They are the commonest and the 
simplest type and especially popular in early Islamic period. Of these, 
Ismail's tomb at Bukhara built in 915-945 A D. is the earliest example and 
can also be termed as the best representative of the type. 


The second type were the tomb towers of Turks? which rose up 
sporadically in Central Asia in places such as Natanz, Damghan in Asia 
Minor, Kaysari and North Iran between the 11th and 14th centuries A.D. 
They were more a result of the influence of Avesta ritual of burial known to 
ancient Iran’ than any deliberate attempt of Qabus Ibn Washimgir!! to 
evolve a new design for a mausoleum The third category of tombs is the 
octagonal type which is our present subject of study and to which also belongs 
the earliest surviving Islamic mausoleum, i.e, Qubbat-as-Sulaibiya at 
Samarra This type of tomb planning was much acclaimed after the con- 
struction of the splendid mausoleum of Uljeitu at Sultaniya in 1307-13 A.D.” 
and found great favour in India with Sayyids and Lodies and reached to 
much grandeur in the hands of Mughals. 


Octagon as a building form was not very popular with Muslims, even 
though the first Islamic monument 'Qubbat-as-Sakhra' or more commonly 





(6) T P. Hughes, op. cit., p. 150. 
(7) There are no contemporary architectural treaties or chronicles that mention such details 
as could throw hght on their design, origin or guide rules. Dr. R. Nath, Zmmortal Taj, 
pp. 1—5. 
(8) In India these types form the majority. Gol-Gumbaz at Bijapur can be termed as its 
unrivalled example 
(9) These funeral towers were circular, polygonal, reeded and flanged tall structures, covered 
with a conical dome or a cupola. 
(10) Ernest Diez, ‘The tomb with tent Dome,’ Survey.of Persian Art, Vol. Il, p. 926. 
(11) He raised the first tomb tower called Gumbad-1-Qubad at Gurgan for his own self in 


1007 A.D. This later started a new trend in tomb design which lasted for the following 
three centuries —R.. Jairzebhoy : Outline of Islamic Architecture, p. 243. 


(12) C.R. Markham, tr. French Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo to the courts of Timur, 
p. 93. 


, 
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known as Dome of the Rock built on Mt. Moreah in Jerusalem was also 
octagonal (sketch 1) This was originally the place of worship of 
Jews” but later came to be associated with Muslims also. Arabs believe that 
Muhammad had from this rock made his allegorical ascent into the seven 
heavens and for them this spot was the very hub of the universe or the ‘navel 
of universe,’!* from which the trumpet blast of Heaven will fill the earth on 
the Day of Recompense. This building, though а place of worship, cannot 
be called а mosque; itis just a place of pilgrimage for Muslims. Оп 
account of the nature of the sanctuary and the intention of circumambula- 
tion of the sacred rock it could have been planned in an annular manner. 
Tt is said that it was given its present form by Caliph al-Malik in 691—92 
A.D. to outmarvel the church of Holy Sepulchre (sketch 2), the 
tomb of Christ in Jerusalem itself, so that the latter by its magnificence may 
not dazzle the minds of Muslims and distract them from Islam. Therefore 
it is no wonder that in design it resembles its rival quite a lot, except for the 
fact that the Christian memorial is circular in plan and the other is 
octagonal. Christians had taken over the circular form and much of its 
symbolic content from Roman mausoleums. 'The circular plan however 
in itself has a very ancient origin in the primitive and tribal dwelling which 
later evolved into an eternal house of the dead, a revered ancestor shelter.'® 
By the Hellenistic and Roman periods the circular structure, because of its 
long association in men's minds with an ancestral dwelling, with sacred 
repasts, funeral rites, ancestor worship and commemoration of the heroic 
dead, had acquired varying degrees of celestial meaning, for it was used for 
such cult house as the skias, mondus, tombs and memorials.!? 


The polygonal martyrs cemetery was also originally a tomb type taken 
over from the sepulchral and memorial architecture of the Romans !* It was 
considered to be essentially the same as the circular rotunda, for Gregory of 
Nyssa describes an octagonal plan as forming “a circle with angles, and 
Arculph refers to the octagonal Church of the Ascension as a rotunda.” As 
certain early and venerated memorials which were originally mortuary types, 
like. the rotunda, polygon square, etc., were enlarged by additions into 
martyrium churches, the octagon in some cases was transformed into a 
cruciform church.? However, many of the early Christian theologians, 
interested in the mystical significance of numbers, developed a special 


(13) There was a temple here built by Solomon in 951 B.C. according to the Old Testament, 


which got destroyed and was rebuilt a number of times, but finally in 70 A.D. was rased 
to the ground by Titus. Н. Schmidt: Der Heilige Fels in Jerusalem, 1953. К. Jarzebhoy 
op cit ,p. 29. 

(14) Care I.J. Dury: Art of Islam, p. 19. 

(15) Le Strange: Palestine under the Muslims, p. 46. 

(16) B. Smith The Dome, p. 6. 

(17) F. Robert, Thyme ‘le,’ 1939, 

(18) Graber: Martyrium, Y, p. 141 


(19) В. Krautheimer: "Introduction to an Iconography of Medieval Architecture” Journal 
of the Warburg and Courtland Institutes, V, 1942, pp. 5-9. 


(20) Graber: Martyrium, I, pp. 357-362. 
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symbolism for the octagon in whose shape they saw a correspondeuce to the 
number of the salvations through death and the beginning of new life ?! 
Thus the important martyria like the Church of Nativity at Bethleham of 4th 
century A.D., Church of Ascension and Tomb of Virgin, both at Jerusalem, 
and numerous other baptistries came to be designed octagonally ?? 


The first Islamic monument also following the existing popular style 
(as its similarity with Holy Sepulchre has already been discussed) also 
attached special importance to octagonal form. Even the geometrical system 
by which its plan has been set out is claimed to have been employed in 
essentially the same manner in the mausoleum of Diocletion at Spalato in 
303 A.D. 

It could not be so much the adoption of existing forms blindly as the 
spiritual ideology that Muslims attached to the number eight which made 
it so acceptable to them The Qur'an, the religious book of the Muslims, 
is so much а` рагі of his life that even in death he 15 kept surrounded 
with it. Thus the Qur'ànic verses inscribed all over the walls and portals of 
the tombs are supposed to guide the dead in his after-life also 


We have Qubbat-as-Sulaibiya at Samarra in Iraq (sketch 3), the 
first existing tomb consisting of octagonal exterior walls enclosing an 
ambulatory?^ and a square mortuary chamber. It was built for Caliph al- 
Muntasir in 862 A.D. by his Greek mother ? After this for a considerable 
length of time such types do not seem very popular (except in octagonal 
tomb towers), but in 1313 A.D. with the construction of the tomb of the 
Mongol ruler Uljeitu at Sultaniya, it received a new impetus ?$ 


The Mongols also revered very much the auspicious nature of the number 
nine. They performed a rite in every nine years to exorcise the evil aspects of 
the soul thereby ensuring continuance of life." With the Mughals also this 
number had a special significance,”* but their veneration for it is not solely 
of pagan origin. Their literature and art abound in their wish to recreate 





(21) R. Krautheimer: op. cit 
(22) B. Smith: The Dome, Figs. 156, 159, 161, 162, 163. 


(23) M. Ecochard. "Bulletin detudes Orientalis, Institute Francois de Damas, 1963,” VI, 
pp. 61-90. Cresswel: Early Muslim Architecture, Vol. 1, pp. 76-77. 


(24) This resulted from the ancient rite of circumambulation of the Arabs called ‘Tawaf.’ 
(25) E. Herzefeld — "Archaeologische Reisc in Euphrates Tigris Gebiet," 1911, T, p. 86, 


(26) In India the octagonal tomb had made its first appearance much earlier in 1232 A.D. 
In the tomb of Sultanghari in Delhi This however was not a typical tomb, for 1t consists 
of an underground octagonal chamber built in the centre of the courtyard of a mosque 
visible outside as an octagonal platform with no dome or roof above. There was 
supposed to be a domed pavilion on the top which could not probably be completed. 
S А.А. Naqvi, ‘Ancient India.’ | VOZ, p. 4. 


(27) U. Fraze, "The Golden Bogh, The Scapegoat,” p. 78, S.W. Bushel. Chinese Art, 2nd ed 
1909, I, pp. 57-9, 73. 

(28) There is a mention in Babar's Memoirs of nine streams descending from Koh-i-Safid ; 
the white mountain, which served as a backdrop to his garden near Kabul and once 


again to nine water courses entering the city of Andejan, the Capital of Farghana. Tr. 
Erskine, I, p. 2, 227. 
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a paradise on earth,? and the prime attributes of paradise that emerge from 
the Qur'àn are those of stability and eternity. It is well known that the 
most remarkable trait of number nine is that it has a mathematical eternal 
quality. Thus when nine is multiplied by any number whatsoever, the sum 
of digits is equal to nine or a multiple of nine. Eight of the nine numbers 
in Islam are connected with the stages of paradise and the ninth with the 
personage to be commemorated. Without the auspicious presence of the 
ninth, the eight stood as a signal of doom.*! Similarly, in Iranian architec- 
ture when an edifice is described as Hasht Bihisht or as eight paradises, it is 
tacitly assumed that the eight are dependent and flanking chambers around 
the ninth.?? 


In essence the Persian garden was the meeting place of spiritual and 
material things It consisted of four water channels*? cutting each other in 
the centre of the garden and dividing it into four quarters, the wholelenclosed 
within high walls with gates The cross formed by the intersection of the 
water channels has been the symbol of meeting of humanity and God in 
many religions, and water itself is the symbol as well as a necessity of life 
A more complex symbol not found in the earlier paradise gardens but much 
used by the Mughals 1s the octagon, which S Crowe claims was evolved 
from squaring the circle, symbolizing the reconciliation of the material side 
of man, represented by the square, with the circle of eternity In earlier 
paradise gardens a holy spring occupied this position of intersection but 
later in place of spring a pavilion called baradari was set up at this position 
for full enjoyment of the coolness of water. This pavilion was usually 
octagonal in the beginning but was later elaborated to a large extent as can 
be seen in Hasht Bihisht gardens (sketch 4) at Isphahan, which early 
Persian sources claim to be built in 1483 АР). ,2* though contemporary 
historians believe it to be of a later date of 1670 A.D. during the reign of 
Shah Suleiman. This pavilion consists of a central octagonal chamber 
flanked by four double storied (total number eight) octagonal chambers in 
the corners with recessed portals in between.’ 


The Mughals conceived their tombs as garden tombs and designed them 
on the principle of cosmic cross of these paradise gardens with the central 


(29) Not only the Mughals but ancient Persians also showed a great enthusiasm for these 
paradise gardens. Thus Xenophon, writing in 401 B C , describes how Cyrus, the Younger, 
planted a garden with his own hands, carefully setting out the straight lines of trees It 
Is also recorded that Khusru II in AD. 590 made a paradise of 300 acres, and the 
remains of a paradise garden have been found dating back to the end of Umayyaid 
dynasty in A.D. 750, (Sylvia Crowe, op cit, p. 16) 

(30) The Qur'an: Palmer’s tr. XVIII, 107; XL, 42; XXVI, 16. 

(31) R. Jairzebohy, Early garden palaces of great Mughals—Oriental Art, new series, No. 4, 
pp. 68-75. 

(32) Ibid. 5 

(33) These water channels symbolize the four life-giving streams of Paradise, fertilizing the 
four cardinal directions of universe. Ahmed Ibn Hanbal Musnad, Cairo ей. 1313, 
p. 11, 260, 289 ; Genesis, II. I, p. 10. 


(34) S. Crowe, op. cit., pp 17-20. 
(35) Encyclopaedia in Islam, Vol. IV, p. 588. 
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pavilion being replaced by the tomb. Thus the tomb occupying the position 
of intersection of life giving streams symbolised the meeting of the transitory 
and eternal.36 Not only in layout but even in the interior design the tombs 
followed these garden pavilions, as can be observed in the (sketch 5) 
plans of Humayun's tomb,” Taj Mahal, etc. The Mughals, as was customary 
of Tartar race, ventured to build their tombs in their own life-time. They 
built their sepulchres in such a way that they may serve as places of 
enjoyment for themselves and their friends during their life-time, when they 
were referred to as baradari, the summer house of festal hall. At his death his 
mortal remains were interred beneath the central dome and the place that 
once resounded with life and mirth was on transformation engulfed in solemn 
silence and calm % As in the paradise gardens, the water cascades of 
Mughal mausoleums were also bordered with cypresses and fruit trees, symboliz- 
ing immortality and death. Thus in these Mughal tombs which followed in 
essence the ‘Hasht Bihisht! gardens in all their details we observe the 
metaphysical symbolism of number eight and thus predominance of octagon 
as building form. 


However, octagonal tombs were very common in India long before the 
Mughals came here. The first mausoleum, that of Sultan Ghori at Delhi, 
(footnote 27), was also octagonal, but because of no proper superstructure it 
cannot be categorised in any particular tomb type. Hence the first octagonal 
mausoleum 1n India would be that of Saint Rukh-i-Alam in Multan built by 
Ghiyathuddin Tughlaq in 1320-24 A.D contemporary with the construction 
of his own tomb which was square type at Delhi. The octagonal mausoleum 
with a dome of 56 feet internal diameter is girded around by a high mock 
fortress having eight tapering round towers at the angles. It was after the 
next fifty years that this shape was again adopted for tombs in the tomb of 
Khan-i-Khan Tilangam at Delhi (sketch 6); the capital built during the 


(36) The tomb of Sultan Ali Barid at Bidar, (built in 1577 A D and contemporary of early 
Mughals) shows a similar layout, though the central tomb 1s square here. Yazdani: 
Bidar, Its History and Monuments, pp. 151-60. 


(37) There are varied opinions on the origin of the Mughal tomb planning. According to 
Jairzebhoy, Humayun's tomb resembled Tarbkhana Palace at Herat, as described by 
Babar in his Memoirs. It consisted of a two storied building standing in the centre of a 
garden with four corner apartments, leaving a central hall overlooked by royal balconies. 
Journal of Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, XXIV, No. 1 and 2, (1961), p. 59 


H Goetz claims that the splendid mausoleum belonging to Timurian period in Central 
Asia, was nothing but the old Turkish tower, crowned with a bulbous dome and 
surrounded with traditional large Persian porches, the dome rising like a gigantic crown 
above the latter The replica or reproduction of this can be observed easily im Mughal 
tombs like the mausoleum of Humayun, Khan-Khanan Azam Khan near Dargah of 
Nizamuddm Aulrya, ete. Humayun's tomb is a conglomeration of these Turkish funeral 
towers and four pavilions of the type ofiSher Mandal in Purana Qila. The Central Asian 
Mausoleum is Indian тп the tradition of Taj Mahal. Islamic Culture, 12, pp. 4, 19. 
Volwahsen also comments that the lack of spatial relationship between the maim chamber, 
vestibules and corner spaces was because of the independent character of corner chambers 
that seem to be forcibly assembled around the central pavilion. Living Architecture— 
Islamic Period, p. 54. 


(38) J. Fergusson: History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. 2, pp. 289-90. 
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reign of Feroze Tughlaq in 1369 A.D. That it could have been modelled on 
Qubbat as-Sulaibiya?? is unacceptable, for this was too remote and insignificant 
to be known to the people of Delhi at the time. On the other hand, it could 
more probably have been influenced by “Dome of the Rock! at Jerusalem, 
which has always been a part of pilgrimage to Mecca for Muslims and thus 
could be known in India also. Another building that must have aroused 
much interest and inspiration in Indians must have been the tomb of Uljeitu 
at (sketch 7) Sultaniya built in 1307 A.D., thes pectacular monument 
of the time. It has a double-storied octagonal chamber entered through small 
inconspicuous arches and a gallery on the first flour level overlooking the 
central chamber. A triple archway on the external side of the gallery lights 
up the interior The Delhi tomb is also very similar in concept. It also has 
a central chamber, though single-storied, surrounded by an octagonal gallery 
with triple archway in each of the outer side. The gallery serves the purpose 
of a vestibule before the main tomb. The central chamber is also roofed 
with a dome, but here, instead of pinnacles, masonry cupolas have been 
raised on the roof of the verandah in the centre of each side: 


In the reigns of the Sayyids and the Lodies this design was particularly 
favoured for imperial mausoleums. In fact it can be observed that the parti- 
cular style became a royal prerogative, for we have no tomb of the type 
belonging to a commoner in this period. The tombs of Mubarak Sayyid 
(1434 A.D.) and Mohammad Sayyid (1444 А D ) are almost a reproduction 
of Telengani's tomb except for a few variations, for example, the replace- 
ment of cupolas. by stately chattries supported on eight columns. Small 
pinnacles are placed at the springing level of the dome on each corner of 
sixteen-sided drum. The tomb of Sikander Lodi also follows the same lines 
with extensions in the site layout in the form of enclosure walls, etc. This 
particular type*? of tombs in India reaches its zenith in the mausoleum 
of Sher Shah at Sassaram (1539-45 A.D.) in which the encircling octagonal 
chattries run at three levels. 


The Mughals also adopted octagon as the basic form for their tombs, 
which they repeated and composed in such a way as to form a new type of 
ensemble, as already discussed. Thus since the fourteenth century octagon 
was a most favoured form for mausoleums of kings and nobles in India. 


Since in Islamic architecture the dome is an essential feature,*! its construc- 
tion also necessitated considerable skill and technique, especially when it had 
to be constructed over square spaces, which was more often the case The 
square superstructure at the springing level of the dome was changed into octa- 
gon by means of squinch arches? thrown at corners; the octagon consequently 





(39) Jairzebhoy : Outline of Islamic History, p. 296. 

(40) Isa Khan's tomb and Adham Khan's tomb, both in Delhi, though they belong to the 
Mughal period, were built also on the similar design. 

(41) The dome was a sign of honour and veneration. It was common in mosques in front of 
mehrabs, ın throne rooms, gates, pavilions, palaces апі mausoleums. Oleg Graber: 
The Earliest Islamic Commemorative Structures, Ars Ortentalis—IV. 

(42) The Muslims had adopted this construction from Sassanian palace of Firuzabad and 
Sarvistan. Cresswel, Early Muslim Architecture, Vol 2, p. 101. 
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changed into sixteen sides by lintels and brackets, etc., and the procedure 
continued till a circular base was obtained and construction of the dome was 
made possible. This process of changing square into octagon 1s also called 
phase of transition. Prior to the advent of Muslims the Indian mason was 
not familiar with domical construction.? Thus when he was confronted 
with the task, the results were not always successful. It is possible that to 
simplify this construction the plans were made octagonal which omitted the 
difficult part of the phase of transition. However, this reason seems to be 
unconvincing, forjthere are contemporary square type of tombs like Bara Khan 
Ka Gumbad, etc., which not only have almost the same idea of dome as 
Sikander Lodi’s tomb but spring at a much higher level and are standing 
intact to this day. 


Yet there can be another possibility for the emergence of this form. 
We know that Sultanrya mausoleum which brought octagonal form to general 
notice was built at a time when in Europe the Gothic style of buildings was 
prevalent The Gothic construction involved the distribution of roof loads 
toa few definite points and it ensured stability by proper adjustment of 
thrusts and counter-thrusts resulting in features like buttresses, pinnacles and 
pointed vaults In Islamic monuments we notice the infiltration of style as 
seen in the pointed shape of the dome, the load of which was distributed 
(sketch `8) to eight points and counter-weighted by tall minarets or chattries 
at its springing level externally ** 


Likewise in Indian tombs also similar principles are noticed. The 
enormous thrusts of the huge dome were ingeniously distributed to eight 
points, forming the corners of the octagon. These eight corners elongate into 
radial walls, acting as buttresses,? which are in turn pierced with arched 
openings 1n the centre, thereby on roofing intermediate space an encircling 
verandah was formed around the central octagon. Thus the verandah could 
have been a functional as well as structural necessity. "The lateral thrust of 
the dome was reduced by adding dead weight in the form of pinnacles at 
drum level and chattries on the roof.* 


All these measures would have been structurally very rational elements 
had the dome really transmitted inclined thrust, that is, had the dome been 
built on the true dome principles. It was on the contrary built purely on 
corbelled system (in which all forces are vertical) baving its true form as 
conical but given a bulbous hemispherical form with thick layers of mortar.*? 


(43) We have domical mandaps in Hindu temples but they were built on corbelled construc- 
tion as in shikharas, which did not involve much technological skill and in which spans 
were also limited. 

(44) Dieulafoy: Revue Generale de L'architecture, 1883, Cols. pp. 241-2.  Saladm's 
Mannual de L'art Musuloman L Architecture, Paris, р 346 

(45) According to P. Brown, these tombs had attachments similar to Gothic buttresses on the 
one giving them a sloping effect 1n elevation, Indian Architecture— Islamic Period, 
p. 

(46) R. Taploo: Original Development of Islamic Tombs m India, Q.H.R.T., XV, 1, p. 22. Such 
a dome 1s made up of radial arch rotated full circle, (з.е., 380°) around its centre, thereby 
constituting inclined thrusts. 


(47) A. Volwahsen: Living Architecture—Islamic Period, p. 50. 
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The chattries апа pinnacles were thereby purely ornamental. Even the 
Sultaniya dome has been proved ungothic in construction, for its minarets 
and ‘outer shell’ (which added to the vertical weight) have largely disappeared, 
while the dome is still standing. The reason is that it is a small vault, very 
thick and very heavy built on corbelled system on walls 23' thick, which is 
quite sufficient to take the thrust without any pinnacles, the thrust of a dome 
with such a high curving profile being in any case slight.* 


It can be argued that the octagonal plan ensures the doming of a larger 
space than a square plan, but then in 1632 A.D. when in Bijapur in the tomb 
of Adil Shah a square space of 112' diameter could be domed so successfully 
that it still stands as it was, Shahjahan should have felt no hesitation on 
structural grounds in attempting a large square structure for the Taj, instead 
of sticking a number of small octagonal chambers of barely 60' diameter 
each to form an awesome large monument. 


In addition, we have examples such as the tombs in Bidar, 
Golkonda in Deccan India, where octagonal tombs are seen side by side with 
square ones There is an interesting example (sketch 9) of Amir Barid's 
tomb (1542 A D.), which was started 1n the ruler's life-time itself but was not 
completed because of his untimely death. It is a 60 side square tomb with 
a 11’ thick wall having entrance on only one side. It has within a conical 
domed octagonal chamber leaving a circumambulation path in between. The 
outer square space is not roofed, though the traces of construction show that 
it was eventually to be domed The inner octagonal chamber was probabl 
temporary ° In the same region there is another tomb called Chaukhandi 
of (sketch 10) Hadrat Khalilu'llah, which was reverse in plan. Неге the 
external chamber is octagonal, while the internal domed chamber is square. 
However, in this there is no indication of the proposed dome on the exterior 
chamber.? The idea of mentioning these examples is to stress that if the 
square was a common architectural form with Muslims the octagon for its 
spiritual symbolism was very often associated with their sepulchral architec- 
ture. Volwahsen has called tombs which are octagonal in exterior and square 
in interior, (Sketch 11), as for example tomb No. 36 at Delhi, as the work of 
Hindu architects who for centuries had dallied with the circle and the square, 
the basic symbols of Hindu metageometry in the temple towers of North 
India. He overlooks that Qubbat-as-Sulaibiya at Samarra also had an 
octagonal chamber with square interior. 





(48) A. Goddard: Mausoleum of Sultan Oljeitu Survey of Persian Art, Vol. 2, pp. 1113-1117. 
(49) G. Yazdani: Bidar, Its History and Monuments, p. 150. 

(50) Jbid., pp. 141-45. 

(51) A. Volwahsen, op. cit., p. 52. 
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NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


HISTORIANS | AND HISTORIO- 
GRAPHY DURING THE REIGN OF 
AKBAR by Harbans Mukhia, Vikas Publish- 
ing House Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi, pp. 197; 
price Rs. 37.50. 


In spite of his young age the author of 
this handy book, Dr. Harbans Mukhia, 1s 
already а fellow of the Indian Institute 
of Advanced Study at Simla and has served 
for some time as Associate Professor at the 
Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University. It appears that this book 
is the first to be published by him. It had 
already been preceded by such books as Peter 
Hardy's Historians of Medieval India, 1960, 
and another book of the same name edited by 
Muhibbul Hasan published eight years later. 
The compass of the second book is far wider 
and the treatment is also different to the first 
mentioned In a way, these two books must 
have shown the way to Dr. Mukhia's present 
work, although the extent, treatment and 
even the point of view are different. 


The book consists of six chapters of 
which the last chapter is devoted mainly to 
“Conclusions.” Excluding 22 pages of the 
Bibliography and Index, these chapters cover 
175 pages. Of the chapters, Chapter I, which 
deals with Abu’l Fadl, covers 47 pages, 
Badaon 43 pages and Nizamuddin Ahmad 
43 pages, while the important chroniclers, 
Bayazid, ‘Abbas Khan Sarwan: and Jauhar 
Aftabchi, are relegated to barely 4 or 5 pages 
each. It appears that the learned author’s 
main work was on Abu’! Fadl and his chief 
rival, ‘Abdu’l-Qadir Badaoni, while other 
names were filled in by way of ornamentation 
or self-satisfaction. ^ 


Evidently the only three chroniclers of 
Akbar’s reign have impressed Dr. Mukhia, 
for he says in his Preface, “The lives of the 
three great historians of Akbar’s reign, Abu'l- 
Fazl, Abdu'l-Qadir Badaoni and Nizamuddin 


have been studied with an attempt at establish- 
ing a correlation to their lives and their. view 
point with other historians if at all.” 


For reasons best known to the author the 
whole of the first chapter (40 pages) has been 
taken up by “Historiography during the 
Sultanate Period ” The chapter is no doubt 
full of the evaluation of the important 
chronicles dealing with the pre-Akbar period, 
but their relevance in this book is not quite 
clear except by way of comparison which 18 
not attempted A greater stress on Bayazid, 
Sarwani and Jauhar would have been far more 
useful As a matter of fact the author is 
quite candid that "the book is not comprehen- 
sive study of the subject but only a preliminary 
one." As such 1 1s bound to suffer. 


As 18 well known, Abu'l Fadl is the chief 
chronicler of the political events of the first 
part of Akbar's reign. But he suffers from 
bis near apotheosis of Akbar and by his 
justification of almost everything the Emperor 
attempted. It 1s a pity that the author has 
not dealt with the so-called reform contained 
in the Din-1-[lahi. This faith could annex 
barely eighteen Muslims (including Prince 
Salim, Shaikh Mubarak and his two sons) and 
just one Hindu, Raja Birbal. This has some- 
how not been mentioned. 


Dr. Mukhia enumerates and discusses 
the main works of Abu’! Fadl and says that 
even his opponent Badaoni was all praise for 
Abu’! Fadl's learning and diction The Akbar 
Namah is not merely the court chronicle of a 
part of Akbar’s reign but goes on to enumerate 
the functions and duties of certam high 
dignitaries and officials. Digressing from the 
usual course of previous chronicles, Abu'l 
Fad] is particular in describing the structure 
of the Hindu society such as had not been 
done by a Muslim ever since Alberuni's time. 
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While laudating Abu’l Fad] Dr. Mukhia 
passes some critical remarks which have 
balanced his overall estimate of Abu'] Fadl's 
work. Thus he says that while Abu’l Fadl 
has utilised the Impertal Court records to a 
large extent, many sources have been left 
unspecified. Abu’l Fadl's work was facilitated 
by the establishment of the Imperial Record 
Office in the 19th Regnal Year of Akbar's 
reign. Dr. Mukhia says that “in the process 
Abu’! Fad] sometimes changes the words and 
sometimes the construction of sentences in 
order to suit his objective which 1s to stress 
Akbar's presence in the historical back- 
ground" Dr Mukhia seems anachronistic 
when he says that Abu'] Fadl considers history 
to be “а collection of individual events," for 
even with the rise of the modern historical 
Science most events which have made a mark 
їп the historical evolution. of a country 
emanated from the minds of individuals 


The next chapter 1s devoted to Mulla 
‘Abdu’! Qadir  Badaoni. Although his 
philosophy of life became more and more 
estranged for Shaikh Mubarak and his sons, 
it was Shaikh Mubarak who had brought 
‘Abdu’! Qadir to Agra Не was by no means 
unfriendly to the two brothers in the begin- 
ning, as Faiz: extols his aptitude for learning. 
Dr. Mukhia 1s unjust when he says that 
Badaoni became jealous of the “spectacular 
progress of the two brothers and that was the 
reason for his taking sides against them " 
Again, it 15 not clear how Ог Mukhia thinks 
that "prevalent opinion" was in favour of the 
suppression of the ‘ulema by Akbar. He 1s 
Sarcastic when he ‘says that he was com- 
missioned to translate “the holy books of the 
1nfidels, for reasons of sheer subsistence." In 
the same vein he mentions Badaoni's intense 
zeal for his faith. as if there was something 
wrong in being sincere about one's belief! 
Apart from Badaont’s voluminous апа infor- 
mative work the Muntakhabu’t-Tawartkh, 
Dr Mukha mentions Badaoni's translation 
of parts of the well-known Arabic encyclo- 
рейс work, the Mu'jamu'i-Buldan, and 
another Important work on Astrolabe which 
extends to twenty chapters. Dr. Mukhia 
says that Badaoni was distressed at "what he 
thought was devaluation wrought 1n Islam by 
Akbar." 


Dr. Mukhia is evidently well versed in 
Persian and has quoted quite а number of 
verses 1n support of his views, but strangely, 
be has not quoted в single verse in the original, 
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not even in transcript, and has contented 
himself with an English prose translation. lt 
18 well known that the translator who is 
translating verses in his own mother-tongue 
1s apt to slip away from the original connota- 
tion. Itis rather strange that while mentioning 
the Tughlug dynasty in connection with 
Badaoni's Muntakhabu’ t-Tawarikh, he invaria - 
bly calis the second Sultan Muhammad 
Tughluq instead of Muhammad bin Tughluq. 


From Badaoni Dr. Mukhia passes on to 
Nizamud-din Ahmad, the author of Tabagat-i 
Akbar: or Tabaqat-i Akbar Shahi, the only 
other chronicler noticed by him ın any detail. 
Nizamud-din Ahmad attained the age of 
barely 45 years, but due to his industry and 
understanding, he has created a niche for 
himself in the realm of historiography as well 
as in administration. He was with Mirza 
Askart who was appointed governor of 
Gujarat and he appointed Nizamud-din 
Ahmad as his Mir Bakhshi (not ‘‘wazir” as 
stated). Dr. Mukhia rightly says that 
" Akbar's court was an arena of hectic con- 
troversy, but Nizamud-dm Ahmad kept 
himself off this" and our author considers him 
to be a non-controversial figure. Different 
to Abu’l Fadl and Badaoni, who concentrated 
on the working of the Imperial Court, 
Nizamud-din has treated the history of 
different regions such as Gujarat, Bengal, 
Malwa and the Deccan. He goes into some 
details and enumerates towns and big cities 
in the country Our author says that Nizam- 
ud-din enumerates as many as 38 works 
have served as his source books, includ- 
ing Або? Fadl’s Akbar Namah and still. has 
kept clear of controversy. Dr. Mukhia says 
that "his pages are full of Ulema, Umara and 
Hakims of the Court, and are perhaps a 
necessary paraphernalia of a book on history 
written in the 16th century." To this 1t may 
be added that these classes of society are the 
fulcrums round which cultural history 
revolves, bereft of these, history would not 
portray the real life of the people. 


As has been mentioned above, Dr. Mukhia 
has accorded only a “minor” place to Bayazid, 
Sarwani and Javhar Aftabchi, although the 
writings of these three chroniclers have filled 
many a gap which would otherwise have 
remamed blank. Dr. Mukhia says that 
Bayazid “did not write the book himself 
owing to his paralytic left side but 
dictated ıt to a scribe. It 1s not clear why 
Bayazid's chronicle, Tadhkira-i Humayun wa 
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Akbar, should be regarded as “disjointed.” 
Although Bayazid dictated the facts thus 
Tecorded “from memory," there 1s "substantial 
evidence to believe that he might have used 
some records." Dr. Мока admits that 
"there is valuable information m the book 
contained in the lists of nobles in different 
context and details of administration." This 
gives an added emphasis to the chronicles and 
it is rather strange that in spite of this the 
Tadhkira should be given only a tertiary place. 


In the same way Sarwani's Tuhfa-i Akbar 
Shahi has virtually been ignored This, 
although Dr Mukhia says that Sarwani's 
patron Sher Khan's (later, Sher Shah) estab- 
hshment of the Afghan Empire "was a 
national achievement ;" but he ignores the 
far-reaching reforms which Akbar took over 
and built his administrative structure on these 
foundations. 


As regards Jauhar Aftabchi’s Tadhkıratw l- 
Wagi'át, Dr Mukhia is clear that “the 
importance of the book lies in its intimate 
and unaffected style which shows the sincerity 
of the author " Its further importance lies 
їп its 33 chapters which have been arranged 
chronologically. Apart from this, Dr. Mukhia 
avers that among the “sources tapped by 
Jauhar were official documents which he could 
tap because of his intimacy with the Mughal 
Court." The book portrays the general 
atmosphere of the reign of Humayun. Jauhar 
15 the sole contemporary authority on many 
historical facts such as the exact date of 
Akbar's birth. 


Although these three chronicles partly 
deal with the events of the reigns of Humayun 
and Akbar, these have been unfortunately 
dealt with only cursorily by Dr. Mukhia. It 
would m any case have been better íf the 
space in the book occupied by pre-Mughal 
histories had been devoted to these three 
Mughal historians. 


There are quite a number of Persian 
verses quoted in the book, but most unfor- 
tunately the learned author has been satisfied 
with the English translation which seems 
incongruous even to an English knowing 
reader. 1f Dr. Mukhia thought that Persian 
verses in the body of the text would not be 
proper he could easily have quoted them in 
the original as footnotes. 


А reader of this book would be satisfied 
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by the detailed description and criticism of 
the works of Або? Fadl and Badaoni. But 
it seems that Dr. Mukhia wanted to regard 
the remaining historiographers as merely 
“ош and he has therefore put them 
aside 


On the whole, the book 1s useful as a 
small compendium of the politics and intrigues 
in Akbar’s court. But it leaves many things 
unsaid and one would suggest that in the 
second edition Dr. Mukhia should make the 
book useful to those who want to study the 
total background of the important events of 
Akbar's reign. There is another matter which 
requires the attention of Dr. Mukhia. A 
writer of history should consider the events 
described from an absolutely neutral point 
of view, otherwise the treatment would become 
thoroughly artificial. He should not present 
himself as a partisan, as otherwise his writing 
would become anachronistic. It 1s a pity that 
Dr Mukhia has put himself in the politics of 
the Mughal court which 1s at leastat a distance 
of four centuries and more from us. 


The book 18 well printed and strongly 
bound, and 1s devoid of typographical mis- 
takes. So far as 1t goes 1t would be a useful 
addition to public and private libraries. 


Н.К. SHERWANI 


* * * 


THE RECITED KORAN, by Labib 
as-Said, trid., Bernard Weiss, М.А. Rauf and 
Morroe Berger. The Darwin Press, Princeton, 
New Jersey, pp: 156: price $ 10.00. 


Dr. Labib as-Said, Professor of Quranic 
Studies at the University of Riyadh, had 
originally written a book 1n Arabic under the 


title Ol уб € Jio a. sl e Later, 
it was translated and adapted in English by 
Bernard Weiss, M.A. Rauf and Morroe 
Berger, eminent scholars and orientalists. 
The book is divided into two parts. Part one 
consisting of four chapters, preceded :by a 
foreword by Dr. Muhammad Abdul Rauf, 
deals with the history of compilation of the 
holy book for which the initiative was taken 
by the first Righteous Caliph Abu Bakr, and 
then preparation of the text by the third 
Caliph Uthman, which is popularly known 
by the name of the Uthmanic Canon. There- 
after the learned author proceeds very ably to 
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remove the doubts raised and misgivings 
created by some orientalists concerning the 
authenticity of the Uthmanic Canon. 


In part two the author explains im detail 
how and when the idea of making a full 
continuous and authoritative record of the 
correct recitation of the Qur'an struck his 
mind with the aim of perpetuating and pre- 
serving the accurate representation of the 
Qur’an іп oral form. With this idea in mind, 
the author worked out a project and then left 
no stone unturned to see that it was fully 
implemented. As the case with all 
innovations however Important they may be, 
this project when announced in newspapers 
was resented and opposed 1n certain sections 
of the public. 


However, the author went ahead, 
undeterred and undaunted, with his noble 
project. At least, thanks to the strenuous 
efforts which he made in this connection, the 
project was crowned with success to the 
entire satisfaction of the autbor, through full 
cooperation of the Rector of Azhar Univer- 
sity on the one hand, and the Government of 


Egypt on the other. Hence this | y. 1 cosa 


or the Recorded Qur'àn which is heard with 
great respect and reverence by an overwhelm- 
1ng majority of Muslims throughout the whole 
world to-day. Surely this is an accomplishment 
of the greatest significance for which the author 
and his associates deserve our gratitude. 


Quite apart from this, there are certain 
points raised or discussed by the author which 
may be questioned. These are given below: 


(1) On two occasions (pp. 19 and 21) the 
period of revelation of the Qur'an has been 
stated to be twenty years, while as a matter 
of fact it covered the whole period of pro- 
phethood, 1.е., twenty-three years. According 
to a statement made by Said ibn Jubair, the 


verse; (š &Jl) 43 О gar ploy | gil» which 
is supposed to be the last one, was revealed 
to the Prophet nine days (according to Ibn 


Abbas eighty-one days) before his death 
(Suyuti: Itqan 1, p: 27). 


(2) On several occasions it has been 
stressed 1n the book that the Recorded Qur’an 
is the only means of perpetuating and pre- 
serving the Qur'àn for the purpose of 
recitation and teaching in the present age. 
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Without questioning the noble work done by 
the author, it may be asked out that 1f the 
Qur'àn has been perfectly preserved and 
protected from manipulation throughout the 
centuries of Islam in the form of the written 
text, why 1t cannot be so now and m future. 
Muslims all over the world, whatever the 
social and religious conditions may be under 
the impact of Western culture and civilization 
to can never be expected to neglect their duty 
to see that their children learn and тетогіѕе 
the Qur'an. The author has gone so far as 
to say "the written text was itself, as we noted 
in the previous chapters, a kind of innovation 
їп that there was no clear mandate for it 1n 
the Qur'àn or the tradition of the Prophet" 
p 75. This statement is untenable simply 
because the very name of the Qur'an by which 
1t 18 called here and there in the Holy Book, 
suggests that ıt was meant to be kept in the 
form of written text This is further supported 
by the fact that the Prophet had at his disposal 
an adequate number of scribes whose duty 
was to write down immediately the revelation 
which he received and which he passed over 
to them. This shows that the Prophet was 
never content with oral recitation of memoris- 
Ing of the revelation 


Moreover, the purpose of teaching the 
Qur'àn can hardly be served properly and 
satisfactorily by the Recorded Qur’an for the 
teacher has to adopt various methods of 
instruction in view of the mental capacity and 
aptitude of his pupils. The Recited Qur'án 
can hardly be expected to enable the teacher 
to do this satisfactorily 


(3) The learned author has taken great 
pains to prove that the seven variant readings 
of the Qur'àn were revealed to the Prophet 
and as such practised by his ownself He has 
based his argument mainly on a well-known 


tradition saying. ws j| 4а... Je OT 01 Sy! 


In the opinion of the reviewer ıt is open to 
doubt. The author cannot be unaware of 
the fact that the tradition concerned, though 
narrated by so many people and found in 
almost every book of Hadith, is vastly debated 
and complicated to such an extent that Suyuti 
has placed it under the category of *'Vague 
Traditions." Not less than forty-five inter- 
pretations have been put to the Tradition and 
yet nothing could be said to be defimte and 
positively acceptable. Taba Husain's state- 
ment referred to by the author cannot be 
set aside easily in that he appears to be 1n 
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concurrence with a large number of ‘classical 
traditionists who are definitely of the opinion 


that < >} inana 1s not used in the 
meaning of seven readings of the Qur'àn as 
the word e-- yl itself suggests. 


In the circumstances the reviewer 1s inclined 
to feel that the Qur'àn 15 concerned with 
language only which it asserts by saying 


ОГ QA J ye J ah 3° As how to recite! One 


can recite in his own dialect only The Prophet 
had his own dialect which could hardly 
be followed by the people of some other 
tribes. The Prophet was kind enough to 
permit them to recite the Qur'àn in consonance 
with their own dialect. Consequently a 
variety of reading and recitation arose and 
no final decision. was taken during the life- 
time of the Prophet or in the regimes of Abu 
Bakr and Umar. Uthman took serious note 
of this diversity and got prepared the most 
authentic and reliable edition of the Qur'an, 


popularly known as ЫА! wircsall, In this, 


variants conforming to the dialect of Quraish 
were chosen and the rest removed Hence 
these seven or ten readings which surely are 
authentic and permitted by the Prophet 
himself, though it 15 hard to believe that they 
were revealed also because one speaker 
naturally speaks 1n one dialect only It is 
ridiculous to expect him to speak in. his own 
dialect and that of another at a given time and 
simultaneously 


Nevertheless the book 1s a fine ресе of 
scholarship and deserves to be read by all 
those who are interested in Qur’anic studies 
Jt 1ncludes nine photographs from selected 
manuscripts of the Qur'àn preserved in the 
Princeton University Library, which are 
prefixed to the nine chapters of the book 
respectively with full details concerning them 
1n the beginning of the book 


At the end an appendix giving a complete 
list of the ten readings, footnotes, bibliogra- 
phy and index 1s also given. 


SAID AHMAD AKBARABADI 
* * * 


JESUS IN THE QUR'ÀN by Geoffrey 
Parrinder, published by Sheldon Press, 
London; price £ 4.50. 


In a book of 187 pages, the author has 
ably dealt with a subject of great interest to 
both Christians and Muslims. The author 
rightly points out that this is "a modern and 
impartial study of the teaching of the Qur'an 
about Jesus, which seems to be unobtainable 
in English or Arabic," but has appeared in 
Urdu, published by the Punjab Religious 
Book Society in Lahore, though, it may be 
added, it 15 not of so high a standard as the 
one under review. The author rightly observes 
that, the "teaching of the Qur'an is still little 
known ın the Christian and western world ” 
He has attempted to show what the Qur'àn 
says about Jesus In the words of the author: 
“The interest of the book is chiefly theologi- 
cal.” The name “Isa,” according to the 
author, occurs twenty-five times in the Qur’an 
The other titles, such as Messiah and Son of 
Mary, occur thirty-five times Most of these 
names are found in the Medinite. Suras. 
These are perhaps directed towards Christians 
In conjunction with or, separately, such as 
Messiah and Son of Mary, Jesus 15 spoken of 
some thirty-five times Most of these, as 
stated already, are in Medinite Suras. Suras 
2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 33, 57 and 61, all mention Jesus. 
The pages 15, 19 and 20 give the texts of the 
Qur'àn which mention Jesus їп the traditional 
order of the Qur’anic Suras 


The Qur’an does not mention the town 
Nazareth, though Christians are called 
Nasara. The double name Jesus Christ is 
very rare m the Gospels By contrast the 
Epistles use the name Lord Jesus Christ very 
fréquently. Paul uses the name Jesus alone 
eighteen times, and it 1s used nine times in 
Epistle to the Hebrews In the Acts the name 
Jesus is found more than any other, and also 
with qualifying terms, such as Jesus of 
Nazareth, ‘this same Jesus’, ‘His servant 
Jesus,' and “Thy holy servant Jesus " 


Name Jesus was common in the first 
century. Bar Jesus, and Jesus Justus are 
mentioned 1n the New Testament, and Jose- 
phus mentions twenty people with this name 
It 1s after the first century that both Chris- 
tians and Jews avoided giving this name to 
their children In later Christianity Christ 
has been more commonly used than Jesus. It 
18 to distinguish between the *Jesus of history' 
and the ‘‘Christ of faith.” 


In the beginning of Chapter 3, the author 
points out that one of the commonest names 
for Jesus used 1n the Qur'àn is Son of Mary. 
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In the Qur'àn it occurs sixteen times as Jesus, 
Son of Mary. И occurs twenty-three times 10 
the Qur'àn, sixteen times as Jesus Son of 
Mary, and seven times as Son of Mary alone 
or with some other titles, while Son of Mary 
occurs only once in the Bible The Qur'àn 
does not mention Joseph, who, according to 
two Gospels, was the father or foster father of 
Jesus (Matthew 1:19 f) Luke 2 33 mentions 
him as his father. ‘Son of Mary,’ in Christi- 
anity is very rare The only instance in the 
whole of the New Testament ts in Mark 6:3 
The Qur'àn repeatedly speaks of Jesus as 
Jesus the Messiah, son of Mary In later 
Islam, the author says, the title ‘Son of Mary’ 
has been-common The title ‘Son of Mary’ 
has been freely used by Oriental poets 
frequently A renowned Urdu poet may be 
quoted as an example. Jbn-1 Mariam huwa 
kare koi, mere dard Ка dawa kare kot. Let 
some one as Son of Mary come and heal me 
of my pain 


Speaking of the names of Jesus in 
Chapter 4, the author deals with several names 
and titles of Jesus, such as the Messiah, which 
1s mentioned eleven times in the Qur'àn, all 
in {һе Medinite Suras where Jesus is called 
servant of God The author says that tt has 
an association with Messiah. In the Bible it 
is mentioned that, “God has glorified his 
servant Jesus" The author points out that 
“the servant concept was not uncommon in 
early Christianity.” 


Proceeding further, the author points 
out that Logos concept for Jesus was found 
useful till the fourth century. It declined 
after that. Maybe due to its use by various 
Gnostic sects 


The concept of Ruh, ‘Spirit’, in connection 
with Jesus 1s found seven times in the Qur'àn: 
2:81,87,2 253,254,4 169, 171, 5; 109, 110, 19: 
17,21: 91, 66 12. The Spirit was active in the 
birth of Jesus. The author aptly points out 
that Jesus in the Qur'an 1s called “а Spirit,” 
and not the "Spirit", and the word 1s not 
used exclusively for him Of course this 1s 
according to Muhammad Ali, an Abmadiya 
leader. The fact, however, remains that 
Jesus alone 1s spoken of by Muslim writers 
as “the Spirit" and “the Spirit of God.” It 
may, however, be noted that the title “Spirit” 
was not applied to Jesus in the Bible. 


Among other titles mentioned in the 
Qur'àn, the following may be noted: A Sign, 
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A Parable, An Example, A Witness, A 
Mercy from Us (the Qur'án 19.21), Eminent, 
(3: 40,45), One brought nearer (to God), 
One of the upright (3: 40/46), Blessed 
(19 . 30), the Truth from the Lord, so not of 
those who doubt (3 35, 60). 


Chapter 5 1s on Zechariah and John. The 
restriction on space will not permit the reviewer 
to dwell on the subject in detail. It may, how- 
ever, be said that “the Mandeans sometimes 
called Christians of St. John, have been 
occasionally identified with the Sabeans," who 
are mentioned ta the Qur'an (2:59, 62; 5 73, 
69 .22 and 27), along with Jews and Chris- 
tians as "people of the book." The author, 
however, points out “it seems more likely 
that the Sabeans were pagan monotheists of 
Mesopotamia." 


Chapter 6 1s devoted to Mary, which 
15 followed by a chapter оп the Annuncia- 
tion, followed by chapters on The Annuncia- 
tion, the birth of Jesus, the works of Jesus, 
the words of Jesus and then on the disputable 
question between Muslims aud Christians, the 
death of Jesus. . 

Chapter 6 is devoted to the subject, ‘Mary,’ 
and is followed by a chapter on Annunciation, 
and again the next on the birth of Jesus It 
1s pointed out that Магу is the only woman 
who in the Qur'àn is mentioned by her 
proper name. The Qur'àn uses the name 
Mary thirty-four times, that 1s, more times 
than does the New Testament, which uses 
the name 19 times only. It 1s pointed out; 
“Neither in the Bible nor in the Qur'àn she 
1s called Virgin Mary.” The Qur'àn defends 
Mary against the Jews speaking against her 
and saying that it was ‘‘a mighty slander,” 
4 155,156. The Qur'àn calls her “a faithful 
woman," (5 79). When she was suspected of 
improper behaviour, the child Jesus himself 
justified her (The Qurän 19:28). In the 
Qur’an twice she is said to have kept her 
purity, and twice more she protests her virgi- 
nity (p 16) 


The author mentions that the Meccan 
Sura 19 tells the story of the Annunciation 
and that of the Nativity. The later Medinite 
Sura 3 has several more stories about her, 
such as the story that her food came direct 
from God (р. 65). Chapter 7 of the book 
mentions Sura 19 as giving the longest ac- 
count of the Annunciation and that of the 
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birth of Jesus Most of the narratives are 
mentioned in Suras 3 and 19. The author, 
however, points out; “Whether the whole 
Qur'ànic narrative can be interpreted of a 
natural or a virgin birth will continue to be 
debated " 


The story of the birth of Jesus as 
described In the Qur'àn is taken up in chapter 
8 of the book. The author after giving the 
passages from the Qur'àn relevant to the sub- 
ject, says, “There are some links here with 
the Canonical Gospels, though more perhaps 
with the apocryphal " 


In chapter 9 speaking about the works 
of Jesus, the author says: “The Qur'àn says 
that Jesus healed the blind and the lepers and 
raised the dead to life." The author rightly 
points out that "Some rationalist modern 
Muslim commentators try to find natural 
explanation for the healing miracles, as well 
as for others " (p. 85) The author says 
“The mission of Jesus in the Qur'àn is that 
of bringing the Good News (Injil) confirming 
the Torah, showing the wisdom and evidence 
of God, teaching prayer and almsgiving, and 
being a sign, a mercy, an example, and a 
witness " 


After speaking on the Works of Jesus, 
the author turns to the Words of Jesus The 
author rightly observes, “The teachings of 
Jesus are 1n the Gospel and the Qur’an does 
not repeat them." The subject 1s well dealt 
with in the book where it should be read 
The question of Jesus predicting the coming 
of Muhammad by the name of Ahmed, 1s 
well worth studying as discussed in the pages 
of the book under review (pp. 96-100). The 
author rightly points out, “For both, Jesus 
and Muhammad, deplored those who sought 


after vulgar signs and neglected their 
teaching " 
BISHOP JOHN SUBHAN 
* + * 


MEANING AND MESSAGE OF THE 
TRADITIONS, Vol I, by Manzoor Nomani, 
translated from Urdu by M. Asif Kidwai, 
published by Academy of Research and 
Publications, Lucknow, Pages 319, Rs. 32/-. 


The book under review 1s an English 
rendering of the first volume and a part of the 
second volume of Moulana Mohd. Manzoor 
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Nomani's monumental work on Traditions of 
the Prophet entitled 'Ma'rifu'l Hadith,’ "which 
has been universally acclatmed as the most 
valuable contribution to the subject 1n recent 
times" We are told that it is proposed to 
produce three other volumes 1n English which 
will cover all the six volumes of the original 
Urdu treatise 


The honour of bringing out the English 
version of this great work goes to Majlis-i- 
Tahqiqat-o-Nashriyat-i-Islam (Academy of 
Islamic Research and Publication), Lucknow. 


Translation 1s a difficult art ; 1t requires 
mastery over two languages. The present 
reviewer considers that it is easier to write an 
original treatise than to translate Translation 
calls for great skjll, comprehensive understand- 
Ing and single-minded devotion to the work. 
Dr. Mohd. Asif Qidwai, who has undertaken 
this great task, observes (p 45): “In the 
translation of the traditions, I have tried to 
render their meaning as literarily as possible. 
Sometimes, I am afraid, at the expense of the 
English language." The reviewer has gone 
through the work with great care. It is a 
scholar’s proverbial humility that makes 
Mr Qidwai so apologetic. The reviewer 
agrees with Moulana Syed Abul Hasan Ali 
Nadvi, himself a renowned scholar, who 
writes 1n his preface to this great work “that 
a better man for that job could hardly be 
found." I wholeheartedly congratulate him 
on his present performance. 


The holy Prophet is reported to have 
said 


“I have left among you two weighty 
things; one ıs the book of God and the 
other is my Sunnah (way of life) and if you 
hold fast unto the twain, you shall never go 
astray after me." (Hadith). 


Commenting on this, the learned author 
of the book under review, "Meaning and 
Message of the Traditions," writing 1n his 
preface to the book says, "One of the 
Divine arrangements 1s that “He produces 
in the hearts of some bondsmen the urge 
and aptitude for rendering such service 
to the Book and the Sunnah as 1s needed 
and useful at a particular time." (p. 27) 
Moulana Nadvi says, "The Ma‘arif offers 
not only an admirable selection of authentic 
reports, but also the sum and substance of 
the correct appreciation of the tradition " 


(p. 19). 
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Another scholar of universal fame, 
Moulana Habibur Rahman Aazmy, has 
written a very scholarly and convincing 
introduction to the book 1n which he dis- 
cusses the importance of the Hadith as 
being the most reliable commentary of the 
Qur'àn and conclusively answers the objec- 
tions raised by some critics of the Hadith. 
It ıs a most thoughteprovoking and 
illuminating dissertation on the subject: 


To give an example from the intro- 
duction, р 14. “On seeing the command to 
establish regular worship” in the 
Qur'àn, 1t was natural for one to ask how it 
was to put it into practice The Prophet's 
exhortation, “Offer Salat as you have seen 
me offering 1t," so to speak holds the answer 


(p. 14). 


To give another illustration, Hadrat Adi 
bin Hatim enquired of the Prophet whether 
the Qur'ünic words: "El-Khaitul Abyaz" 
wrongly printed as “Aibaz and Khaitul 
Aswad” meant two threads. The Prophet 
replied: **No, they mean the darkness of the 
night and the whiteness, (1.е., light) of the 
morning (p. 15)." Thus it 1s seen that the 
Prophet 15 the teacher, revealer and inter- 
preter of the Qur'an, 


The word "wisdom" used on page 18 
is another name for Sunnah. The Prophet 
has said “Тһе Qur'an was bestowed upon 
me, along with it, another thing which was 
similar to ıt namely wisdom." 


In view of these pronouncements both 
of the Qur'ün and the Sunna, the theological 
doctors of Islam are agreed that the Sunna 
too 1s a kind of divine revelation. The 
Qur'àn is called ‘Wahy Matlu,’ the recited 
Wahy, and the Sunna is called “аһу 
Ghar Matlu,' unrecited wahy. The 
believers are thus commanded to follow 
the Prophet in all the spheres of life. 
Replying to the critic of the Hadith, the 
learned divine says that ıf these be an auth- 
entic source of knowledge of the Qur'àn, 
and the reports of sayings and doings of 
the Prophet are rejected as untrustworthy, 
the meaning and significance of the verses 
of the Qur'àn itself will remain unclear and 
1ncomplete. 


To take one verse out of many. "He 
frowned and turned away because the 
blind man came to him.” Сап ıt be found 
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out solely from the Qur'àn who the blind 
man was and with whom the Prophet was 
engaged in conversation at that time? The 
explanation 1s to be found in the Traditions 
only 


Answering the charge with regard to 
*Mowatta' of Imam Malik and other com- 
pilers of traditions and their chain of 
transmitters as wholly inaccurate. the 
learned divine declares that Imam Malik 
read out the ‘Mowatta’ to nearly a thousand 
people who were pious and learned men of 
the second generation after the Prophet 
(the Tabi‘in) and the process has been going 
on uninterruptedly upto the present time 
The Moulana says, “For these reasons none 
before the present era ventured to make 
such charges , on the contrary these collec- 
tions have from the time of their compila- 
tion constantly been recognised as correct 
and authentic Itis again hard to under- 
stand why people who want only to reject 
the traditions do not realize that every 
living community instinctively wants to 
safeguard the heritage and memory of the 
attainments of its illustrious ancestors” 
(p 31) 


Below are given a few traditions and their 
commentary of the Moulana from Vol I 
As an illustration “Seeker of the world— 
(Section LI)," -(161) Anas relates that the 
Apostle of God one day asked: "Is there 
anyone who walks on water and his feet do 
not get wet?" "Our master, 1t cannot be," 
he was told “In the same way," remarked 
the Prophet. "The worldly-minded cannot 
remain free from sin. " —( Bukhari) 


It 1s related by Anas that one of the 
favourite prayers of the Apostle of God 
was; "Oh God, keep me alive in the state 
of indigence, and raise me from the world 
in the state of indigence, and let me be in 
the company of those that are indigent." 
(Tirmidhi and Baihagq:). 


Commentary 


When the Lord asked the Prophet whether 
he would like the Valley of Mecca to be 
filled with gold for him, the Prophet replied, 
“No my Lord, what I like 1s that I may 
eat my fill on one day and go without a 
meal on the other.” 


- 
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The Prophet had purposely chosen a life 
of poverty for himself. which was also the 
inclination of his enlightened inner self It 
18 indisputable that no other pattern of 
living would be more suited to the lofty 
position he occupied and the noble task 
he had to perform. 


Another example of this is an 
important exhortation of the Prophet 
“Section ХСП.” 


No 213 It 15 related by Abu Zar 
Ghifari that the Apostle of God (once) 
said to him - “Wherever you are, whatever 
circumstances (alone or in company, at ease 
or 1n difficulty) fear God. That 18, let piety 
be your normal habit and do a good deed 
after every sin. It will annulit, and be 
kind and cordial in your behaviour towards 
bondsmen of the Lord.” (Musnad, Ibn-Han- 
bal, Tirmid and Darmi). 


Commentary 

Regarding this the Moulana writes 
“The essence of piety 1s fear of God and 
earnest anxiety for the Hereafter” (p. 303) 


In the Book of Faith—Section I—it isre- 
lated by Omer Ibnul Qattab that the Apostle 
of God said, “The actions are but judged 
according to intention and to every man 15 
due what he intended. Thus whosoever 
migrates for the sake Allah and his Apostle 
and there is no other motive of his migra- 
tion than compliance with the commands 
of God and the Prophet, and gaining their 
good pleasure, his migration is accounted 
for the sake of Allah and His Apostle, and 
doubtless he is a true mahajir and his 
migration shall receive the recompense 
prescribed for migration and whosoever 
migrates for this world or to wed a woman 
his migration will not be for God and His 
Prophet and 1t will be accounted only for 
the purpose for which it is intended ” 
Bukhari, Muslim (page 45) 


In his commentary on this tradition 
the Moulana clears a misunderstanding 
He says, “It should however not be imagined 
that when it is the motive that decides, 
even the evil deeds that are done with good 
intentions become virtuous and deserving 
of reward, for instance, if a person 
commits theft with the intention that he 
will give away to the poor and the needy 
the goods that he would thus acquire it 


would entitle him to recompense from 
God 


The Moulana says that the deeds 
that are wicked ın themselves and 
have been condemned as such by God 
and the Apostle will remain abominable and 
worthy of divine chastisment 1n any case, 
their evil nature cannot be taken away by 
the purity of the motive The commentary 
of the Moulana shows his deep insight into 
the meaning and message of the tradition 


The main book "Meaning and Message 
ofthe Tradition" Vol I (p 46) by 
Moulana Mohd Manzoor Nomani isa rare 
store-bouse of the traditions of the holy 
Prophet. Inthis Vol 228 traditions along 
with the names of their narrators and 
transmitters ar¢ given. The commentary 
15 a priceless treasure house of the tradi- 
tions of the Prophet and their meaning and 
message by one who throughout his life 
has literally lived зп the light of the Tradi- 
tions of the Prophet and has taught them 
to thousands of his devoted students and 
followers both by example and by precept 


The book ıs printed on art paper and 
covers 319 pages ın a type that does not 
injure the eye 


S A W. BUKHARI 
* * * 


РА 


THE WORLD FOOD CRISIS (1976), 
by Sayed A  Marei, ( Longmans, London, 
pp. IX, 126, UI Price. £ 325 net). 


The oil exporting countries are being 
misled to pursue wrong investment and con- 
sumption policies which are draining back 
the oil revenues from the developing to the 
developed economies This 15 the keynote 
point Syed Ahmad Marei has developed in 
his book entitled: "The World Food Crisis ” 
This book presents a searching analysis of 
the acute food problem and other associated 
economic problems of the developing 
countries in general and of the Arab World 
in particular 


Reviewing the food problem in the 
developing countries historically, the author 
points out that it ts essentially a post second 
world war phenomenon, as most of the food- 
grain importing countries were earlier either 
food exporting or self sufficient in food 
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requirement. The situation has now reversed 
and the crisis has further deepened because 
of the sky rocketing prices of foodgrains. 
It 1s further aggravated because of the wide 
disparity 10 the levels and patterns of con- 
sumption of both food and fertilizer in the 
developing and the developed countries 

While food in the developed West 1s needed 
more to fatten animals for meat production, 
m the developing countries ut 1s required 
essentially for human consumption The 
developed countries use over 2 million tons 
of fertilizer ın such non-productive, non- 
agricultural uses as lawns and golf courses, 
whereas this very amount of fertilizer can 
meet the fertilizer deficit in the developing 
countries 


The developing countries. the author 
points out, have vast reserves of natural and 
human resources, but the madequacy of 
financial resources and poverty of sound 
developmental policies are the two key factors 
perpetuating their low level of economic 
development This is highlighted by the fact 
that the eradication of tse tse fly from Southern 
Africa will make available cultivable land 
equal to the total cultivated area in U.S A. 
Funds are not available to undertake a pro- 
gramme of this magnitude. He further points 
out that 93 million hectares or approximately 
13 per cent of the total cultivated area in the 
developing countries 15 irrigated. The avail- 
ability of perennial irrigation to even 50% of 
the total cultivated land in the developing 
countries will more than double their food 
production and will completely offset their 
foot deficit. 


The author is sharply critical of the 
industrial policy of the developing countries, 
which on the advice of the developed West, 
has overemphasised their Industrial develop- 
ment at the cost of agriculture He very 
rightly stresses the point that a sound base 
of agriculture alone can lay the foundation 
for a healthy development of industries. He 
has therefore suggested the creation of a 
special International Fund for Agricultural 
Development. 


In two very imaginative chapters, the 
author has pleaded the case for Regional 
Co-operation and has proposed the formula- 
tion of an "Arab Marshall Plan " He notices 
the disconcerting trend among the Arab 
countries of a minimal of inter-regional trade 
and transfer of labour from labour-surplus 
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to labour-deficit area In support of his 
argument, he has cited the example of Sudan 
and Egypt Through inter-regional coopera- 
tion the rich potentialities for agricultural 
development in Sudan can be profitably 
exploited by the surplus Egyptian labour. 
Absence of cooperation provides Sudan with 
hardly any marketable surplus, while Egypt 
1s chronically a food deficit area and 1s well 
known for its high rate of unemployment, A 
plan for tnter-regional cooperation and 
development of the Arab countries on a 
complementary basis will enable them to 
maximise their productive capacity In order 
to achieve this the author suggests the 
formulation of an Arab Marshall Plan which 
should be aid not "on a piecemeal basis as 
various crises develop, but should provide a 
cure rather than a mere palliative." He con- 
siders the time opportune because the Arab 
oil exporting countries are loaded with liquid 
capital which 15 likely to soar upto $ 5,50,000 
million dollars by 1980. He stresses the 
urgency of the matter as oil revenues may 
also sharply decline since petroleum is an 
exhaustible resource. Bahrain’s diminishing 
oil output and consequently revenue is a 
case ш point. Although the Arab countries 
are devising ways and means to make the 
best use of the resources, they are at the 
moment investing their vast capital reserves 
1n speculative concerns in foreign countries. 
This 15 certainly not a healthy development 
and does not contribute to strengthen the 
economy of the oil exporting Arab countries. 
Sayed Marei’s suggestion for an Arab 
Marshall Plan is most sensible and pragmatic. 
The approach of the Arab Marshall Plan, as 
expressed by the author, will be to stimulate 
comprehensive and balanced development in 
agricultural industrial, service and other 
related sectors in order to put the Arab 
economy on dynamic and stable lines and 
resilient enough to stave any future crises in 
the face of diminishing oil resources. 


The author stresses the need for larger 
investment m the developing countries which 
possess vast land and human resources but 
lack “capital, technology and appropriate 
managerial skills,” Sayed Маге observes that 
the economic link which this investment will 
establish under the Arab Marshall Plan 
between the oil exporting countries and the 
other developing countries will be mutually 
beneficial as was the case with the American 
Marshall] Plan aid to Western Europe after 
the Second World War. The author at this 
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stage makes a significant point that 90 per 
cent of the US aid to Western Europe was 
outright grant The Arab Oil exporting 
countries should seriously consider making 
such aid available, for it 15 now a well estab- 
lished fact that an interest free Joan 1s growth 
generative, whereas loan with interest 18 
growth inhibitive. 

One could not agree more with the views 
expressed by the author that the Arab oil 
exporting countries should provide massive 
aid to the non-exporting countries 1n order to 
stimulate their growth. One wonders however if 
the World Bank can act effectively as an agent of 
economic change in the developing countries. 
If a Marshall Plan for the developing countries 
of the type and magnitude suggested by Sayed 
Marei has to succeed, then these countries 
must develop their own institutions. and 
independent machineries to implement their 
policies. The immplementors of policy should 
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be those who have faith in the philosophy of 
such a policy. 


This book 15 a concise and clear blue 
print for a dynamic and stable development 
of the developing countries. It symbolises 
the new wave of awakening and self-reliance 
which 1s sweeping across the intellectual firma- 
ment of the developing countries. The author 
has revealed uncanny vision and understand- 
ing 1n 1dentifying the developmental needs of 
the developing countries. His approach to 
the problem is pragmatic and positive and his 
solutions are practical and rational. Intel- 
lectually 1t is a most convincing document 
and a forthright statement of the problems and 
prospects of the Arab World. This publica- 
tion by Sayed Marei will constitute a 
landmark in the intellectual history of the 
developing countries. 


S. MANZOOR ALAM 
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AL-BIRÜNI ON THE HINDU NOTION OF SAMSARA 
Arvind Sharma 


AL-BIRUNI, the great Muslim savant of the l0th/11th centuries A.D ,! 

wrote the "T'abqiq-i-Hind," popularly known as 'Al-Birüni's India,” a 
disquisition on the religion and culture of the Hindus “аз a help to those who 
want to discuss religious questions with them and asa repertory of information 
to those who want to associate with them.’ In order to achieve this aim, 
al-Birüni had to present the doctrines and practices of the Hindus. And he 
had to face that question which has baffled many a scholar since, namely, 
what is Hinduism ?š A]-Birüni faced the question in that very aspect in which 
it is regarded as most baffling—in the realm of the doctrines. But he cut the 
Gordian knot with one bold stroke : 


As the word of confession, “There is no god but God, Muhammad is his 
Prophet," is the shibboleth of Islam, the Trinity that of Christianity, 
and the institute of the Sabbath that of Judaism, so metempsychosis 
is the shibboleth of the Hindu religion Therefore he who does not 
believe in it does not belong to them, and is not reckoned as one of 
them.’ 


This paper is an effort to analyse al-Birüni's presentation of the Hindu 


doctrine of the transmigration of the soul through various lives and worlds, in 
short, the doctrine of samtsara. 


(1) See Percival Spear, ed., The Oxford History of India, (Oxford. Clarendon Press, 1961 

[first published 1958]), p. 209 

(2) See Vincent A. Smith, The Early History of India, (Oxtord. Clarendon Press, 1962 [first 
published 1924]), p. 15. 

(3) See Percival Spear, ed., op. cit , p 209 

(4) Edward C. Sachau, Alberuni’s India, (New Delhi: S Chaud and Со, 1964 [First Indian 
Reprint]), p. 7. 

(5) See Jan Gonda, Religionen Indiens, Y (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1960), pp. 342 ff. 

(6) Kenneth W. Morgan, ed., The Religion of the Hindus, (New York. The Ronald Press Co., 
1953), р 6 

(7) Edward C. Sachau, ор. cit., Vol. I , p. 50. Several scholars tend to take such a line, see 
R.C. Zaehner, Hinduism, (Oxford University Press, 1966), p. 5; A.L. Basham “Hinduism” 
m R.C. Zaehner, ed., The Concise Encyclopaedia of Living Faiths, (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1959), p. 225; etc. 
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The standard description ofthe process of transmigration as outlined by al- 
Birüni is, by and large, in keeping with the standard presentations of the Hindu 
position. Hisaccount is contained in chapter V of his book entitled “On the 
State of the Souls, and their Migrations through the World in the Metempsy- 
chosis," and 1s scattered through other chapters as well ° But at several points, 
al-Birüni introduces elements in his description of the transmigratory process 
which seem to represent some special features of the doctrine. It is these 
special features that one may consider, rather than reiterate the commonly 
accepted features 

Al-Birüni states very clearly that the process of ѕатѕйға is not to be 
visualized merely as an endlessly repetitive, or regressive, process but as a 
progressive опе. Thus he says. 

The migration begins from lowstages, and 'rises to higher and better 
ones, not the contrary, as we state on purpose, since the one is a’priori 
as possible as the other The difference in these lower and higher 
stages dependsupon the difference of the actions, and this again results 
from the quantitative and qualitative diversity of the temperaments and 
the various degrees of combinations in which they appear.!? 


As caught up in this process the soul proceeds through various worlds. 


The Hindus call the world loka. Its primary division consists of the 
upper, the lower and the middle. The upper one 1s called svarloka, 
е, paradise ; the lower nagaloka, i.e., the world of serpents, which is 
hell; besides they call ıt naraloka, and sometimes also patala, i.e., the 
lowest world. The middle world, the one in which we live, is called 
madhyaloka and manushyaloka, 1.e., the world of men. In the latter, 
man has to earn in order to receive his reward in the upper or to 
receive punishment in the lower А man who deserves to come to 
svarloka or nagaloka receives there the full recompense of his deeds during 
a certain length of time corresponding to the duration of his deeds, 
but in either of them there 1s only the soul, the soul free from the body.!! 


Not only does the soul go through different worlds, butit can also inhabit 
bodies of creatures other than man 


For those who do not deserve to rise to heaven and are togo down to hell 
there is another world called #zyagloka, the irrational world of plants 


(8) Edward C. Sachau, op. cit., Vol. I., pp 50-58. 
(9) See ibid , рр 47, 50, 60-62, 74, 80, 224, etc 
(10) Ibid Vol I, p. 51. 


(11) Edward C. Sachau, op. cit., Vol. L, p. 59. The word naraloka appears to be an error 
or a misreading for narakaloka. А!-Вігӣпі also mentions heaven and hell, "the soul 
exists in these two places without a body. But this is only the view of the educated. 
among them, who understand by the soul an independent being. However, the lower 
classes, and those who cannot 1magine the existence of the soul without а body, hold 
about this subject very different views. (Ibid., p. 63). 
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and animals, through the individuals of which the soul has to wander in 
the metempsychosis until it reaches the human being, rising by degrees 
from the lowest kinds of the vegetable world to the highest classes of 
the sensitive world. The stay of the soul in this world has one of the 
following causes: either the award which is due to the soul is not 
sufficient to raise it into heaven or to sink it into hell, or the soul is in 
its wanderings on the way back from hell ; for they believe that a soul 
returning to the human world from heaven at once adopts a human 
body, whilst that one which returns there from hell has first to 
wander about in plants and animals before it reaches the degree of 
living іп a human body ? 


In other words, the soul may go through heaven or hell in a disembodied 
form Ор the earth it may take on a human or а non-human body. In these 
details, however, one should not lose sight of the fact that the soul is 
journeying upward. It may occasionally relapse and fall back but the whole 
cosmic scene is best compared not to a treadmill as is often done in modern 
writings? but to an escalator wherein, too, one may slip back, but the 
general upward movement continues." 


The careful reader will note that this is a very different vision of the 
Hindu process of samsára that one meets with some time in some Hindu 
writings themselves? and often in Christian writings about Hinduism where 
the samsáric process is described in thoroughly negative terms.!$ 


It should further be noted that according to al-Birüni theend of the goal 
represents both a material and a spiritual consummation, ; 





(12) Jbid., рр 59-60.  Al-Birüni informs us of a different view of heaven and earth, and 
especially of hell. "Some Hindus believe that the middle world, that one for earning, is, 
the human world, and that a man wanders about in it, because he has received a reward 
which does not lead him into heaven, but at the same time saves him from hell. They 
consider beaven as a higher stage where a man lives in a state of bliss which must be of 
a certain duration on account of the good deeds he has done. On the contrary, they 
consider the wandering about in plants and animals as a lower stage, where a man dwells, 
for punishment for a certam length of time, which is thought to correspond to tbe 
wretched deeds he has done People who hold this view do not know of another hell, 
but this kind of degradation below the degree of living as a human being." (Jbid., 
pp 61-62) T 

(13) JN Farquhar, The Crown of Hinduism (New Delhi: Oriental Books Reprint Corpora- 
tion, 1971 [first published 1913]), p. 213. 

(14) Another way of making the same point would be to say that the movement may be 
z1igzaggy. but it is nevertheless forward. “All these degrees of retribution are necessary 
for this reason, that the seeking for salvation from the fetters of matter frequently does 
not proceed on the straigbt line which leads to absolute knowledge, but jon’ lines chosen 
by guessing or chosen because others had chosen them." (Edward C. Sachau, op. cit., 


Vol. L, p. 62). A 
(15) Surendranath Dasgupta, 4 History of Indian Philosophy (Cambridge University Press, 

1952) Vol II, p. 230. ; , 
(16) Henry Haigh, Some Leadmg Ideas of Hinduism (London: Charles H, Kelly, 1903), , 

Part І., etc, ` 
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This migration lasts until the object aimed at has been completely 
attained both for the soul and matter; the lower aim being the dis- 
appearance of the shape of matter, except for any such new formation 
as may appear desirable ; the higher aim being the ceasing of the desire 
of the soul to learn what it did not know before, the insight of the soul 
into the nobility of its own being and its independent existence, its 
knowing that it can dispense with matter after it has become acquainted 
with the mean nature of matter and the instability of its shapes, with 
all that which matter offers to the senses, and with the truth of the 
tales about its delights. "Then the soul turns away from matter; the 
connecting links are broken, the union is dissolved Separation and. 
dissolution take place, and the soul returns to its home, carrying with 
itself as much of the bliss of knowledge as sesame develops grains and 
blossoms, afterwards never separating from its oil. The intelligent 
being, intelligence and its object, are united and become опе!" 


Two points in this passage need to be particularly emphasized. One is. 
that the consummation of the process has both a material and a spiritual 
aspect, as already noted. Nor is this point of view a mere passing suggestion. 
For when al-Birüni compares some of the Hindu doctrines with those of the 
süfis, he cites the views of some süfis and then adds: “But then there are 
others who admit that God is immanent in the whole world, in animals, trees, 
and the inanimate world, which they call his universal appearance. To those 
who hold this view, the entering of the souls into various beings in the course 
of metempsychosis is of no consequence "!? This comparison is extremely 
significant for it seems to be another way of saying nirväna ѕатѕӣға ;!9 
it also justifies the willing embrace of the cycle of samsdra on the part of the 
bodhisattvas of Mahayana Buddhism” and the bhaktas of Hinduism * It 
provides a theology more hospitable to divine descent”? and even seems to 
anticipate the recent philosophical efforts to spiritualize matter.?? 


The second point which needs to be recognized is that al-Birüni's pre- 
sentation of the Hindu view of transmigration seems to be heavily influenced 
by Sankhya, where the images frakr& calls forth are happier than those 
called forth by maya. Nevertheless, towards the end of the passage, al-Birüni | 
seems to turn suddenly advaitic when he says “Тһе intelligent being, 
intelligence and its object, are united and become one." So long as al-Birüni 

spoke of the separation of soul and matter һе represented the classical 


(17) Edward C. Sachau, op. cit., Vol. I., p. 51 
(18) Edward C. Sachau, op. cit., pp. 57-58. 
(19) R.C. Zaehner, ed., op. cit., pp 317, 417. 


(20) A.L. Basham, The Wonder That was India (New York: Taplinger Publishing Co , 1967), 
pp. 277-278. 


(21) Romain Rolland, The Life of Ramakrishna (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1960), p. 273 
fn. 2. 


(22) See Huston Smith, The Religions of Man (New York: Harper and Row, 1958), p. 262. 
(23) R.C. Zaehner, Evolution in Religion (Oxford . Clarendon Press, 1971). 
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Sankhya-yoga picture wherein yoga really "stands for vi-yoga or separation— 
separation of purusa and prakrti."?* The last sentence, however, seems to 
hint at a stage beyond. 


ПІ 


Closely associated with the process of samsãra is the doctrine of Karma. 
It finds its due place in the description of the transmigratory process in 
al-Birüni's account 
Not one action of man shall be lost, not even the last of all; it shall be 
brought to his account after his good and bad actions have been 
balanced against each other. The retribution, however, is not according 
to deed, but according to the intention which a man had in doing it; and a 
man will receive his reward either in the form in which he lives on 
earth, or in that form into which his soul will migrate, or a kind of 
intermediary state after he has left his shape and has not yet entered 
a new one.?? 


Here again something of a surprise awaits the reader. The notion of a 
mechanical law of Karma which like a cosmic computer prints out destinies 
to inputs of karma is challenged by the notion that intention is more 
important than action. Some modern accounts of Hindu ethics no doubt state 
that the “ethical evaluation of a man's conduct will be unsatisfactory if the 
inner springs of his actions are left out of account? but the idea ofintention 

.being more important than action, though strongly hinted at in some 
Buddhistic accounts," is perhaps best regarded here as a rather novel 
presentation if not interpretation of the Hindu view of karma. 


IV 


To conclude: al-Birüni offers а much more optimistic picture of the 
cosmic vision of the Hindus than its Christian critics or some of its more 
ascetically inclined sects did, and to that extent al-Birüni may have captured 
the general tenor of the tradition, perhaps more faithfully than either. 


(24) Т.М.Р, Mahadevan, Outlines of Hinduism (Bombay: Chetana Ltd., 1956), p. 130. 
(25) Edward C. Sachau, op. cit., Vol. L, p. 62, emphasis added. 
(26) T.M.P. Mahadevan, op. cit., p. 56. 


(27) See Gunaphala Dharmasiri, A Buddhist Critique of the Christian Concept of God (Colombo : 
Lake House Investments Ltd., 1974). 


(28) Kenneth W, Morgan, ed., op. cit., pp. 127-130. 


SALJUQID PERIOD AND THE PERSIAN HISTORIOGRAPHY 
Affan Seljuq 


HEN discussing the sources of Saljügid history we cannot overlook the 

importance of the material found in the two principal histories of the 
Ghaznavid period, i.e , Tartkh-e Baihagi' and Zain al-Akhbár.? The respective 
authors of these works lived during the reign of the Ghaznavids and witnessed 
the transfer of power from their masters’ hands to the new rulers, the Saljuqs. 
Thus, the histories under review contain most valuable information about the 
early days of the Saljüqs, their relations with the Sultans of Ghazna and finally 
their success in the battle of Dandanqàn in 431 AH 


Tàrikh-e-Baihagi : 


Abu’! Fadi-Mohammed b. Husain Baihaqi was born in Baihaq around 385. 
He was educated at Nrshapür and afterwards joined the Diwan-e Risalat, 
Board of Correspondence of Sultan Mahmüd of Ghazna Не was an eye- 
witness to all the important political changes that occurred during the reign 
of Sultan Mas'üd and saw the advent of the Saljüq power He continued to 
serve the Ghaznavid court even after their defeat at Dandànqàn by the 
Saljüqs in 431. He wasretired from his office during the reign of Sultan 'Abd 
al-Rashid and later died at Ghazni 1n 470/1077. 


The author of this work, Abu'l-Fadl Baihaqi, was responsible for the 
official correspondence of the Ghaznavid court He himself claims to have 
drafted the official letters and orders despatched to the neighbouring rulers 
He was present at the decisive battle of Dandanqan and had fled away from 
the battlefield in retreat with the defeated Sultan Mas'üd His adventurous 
career and his personal capability had put him in an ideal situation to record, 
with precise detail and accuracy, the eventful process of the consolidation of 
the Saljüqid empire in Iran 

To analyse the relations of the Saljüqs with Sultan Mas'üd a careful 
study of Tartkh-e Baihaq? is necessary. Baihaqı on the one hand defends the 
attitude and behaviour of Sultàn Mas'üd, and on the other hand criticises his 
policy in dealing with the Saljuqs. Не 15 of the view that the Saljüq chiefs 
tried their best to avoid a direct conflict and state of confrontation with 
Sultan Mas'üd, butthe Sultàn, contrary to the advice of his ministers, decided 
to use force against them “here was no choice left for the Saljuqs but to 
fight in defence. To illustrate his point of view, Baihaqi quotes a letter 


(1) Abu'I-Fadl Baihaqi, Türikh-e-Baihaqi, ed. Dr. Fayyad and Dr. Ghani, Tehran, 1324, 
А.Н.5. 


(2) Gardizi, Zain al-Akhbar, ed. 'Abdu'] Hayy Habibi, (Tehran, 1347). _ 
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despatched to the Ghaznavid court by the Saljüqs. It reads,? “We made a 
mistake 1n appointing Amir Süri as our spokesman because he did not look 
after our interests well. As a result he made the Sultan send an army against 
us Otherwise, God forbid, had we the courage to brandish our swords 
against the royal army ? But since they fell upon our camps as wolves upon flocks 
of sheep, and attempted to attack and plunder our houses, our women and 
cattle, what way was left to us but to defend since life is precious to everyone?" 


Baihaqiclearly records the disapproval with which his colleagues reacted 
to Mas'üd's policy in tackling this problem. He writes*: “Khwaja Wazir told 
Bü Nasr secretlv, ʻI am very much against sending this army,’ but I don’t 
have the courage to say anything, as they may give it some other meaning. 
The stars are not favourable’ (He was a good astrologer.) Bü Nasr said, ‘I 
agree with you although I don’t know any astrology, but this much I know, 
that it is better to accept a group of strangers, who are showing obedience, 
than to disperse them and make them suspicious. Since the Sultan and his 
commanders are going ahead with it, there is no way but to keep quiet and 
see what God has predestined ’” 


After the defeat of Hajib Buktughdi, Sultan Mas'üd, under the pressure 
of his courtiers, changed his policy. Не agreed to grant large estates to the 
Saljüq emirs. Baihaqi states, "I wrote this order myself. Dahistàn was given 
to Da'üd, Маза to Tughril and Fradah to Yapghü." On the advice of Khwaja 
Buzurg, Abii Nasr Saifi was sent to them as an Ambassador of the royal court, 
According to Baihaqi, the three chiefs were decorated with the title of Dehqàn 
and they were presented with the ceremonial robes (khal'at), as it was 
customary for the Governors It included a horned cap, flag and cloth in 
our tradition, and horse, bridle and gold belt in the Turkish fashion together 
with thirty bales of untailored cloths of all kinds and qualities. 


The Saljüq chiefs were not content with three villages. Abi Nasr Saift, 
who had carefully observed them, informed the ministers and secretary of the 
royal correspondence office, “I have seen these people on high winds.''5 
Through the courtesy of the same person, Baihaqr has reported that the 
Saljüqs did not appreciate the royal presents They tore the ceremonial 
robes (khal'at) and threw away the gifts There is a detailed account of 
this incident in Habib al-S»yar Sultàn Mas'üd was well informed about 
the new developments in the Saljüq camps He was heard to say, “Un- 
doubtedly, if they were to raise any opposition, befitting measures would be 
taken to handle them." 


In their third letter, the Saljüqs demanded Marv, Sarkhas and Baward 
on the pretext that the areas allotted to them were small and insufficient to 
hold their population. Moreover, they asked for the right to collect taxes 
(3) Tarikh-e Baihagi, p. 490. 

(4) Ibid., p. 482. 
(5) Ibid., p. 492. 
(6) ie., having high ambitions. 
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and to appoint their own judges. This letter very clearly manifested their 
expansionist designs. In the beginning they had not found themselves to be 
powerful enough to adopt a policy of direct confrontation with the well- 
established Ghaznavid empire. After defeating the well-trained and well- 
equipped army of a general like Hajib Buktughdi, they became aware of their 
position and power. On the other hand the swift change of events had taken . 
Mas'üd to a point of no return. There was no choice left but to fight. Не 
accepted the challenge saying, “There is the sword between you and me." 
There is a detailed account of war preparations in this work. 


Baihaq has been frequently quoted by Persian and Arab historians alike. 
The author of the Akkbār has quoted the name of Baihaqi while discussing 
the early days of Saljüqid rule. In the same way Zahir al-Din Nishapiri? has 
used information concerning the Saljüqs through the courtesy of Baihaq. 
Apart from the accounts of the Saljüqs, Baihaqi furnishes us with up-to-date 
and original information about academic activities and cultural life in his 
contemporary society. He is a useful source for understanding and analysing 
the court life of the Ghaznavids.!? Besides its historical significance, the 
work under review is noted for the beauty of its language, style and 
presentation. It is considered to be one of the greatest classics of Persian . 
prose produced during the period of the Ghaznavids. 


Zain al-Akhbàr : 


Abii Sa‘id “Abd al-Hai b. Dahhak b. Mahmüd Gurdizi was born in the 
town ofJurdiz or Gurdiz. All that we know about his life and activities is 
that he lived in Ghazni and was a contemporary of Abu’l Fadl Baihaqi and 
Abi Raihàn al-Birüni. He wrote his history during the reign of Sultan ‘Abd 
al-Rashid as he has prayed for the consolidation of his rule and has derived 
the name of his work Zain al-Akhbár through the title of the Sultan Zain al- 
Millat. 


After going through the material presented in this work, we can assume 
that Gurdizi, like Baihaqi, relied on his personal observations and the official 
records of the Ghaznavid court to write down his history. It is interesting to 
note that the texts of the letters exchanged between the Saljüq chiefs and the 
Ghaznavids, as recorded in Zain al-Akhbár, differ from those presented by 
Baihaqi. Baihaqi records Sultan Mas'üd's challenge, “There is a sword 
between you and us"! in the context of the third and final letter of the 
Ghaznavids to the Saljüq emirs, whereas this answer is attributed to Hajib 
Buktughdi by Gardizi." The last line of the third letter of Saljüqs 


Ja лб glo e$ J, Де —É eae 
is recorded in Baihaqi with little difference. 


(7) Tarikh-e Baihagi, 
(8) Sadru'ddin ‘Ali al-Husaini, Akhbar ai-Daulat al-Saljágiyya, ed. Muhammad Iqbal (Punjab 
University Press, Lahore, 1933), p. 29. 

(9) Zahir al-Din Nishapüri, Saly&g Nama, ed. Isma‘il Khan Afshar (Tehran, 1332 A.H.S), р. 5. 
(10) Later Ghaznavids, Y.A. Hashimi, an unpublished Hamburg University dissertation, 1957. 
(11) Bathagi, p. 505. 

(12) Zain al-Akhbar, p. 198. 
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It is difficult to ascertain whether Gurdizi has used the official records 
directly or borrowed them from Baihaqi. Gurdizi has not given any hint 
about his having any contact with Baihaqi. Gurdizi lived in Ghazna and 
was well connected with literary figures of his times, as he has recorded his 
meeting with Abi Каћап al-Birüni,? the well-known geographer and 
historian. 

Gurdizi has mentioned the Saljüqs while discussing the reign ofal- 
Muntasir Abi Ibrahim Ismāʻil b. Nah Sàmàni (d. 315 A.H.) According 
to him, Yapghü, the eldest of the Saljüqs, was the first to embrace Islam. 
He established family relations with al-Muntasir and helped him against his 
rival [lik Khan.15 


Baihaqi has been primarily engaged in recording the events of the reign 
of Sultàn Mas'üd, whereas Gurdizi has summed up short and useful notes about 
the activities of the Saljüqs during the period of Sultàn Mahmüd Ghaznavi. 
He has mentioned Sultàn Mahmüd's granting permission to the Saljüqs to cross 
the river Oxus, but he has skipped the interesting anecdote of the bow and arrow 
which has been recorded in Sapaq Nama. Не reports that in the year 418 
A.H the inhabitants of Маза and Baward came to Sultan Mahmüd's court 
and complained about the tyranny and plundering activities of the Turkomans 
(the Saljüqs) The Sultan appointed Abū al-Harth Arsalan b. Jazib to clamp 
down on their anti-social activities but Jazib was defeated. In the year 418 
Sultàn Mabmüd marched against them with a huge army. He gained a sweep- 
ing victory over theSaljüqsinthe battleof Furádeh. According to the author, 
about four thousand Saljüqs lost their lives and they retreated to Balqankih, 
leaving the Wilàyat in реасе.!6 

The account of the activities of the Saljüqs during Sultàn Mas'üd'sreign 
is similar to that of Baihaqi. Gurdizi is short and sketchy. Some major 
incidents like that of the battle of Dandanqàn that need a detailed treatment, 
surprisingly fall short of the necessary information. It may be for this reason 
that Barthold dismissed any chances of Gurdizi'sinfluencing contemporary or 
later historiography.'’ Sa‘id Nafisi has praised the work and has appreciated 
it probably for its literary ѕїу1е.!* 


The special Persian histories of the Saljüqid period which are to be 
discussed here are as follows: 


Saljüg Nama 
Dhail-e Salyag Nama’? 


(13) Ibid., p 252. 

(14) Ibid., p. 176. 

(15) See for detail Habib al-Siyar, Vol. 4, p. 76. 

(16) Zam al-Akhbar, р. 112. 

(17) Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. П, p. 120. 

(18) See introduction by Sa‘id Nafisi on Zain al-Akhbar, chapter on the Sasanids (Tehran, 
1333 A.H.S.) 

(19) Abi Hamid Mohammed b. Ibrahim, Dhail-e Saljaq Nama, ed. Isma‘il Khan Afshar 
(Tehran, 1332 A.H.S.), published along with the text of Saljäg Nama. 
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Rahat al-Sudüg?? 

Al-' Uráda fv Hikayat al-Saljügiyya ^! 
Before starting our discussion of the works mentioned above, it is necessary 
to point out here that a number of Persian and Arabic histories of the Saljüqs 
did not survive the passage of time and they are lost today. These lost sources 
actually formed the bases for the histories that are at our disposal today. 
Nafthat al-Masdir of Anüsherwàn b. Khalid? (d. 532/1138, and Tarikh-e Al-e 
Saljitg of Aba Tahir Khatüni? are lost, while 7 ar?kh-e Saljitq of Ibn al-Qifti?* 
and the original text of ‘Imad Katib Isfahani, Jusrat al-Fatra?*are preserved in 
the form of manuscripts and are not yet published. 


5$аййд Nama 

Among the special histories Saljiig Nama is the most important and 
significant. It is surprising to note that no reference is made to the life and 
activities of its author, Zahir al-Din Nishapüri. Rawandi is the only known 
source who has referred to him, saying that he was the tutor of Sultàn Mas'üd 
and Sultan Tughril. Nor does the text of 54/79 Мата provide us with any 
information about its author. 

Zahir al-Din has not given the slightest hint about his sources. A 
comparative study of some earlier works with the text of Saljq Nama reveals 
a number of works that Nishapiri used. 


For the recording of the events of the early days of the Saljüqs our 
author may have used Tarikh-e Baihaq?, as the corresponding passages from 
both the works suggest 7° Nishaptiri presumably used Khàtüni's Tavikh-e 
Al-e Saljiiq to record the reigns of Tughril, Alp-Arsalàn and Malik Shah. 
Khàátüni's history does not exist today. Daulat Shah Samarqandi is perhaps 
the only author to have referred to this work and quoted some anecdotes 
from it." It is interesting to note that the language and style of these anec- 
dotes is similar to that used by Nishàpüri, as the following corresponding 
passages show. j 


(20) Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Sulaimán al-Ràwandi Rahat al-Sudar wa Ayat al-Surār, ей. 
Muhammad Iqbàl (London, 1921). | E 

(21) Nizàm al-Husaini Al-‘Urdda fi Hikayat al-Saljsquyya, ed., Sussheim (Cairo, 1908). 

(22) Nafsat al-Masdir fi-Sudár Zaman al-Futür wa Futür Zaman al-Sudür, ıs а lost source. 
This has been translated into Arabic by ‘Imad Kātıb Isfahàni, For details of Anüsher- 
wan’s life and times, see “Abbas Iqbal, Wizarat dar ‘Ahd Salatin-e Buzurg-e Saljaqt, 
(Tehran University Publication No. 590, 1338 A.H S.), pp. 183-185, ct. also A.K.S. 
Lambton, E.I. (II) 522-23. 

(23) Tartkh-e Al-e Saljūq of Khatüni 1s also lost but Daulat Shah has quoted some anecdotes 
from him in his Tadhkira. For details see my article “Some notes on the early historio- 
graphy of the Saljügid Period in Iran,” Iqbal Review, (Karachi, October 1971), pp. 91-99. 

(24) Original manuscript of Qifti's work is preserved 1n Ghazàn Collection in the U.S.S.R. 


(25) Nusrat al-Fitra 1s not yet published. It is preserved in Bibl. Nat. Paris, MSS. Arabe, 


(26) Refer to our discussion of Tartkh-e Baíhag:. 
(27) Daulat Shah Samarqandi, Tadhkirat al-Shu‘ara, ed. Muhammad Afandi (Tehran, 1337): 
pp. 73, 74, 86, 93. 
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Saljáq Nama Tadhkirat al-Shu‘ar@ 
cle tnd 55 5 OA e э Fle cll) cal cle cle uet >| dale 3) дүе oo 
el f eu shape зэ Gl з de 
Cu» ode (сә) мә е Sal eri eu А-5 jy 52 pe a 
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The other work Nishapiiri used is the S/zkár Мата by the same author K hatini. 
The information that Sultan Malik Shah hunted 72 deer in one day has been 
recorded by Nishàpüri without any reference to its source,??* whereas Rawandi 
has quoted the:same account with reference to S/nkár Мата.” These facts 
clearly prove that Nishápüri has used Khatüni's Tarikh-e Al-e Saljūq and 
Shikar Nama as his source. 


The most important work Nishapüri may have used is Nafthat al-Masdür 
of Anüsherwan b. Khalid. Corresponding passages cited in a number of 
Arabic works and the Saljg Nama have led me to believe that the later work 
has been used by the Arab historians,’ but a careful examination of the 
problem has revealed that it was JVafsat al-Masdir’s Arabic translation by 
‘Imad Кань Isfahani that has linked the Persian historiography to that of 
the Arabic. The following passages cited in Sal7ig Náma and some Arabic 
histories illustrate this point very well. 


I 


On the day of ‘Id, Chaghribeg wanted to plunder the city of Nishapür. 
Tughrilbeg stopped him from doing that. Chaghribeg got annoyed, pulled 
out a knife and said, "If you do not allow me to plunder, I shall commit 
suicide." Tughrilbeg pacified him by paying him an amount of forty thousand 
dinars. 


(922 tre qnd M Ае 5 д ah Lys sets ca all Ga T mm sell oy ОБ Uy 
3223.15 GLU GLI zJ р» Casa 22111 Jo aca зә fall deb) OUS LG ON Js 
MSP дз ga AE Wy IG О) QR Кор ж\з 29 Eb sm ol abe cb 
Zubdat al-Nusra (p. 7). • «2.5 Js call abe cls sly aS OI ol) 9 2 › 


(29) Rahat al-Sudir, р. 131. 


(30) See my Ph D. thesis, Nagd wa Barrasi-e Manabi'-e Tárikh-e Saljaglyan, (‘Arabi wa Farsi) 
unpublished Tehran University dissertation, June 1970, p. 12. 
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Saljiig Nama (р. 18).?! 2S els \ 4 L ETE aloe de 35558 ЕЕК 


II 


He said: ‘‘ The condition of a sick person is like that of a goat. When 
her legs are tied up to obtain wool, she thinks that she is going to be 
slaughtered. After some time, she gets habituated to this procedure. At 
last, one day when her legs are tied up, she thinks that it 1s for the wool, 
but gets slaughtered. "Whenever a person gets ill, he thinks that he will be 
cured. At last he falls ill and hopes to recover, but dies.” 


ш 


Tughrilbeg said that during the beginning of his reign, he dreamt that 
he had been taken to the skies and there asked about his wishes. Tughril 
wished for a long life He was informed that he would live for seventy years. 


IV 


Although Nishapüri did not refer to Anüsherwàn it seems definite that 
he used WNafthat al-Masdür as his source. Similarities found in some 
passages clearly indicate that the source of Nishapuri and Imad was one and 
the same, otherwise it would never have been felt as if the passages were a 
literal translation of one another Both the authors are followed by a group 
of Persian and Arabic historians who have used these accounts with little 
deviation in language and presentation. In the light of these facts, Professor 
Cahen's opinion?* that no Persian or Arab historian except ‘Imad used 
Anüsherwàn's work, does seem to be acceptable. 


Saljiq Nama has deeply influenced the later historians of the Saljüqid 
dynasty. Ràwandi is perhaps the first one who used it as his source. 


However, it appears that Rawandi did not base his history on Saljyüg 
Мата alone. He had some other sources very much similar in style and 
presentation to Saljág Nama, 3: but differing on many occasions from its 
accounts, as we shall discuss in our analysis of the Ra7t al-Sudür. 

Differences in the texts of Saljüq Nama and Rahat al-Sudür have led us 
to divide the later Persian historians into two groups. (a) Those who used 
Saljiiq Мата directly and (b) those who used ıt through Rahat al-Sudar. 

Rashid al-Din Fad! Allah апа?“ Hafiz Abrü?5 have in fact copied down 
the text of Saljq Мата and they have acknowledged and copied the Dhail, 





(31) Zahir al-Din М№іѕһарӣгі, Saljag Nama, ed. Isma‘il Khan Afshar (Tehran: Kalaleh K hawar, 
1332 A.H.S.). 

(32) The Historiography . .... .. ..р. 67. 

(33) Professor Cahen in the Historiography, see p. 73. 

(34) Rashid al-Din Fadi Allah, Jami‘ al-Tawarikh, (portion on the Saljüqs), ed. Ahmed Ates, 
Ankara 1960. . 

(35) Hafiz Abrü, Zubdat al-Tawárikh, MS. 20 F[92 National Library, Tehran. 
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a supplement to 84/379 Nama, for the history of the last Saljüq Sultan, 
Tughril b. Arsalan. It seems that the Dhail was inscribed together with 
Saljüg Nama as it is published today. Hamd Allah Mustaufi,** Shabankara*’ 
and Mir-Khwánd?* and Khwànd-Mir?—al| have used Sapaq Nama 
through the courtesy of Rahat al-Sudur as they have followed Rawandi’s 
version and, unlike Rashid al-Din and Hafiz Abra, they have not 
acknowledged the Dhal but have used Rahat al-Sudér as their source for 
thehistory ofthe last Sultan Tughril and the downfall of the Saljüq dynasty. 


In the case of some important incidents, the detail and accuracy which 
is manifested in Nishapüri's accounts is not found in the later works. For 
instance, the lively sketch he has drawn of the battle of Dandànqàn 
(Ramadan, 431) is very interesting, as are narratives like Chaghribeg's tak- 
ing omen from the Qur'ànic verse*? 


І GEA lll os £= uo MV debe chile bl aslo V 


the strategic manoeuvres, the deploying of a hundred armed men on each 
gate of the city of Merv, orders to launch a lightning pre-dawn attack 
on the enemy.  Nishápüri keeps his readers well informed about each and 
every detail 

While recording the events of Sultan Alp-Arsalan, Nishápüri has paid 
special attention to the battle of Malazgird (August, 1071/463). It'is quite 
interesting to note how the Arab and Persian characters have influenced the 
historians of the two groups in reporting this event The Roman Emperor 
Romanus Diogenes was arrested in the battle Nishaptri and other Persian 
historians have reported that the Sultan gave him a befitting reception and 
tried his best to be kind and cordial, so much so that he gave him à place 
on his throne. The Arab historians narrate a completely different story. 
- According to them Alp-Arsalàn cursed and humiliated him and lashed him 
thrice with his whip. It seems reasonable to assume that Nishapuri and his 
successors are correct in their statements. How can we expect an enlightened 
and cultured Sultàn lke Alp-Arsalàn to be rude to an Emperor, whose 
territory and resources exceeded those of the Saljüqs. Using abusive language 
is a sign of baseness that can never be attributed to the Saljüqs. Nishapuri, 
while discussing the reign of Sultan Malik-Shah, is short and precise. The 
account of the marriage of the Sultàn's daughter to the Caliph, al-Muqtadi 
and the events following it, which strained the relations between the. Sultan 
and the Caliph, have not been recorded in the Saljàg Nama. Ibn Athir and 
Ibn Jauzi have discussed this topic in detail. 


(36) Hamd Allāh Mustaufi, Tartkh-e Guzida, ed. *Abdu'] Husain Маза”, Tehran 1336, A.H.S. 
(37) Mohammad b. ‘Ali Shabankara, Majma' al- Ansáb, MS. No. 298, Central Library, Tehran 
University, Tehran. 
(38) Mir Khwand, Raudat al-Safa, ed. ‘Abbas Parvez, Tehran, 1339 A.H.S. 
(39) Khwand-Mir, Habib al-Siyar, Tehran, 1333. A.H.S. 
(40) Saljsig Nama, р. 17. 
(41) Ibid., p. 26. 
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Apart from politics, the Saljig Nama throws light on the social ahd cul- 
tural Ше during the Saljüqid period. Nishapiri drops hints and makes pass- 
ing remarks about some important buildings and gardens of this time With 
reference to Amir Arsalan Jazib, Nishàpüri points out that he had built. the 
stone Caravanserai at Bast and later was buried there. Не attributes the 
construction of the mausoleum and the dome of Imàm Rada at: Meshhed to 
‘Amid Nishápüri, the construction of the mosque, Jami‘ al-Sultàn? in 
Baghdad (449), to Sultan Tughril, and the laying out of tbe Karan, Baitu'l- 
mal Ahmed Sipàb and Dasht-i-Gür gardens:to Sultan Malik-Shah. The 
references about hunting are also interesting. As already, discussed, Nishapüri 
used Khatiini’s SInkár Nama for such accounts and anecdotes. He has pro- 
vided a list of different kinds of falcons which were trained by the Sultàns for 
the purpose of hunting. 


The language and style of presentation of 50/7 Nama are fluent and 
sweet. Many verses have been quoted with reference to the context. ' These 
verses are from Farid Каор, Abü Tahir Khátüni, Khagàni, Abii al-Mu'áli, 
Nizàm al-Mulk Tüsi, Malik Ghaur and others. In some instances, Nishàpuri 
has not mentioned the name of the poet, which makers us believe that such 
verses may have been his own 


oa ` f Si eo 


Dhatl-e Saljtiqg Мата: via ns 13 


Not much is known about the lıfe of the author; Abū Hamid Mohammad 

bin Ibrahim. Prof Houtsma, Mohammed Iqbal'*: “Ahmed Ates 7. 

Dr. Mehdi Bayàni and Dr. Bastani Párizi* because of the similarity in 

names, are of the view that the author of Dhal and the author of Tárikh-e- 

Ѕауйфуан wa-Ghuzz dar Kayman are the same person.. After a careful exam- 

ination of the situation it is confirmed that, apart from the similarity i in 

names, the two respective authors do not have "anything ' in common. The 
following facts are presented in defence of our argument. 

1. Dhal was inscribed in the year 599 A.H. whereas the Tarikh-e Saljugyyàn, 
wa-Ghuzz dar Kirman was written in round about 1025, so there exists 
a gap of four hundred and twenty-six years Between the works under 
review. If we believe the dates to be correct: then there is hardly any 
chance of identifying the two authors as.one and the same. n . 

2. Dhail was inscribed in 599, as has been stated, and this is proved to 
be correct, because Rashid al-Din F adi Allah (d. 718) and Hafiz 
Abrü (d. 834) have clearly mentioned Abü Hamid Mobammad b. 
Ibrahim and his work, the Dhal Had Dhail been written.in the 
eleventh century how would it have been possible for the two latter 


(42) Saljüq Nama p. 13. 

(43) Ibid., p. 19. i 

(44) Ibid., p. 32. í š 
(45) Houtsma in his introduction to ‘Recueil de textes.’ T "fas qd 
(46) See his introduction to Rahat al-Sudàr. 

(47) Ateş, in his preface to Jami‘ al-Tawarikh, Tebran. 
(48) Bastani Pàrizi's introduction to Saljagiyan wa-Ghuzz dar Kirmán, 1343-A.H.S. ` . 4 
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historians to mention it in the eighth and ninth centuries respectively ? 
Therefore, we can assume that DAat was written in 599 and its author 
Abü Hamid Mohammed b. Ibrahim lived during the 6th century. 


3. Ahmed Ates has challenged the authenticity of the inscribing date of 
Tárikh-e Saljyiiquyán wa-Ghuzz dar Kirmán on the ground that no one 
could be interested in recording the history of the Saljüqs five centuries 
after their downfall. He believes that the date 1025 is a scribal error. 
It is interesting to note that the author, Mohammed b. Ibráhim, has 
mentioned the name of Afdal Kirmàn, author of Badá'i al-Azmán 
fi Waqai' Kirmān, who was alive in the year 715. With his explana- 
tion it is proved that the date 1025 is correct Ahmed Ates, has tried 
to prove that the author of both the works under review is the same 
and that Tarikh-e Slajüqıyän wa-Ghuzz has been written with the Dhail 
in the sixth century. Had it been the case, the author would never 
have mentioned the name of Afdal Kirmàn who succeeded him by one 
hundred and sixteen years 


The account in Dhail of the last years of the Saljügid dynasty is very 
short and complicated, and in some places it seems quite difficult to under- 
stand what the author really meant For example, the relations of Sultan 
Tughril with the-Atabegs and finally his arrest at their hands, which has been 
discussed clearly and in detail by Rawandi, has been recorded so briefly and 
scantily that it fails to give a true picture of the whole affair. About the 
arrest of Tughril he writes: 


“Atabeg arrived. After two days the Sultan, out of need and expe- 
diency, came out to welcome him but on the way he was surrounded. 
and arrested. This incident happened in the year 572." 


Dhail leaves the impression on our mind that its author has borrowed. 
the information from some other source. Otherwise the touch of personal 
experience, and the analytical approach which is expected from a historian 
who experiences the significant events of his times and then records them, 
as is the case with Ràwandi, is not found in this book. 


Mohammed b. Ibrahim has quoted many relevant verses on different 
occasions. For example, when the joint armies of Atabeg Qutlugh Inanj 
and the Khwarizmshah were defeated by Sultan Tughril at Hamadan, he 
quotes the following verse—*? 


Ie cim ў O|, жуз з j> Gale y ooo GH ul 


ole "3X. y öle 42 j T" дә M 5 A n Ji 


The name of the poet is not mentioned, but Ràwandi? has quoted the 
same verse and attributed it to Khwarizmi. According to Rawandi, Sultan 


Tughril gave a reward of one hundred dinars to bim. 


(49) The Dhail, p. 91. 
(50) Rahat al-Sudür, p. 366. 
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When in the year 590/1194 Tughril was killed and hanged in the bazaar 
of Rey, Muhammad b. Ibrahim quoted the following verse: 


ul ¿6 < OU) o ei 053 yo c Ls Jo Ou 465 2 33) 
After analysing the material found in Dhail, we can draw the conclusion that 
it does not satisfy our needs for the study of the last two sultans of this dynasty. 


Keeping in view the accuracy of Saljiq Nama, it seems rather odd to accept 
Dhal as a supplement to it. 


Rahat al-Sudür ft Ayat al-Surür : 

The author, Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Sulaimàn Ràwandi, was born in 
Rawand near Khaqan. He came from a distinguished literary family. 
Rawandi lost his father in his childhood and was brought up and educated by 
his uncle Tàj al-Din, a famous scholar. He travelled extensively in Iraq in 
pursuit of knowledge. In the year 577/1181 Rawandi got access to the 
Saljüqid court through his uncle Mahmüd b. Muhammad Ràwandi, 
a famous calligraphist who was appointed by Sultan Tughril b. Arsalàn to 
teach him calligraphy. Very soon Rawandi gained respect at the court and 
was sent as an envoy of the Sultan to Mazandaran. Не remained there for 
some time and during his stay he started to work on his history in 599/1202 ` 
and completed it in three years. Аз the Saljüqs had lost their power in Iran 
іп 590, Ràwandi dedicated his work to  Ghiyàth al-Din Kaikhusru 
(597-601/1200-1204-5), the Saljüq Sultan of Кат, and presented it person- 
ally to him. After this we do not know anything about his life and activities. 

Ràwandi has based his information on 54/374 Nama. The extent of the 
influence of Saljq Мата on Rahat al-Südür and other later historians has 
already been discussed. The other source which has provided interesting 
anecdotes and accounts about the Saljügid Sultans is the Shikdr Мата, 
ofthe Abū Tahir Khátüni. The account of Sultan Malik-Shah’s hunting 
which has been quoted by Nishàpüri through the authority of Khátüni has 
been recorded in Rahat al-Suduy with specific reference to Khatiini’s work 
Shikaàr Мата! This is the only work referred to by Rawandi, although the ~ 
differences between the account of Nishapuri and Ràwandi indicate the 
possibility of Rawandi’s access to some other sources. 

Rawandi’s statement about the genealogy of the Saljügs differs from 
Nishapuri's version. "There is hardly any similarity to be seen in the two 
accounts. According їо Saljüg Мата, Saljiq had five sons,’ whereas 
Ráwandi mentions them to be four * In the same way no reference has been 
made to the names of Turkish tribes, e.g., Qiniq, Tufshur Maish, 
Gurkchu Khwaja, etc., which have been recorded in the 50/79 Мёта. The 
fact that the author of Raudat al-Safa** has quoted the genealogical back- 


(51) Rahat al-Sudür, р. 131. 
(52) Saljaq Nama, р. 10. 
(53) Rahat al-Sudar, p. 87. 
(54) Mir-Khwand, Raudat al-Safa, ed. ‘Abbas Parvez, (Tehran, 1339), Vol. 4. 
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ground of the Saljüqs exactly as Rawandi did from the authority of Malik 
Мата, leads us to believe that the Malik Мата may have been used by 
Rawandi alo. In the recording of certain dates Rawandi differs from 
Nisháprüi. According to Saljüg Nama, Sultan Mahmüd died in 421 A D.,55 
whereas Rahat al-Sudiir reports that he died in 418.55According to Saljiig Nama 
Tughrilbeg entered Nishapur іп 428,57 whereas Rahat al-Sudür records 424.55 
The size of the Roman army in the battle of Malazgird has been recorded by 
Rawandi as 60,000,5 against 30,000 recorded by Nishàpüri.$8 In the same 
manner both the historians differ in their recording of the number of Muslim 
troops, which has been reported to be twelve thousand by Ràwandi*! and 
fifteen thousand cavalry and five thousand infantry by Nishàpüri.? In 
recording the events, Ráwandi has ignored some reports provided by Nishà- 
püri, and in certain cases has added entirely original reports, which are not 
found in the latter’s work The account of Sultan Tughril meeting with the 
three saints at the gates of Hamadan® has not appeared in the 54/399 Nama. 
The battle of Malàzgird has been discussed in detail in the Saljiig Nama, 
but Rawandi has reported this significant battle in only seventeen lines. 

Claude Cahen is of the view that there has been another source used by 
Rawandi and Nishapiri® alike, but neither of the two has given the slight- 
est hint about it. The differences cited in both the works establish the 
possibility of a common source, but it is difficult to say anything positive 
about it. This apprehension by no means minimises the influence and signi- 
ficance of the Saljig Nama in the historiography of the Saljüqid period. 
Mohammed Iqbal, in his preface to Rahat al-Sudir, has expressed the view 
that the only source of our author’s information for the early part of his his- 
tory is the Saljüg Nama of Zahir al-Din Nishapiri.© To illustrate his point 
of view, Muhammad Iqbal, due to the inavailability of the Saljig Nama, 
compared corresponding passages from Ràhat al-Sudür with those of the 
other works. 

Rawandi’s account of the disintegration and downfall of the Saljüqs is 
indeed original and the later historians have based their reports concerning the 

last days of this dynasty on Rawandi’s information. 


(55) $аййа Nama, р. 14. 

(56) Rahat al-Sudür, p. 94. 

(57) Saljaq Nama, p. 15. 

(58) Rahat al-Sudür, p. 97. 

(59) Ibid., p. 119. 

(60) а/а Nama, р. 24. 

(61) Rahat al-Sudàr, p. 119. 

(62) Saljáq Nama, p. 24. 

(63) Rahat al-Sudür, p. 98-99. 

(64) The Historiography, p. 73. 

(65) Rahat al-Sudr, p. xxix. 

(66) Ibid., p. xxx. At the time when Iqbal wrote his Introduction, Saljaq Nama was not 
published, therefore, he used Rahat al-Sudéür's text in place of Saljüq Nama. 
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The author of Majma' al-Ansdb has quoted the arrest of Sultan Tughril 
b. Arsalàn by his rebellious Emirs directly from the work under our review, 
and in the same way Khwand-Mir too has used Rawandi but he has been 
short and concise. 


The material Rawandi provided about the concluding days of the great 
Saljüqid era is very valuable and is not to be found in any other history of 
the dynasty concerned. Rawandi was an eye-witness to the significant events 
and political changes that occurred during that time. Moreover, he was 
introduced in the court, took full advantage of this suitable background, and 
with a penetrating knowledge and insight into history recorded for us the most 
crucial and important chapters about Sultan Tughril b. Arsalan and the 
establishment of the Khwarizm-Shahs.$' 


Rawandi is of the opinion that it was the unrestrained rebellious tenden- 
cies of the Atabegs that led to the downfall of the Saljüqs. The safety 
measures taken by the last Sultàn to strengthen his position proved to be of 
little effect and in some respects generated strong reactions that ultimately 
shattered the Saljüq power. 


Ràwandi blames the Saljüqs for leaving Atabegs unchecked and has 
held them responsible for the plunder and destruction of Fars at the hands 
of these favoured bureaucrats.$ He has discussed in detail the various 
measures Sultàn Sanjar took to re-establish the dwindling Saljüq rule and 
has charged the Shi‘a ruler of Mazandaran with hypocrisy that led to the 
latter’s downfall. The religious differences between the Shia and Sunni 
sects of Islam played a significant role in weakening the Saljüq empire 


The political instability literally opened a Pandora's box for the society. 

The academic life too was badly affected. Schools and colleges were shut 

down and then assets were taken away by the opportunists Rawandi re- 

ports that he himself saw books and manuscripts with seals of libraries and 

‘trusts being sold out in the open market.” The Emirs had become so daring 
that the Sultán's harem was also notsafe from them. Amir Majd al-Din ‘Ali 

al-Daula had formed illicit relations with Zulaikhà, one of the beloved of 

the Sultan. When the secret leaked out both the culprits were thrown 

into prison and Majd al-Din had to pay a fine of 500,000 dinars to the Sultàn. 


(67) Rahat al-Sudür, p. 315. 
(68) Ibid., p. 336. 
(69) Ibid., p. 341. 
(70) #bid., p. 336. 


- 
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Rahat al-Sudür provides some useful information about the literary persona- 
lities, who are not well dealt with by other historians. There is an anecdote 
recorded about a certain Najm al-Din, cousin of Amin al-Din. It is said 
that when he passed away people found fifty maunds of paper, on which 
do bait: (quatrain) were written.” 

Rawandi has quoted contemporary poets quite often. He has recorded 
two verses from Sultan Tughril b Arsalan.2 The first was composed in 
memory of his victory over ‘Alau’ddin Ghauri.” Isma‘il Khan Afshar has 
strongly criticised Rawandi and has accused him of ignoring all the conven- 
tions of historiography Afshar is annoyed with Rawandi because the latter 
has added full chapters about drinking, chess and other things that are not 
at all relevant to history." As a matter of fact, Afshar is not wholly correct 
in his account of Rawandi. We accept that he based his information on the 
Saljtig Nama, and added chapters that have nothing to do with historio- 
graphy, but the last two chapters he wrote clearly indicate his value and 
worth as a historian. Here Rawandi adopts a critical approach and seems 
to be free from any pressure or moral obligation, which he may have owed 
to the dynasty he and his family served so faithfully. He criticised them when- 
ever it was necessary. His analytical approach and critical study of the last 
days of the Saljüq distinguishes him from others who, unlike him, adopted 
a passive and descriptive approach and style. 

Apart from this quality one factor that really mars Rawandi’s position 
is his flattery. He dedicated long eulogies to Sultan Ghiyath al-Din, the 
last Saljüq ruler of Anatolia, after every chapter without fail. This style of 
his makes his authenticity questionable. 


Al-‘Uvada ft Hikdyat al-Saljügiyya : 

Information about the life and activities of the author Muhammad 
b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Nizam al-Hanairi is meagre. Hamd Allah 
Mustaufi has referred to a certain Shams al-Haq wa al-Din Mohammed 
b. Nizam al-Husain. Nizam was probably a Qàdi or Minister at the 
Il-Khamid Court. It appears that he was connected with the court of Ul- 
jaitu (703-716/1304—1316) as he has praised him in his work.?5 Nizam com- 
pleted the work in 711/1311-12. 

Al-Urdda, as Nizam himself admits, in factis a continuation of an earlier 
source, which was extended to the reign of Sultan Mahmüd b. Muhammad 
b. Malik Sháh. Не claims that, since the rule of the Saljüqs continued 
about eighty years after the death of Mahmüd, Nizàm decided to complete 
12.76 Some scholars are of the view that the work is in fact an abridgement 


(71) Rahat al-Sudar p. 267. 
~ (72) Ibid., р. 344. 
(73) Ibid., p. 346. 
(74) Isma‘il Khan Afshar’s Introduction to Saljáq Мата. p. 6. 
(75) For details about the life and times of author see Introduction £o al-‘Urada by Susshein. 
(76) AI-Uráda, p. 5. 
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of Rahat аі-5ийят. Mirzi Muhammad Qizvini,”” Muhammad Iqbal? and 
Storey” share this opinion. A comparative study of the texts of Rahat al-Sudür 
and al-Uvada makes it reasonable to believe that the above opinion is not 
correct. Certainly Nizàmh ad Rahat al-Sudür and Saljüg Nama at his dis- 
posal, but he had access to some other sources as well that are not known to 
us and the author did not make the slightest hint about it That he used 
both 5аййд Мата and Rahat al-Sudür is borne out by the fact that reports 
from both the histories are quoted in his work For instance, the date of the 
death of Sultàn Mahmüd of Ghazna is the same as quoted by Rawandi, 418, 
but, like all the historians, Nizim has not recorded the anecdote about 
Sultàn Tughril meeting with the three saints at the Gates of Hamdan, which 
has been reported by Rawandi alone. He has maintained that the army of 
the Roman Emperor at the battle of Malazgird numbered three hundred 
thousand,*? which is exactly the number reported by Nishapuri. As already 
discussed, Ràwandi puts it at six hundred thousand; while dealing with the 
reign of Sultàn Alp-Arsalan Nizàm has quoted the anecdote about Jàmi' 
Nishàpuri, who killed Yusüf al-Barzami, killer of Alp-Arsalàn, which is 
recorded in the Saljq Nīma, whereas Rawandi has dropped it. Nizàm 
informs, us about the marriage of Sitara Khiatiin, daughter of Malik Shah 
with “АП al-Daula Madi, and reports that the line of the Atabegs of Yazid 
has been formed through this marriage *! This information is not recorded 
either by Nishápuri or Rawandi. Nizam has added a new chapter?? 


ie АЙ ael gal aal] ZMN LA 


In this chapter the author has discussed the Islamic laws of property 
and marriage. To write this chapter, he must have consulted books of fiqh 
and jurisprudence. In the light of these facts, it is difficult to accept that 
the work under review is an abridgement of Rahat al-Sudir. 

Nizàm was attached to the court of Il-Khamids and, therefore, while 
discussing the reign of Sultàn Arsalàn, he has praised Uljaitu and said that 
the Marghzar Sharmar, which was all barren and without any vegetation 
during the reign of the Saljüqs, has now become lush green in the days of 
Uljaitu. He has dedicated eulogies to him.?? 

Al-Urada is written in highly ornate prose. Difficult Arabic words are 
used quite often and the work carries all the linguistic characteristics of the 
Mongol period 





(77) Mirza's Introduction to Tarikh-e Jehan Gushay, (Gibb Memorial Service London, 19). 
(78) Iqbal's Introduction to Rahat al-Sudár, p. xxxiv. 

(79) Storey, Persian Literature. 

(80) Al-Urada p. 30. 

(81) Ibid. p. 49. 

(82) Ibid, p. 69, 71. 

(83) Ibid., p. 156. 


CENTRAL STRUCTURE OF THE QUTB SHAHI KINGDOM OF 
GOLCONDA 


Iftikhar Ahmad Ghauri 


THE SHAH 


"THEORETICALLY, the Qutb Shahi ruler enjoyed unlimited powers, but 

actually he sought the advice of his advisers or ministers in matters of 
state policy and ran the daily administration with their help. We do not 
hear of any ministers in the reign of Sultan Quli Qutbu’l-Mulk (upto 1543) 
and it can be presumed that he carried on the administration with the hel 
of the prominent jagirdars of his realm. Similarly under Jamshid Qutbu'l- 
Mulk (1543-1550) there were no ministers апа we do not know anything 
about the central structure of his government The gradual expansion of 
Jamshid's dominions from the confines of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar to the 
delta of the Godavari and Krishna did require some sort of organisation, but 
during the last two years of his reign he was always in a coma and was 
incapacitated from running the government directly ; the governmental powers 
seem to have been delegated to the premier noble, Sayyid Kamàálu'd Din 
Ardistani. Thus for the first time we hear, though in a vague form, ofa minister 
transacting the business ofthe state.! Under the minor Subhàn Quli (1550), 
there is a definite mention of the office of vakil or peshwa, both of which were 
offered to Saif Khan 'Ainu'] Mulk by the Queen Mother, Bilqis Zamàni.? 
Another functionary we hear of 1s the thanedar or the police commissioner of 
Golconda, who was strong enough to maintain law and order in the city even 
when it was without an army ? Thus before the coming of Ibrahim Qutb 
Shàh (1550-80), the central government was in a preliminary form and its 
offices were not well defined. With his accession, the situation. becomes 
clearer and we do find references to ministers who retained their offices 
during the pleasure of the Shah 


(1) Nagl-i Jamshid Quli Quib Khan 15 the only Persian manuscript/brography of Jamshid 
Qul: Qutb Khan and its only copy is lying with the Deutschen Margelandischen, 
Gesselschaft, Halle (East Germany) The present writer procured its microfilm, edited its 
Persian text, furnished 1t with an introduction and notes in English and got the whole of 
it published by the Punjab University Oriental College Magazine, Lahore, August 1967. 


(2) Tarikh-: Sultan Muhammad Qutb Shahi, BM. MS. Add. 6542, f. 89a. 
(3) Ibid. 
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VAKIL OR PESHWA - 


The most important officer in the realm next to the shah was the vakil, 
sometimes known as peshwa Не 1s also at times called nà'ib-i shah, as 
this post could be entrusted only to one in whom the shah had confidence 
The vakil'held general charge of the whole administration and the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs was also under his charge The appointments to higher 
services were generally made on his recommendation If the shah happened 
to be a minor, then the vakil usually acted as his regent and his powers 
were unlimited in every sphere of the kingdom, while if the shah was devoted 
to pleasure and merry-making, the vakil enjoyed undiminished powers. 
'The kingdom of Golconda was fortunate in having some very outstanding 
personalities occupying this post, such as Mustafa Khan Ardistani, Mir 
Mu'min Astrabadi and his pupil Shaikh Muhammad Ibn Khatün. The 
latter enjoyed the unique privilege of being carried to the royal palace in a 
palanquin and having his seat to the right side of the throne.* 


Ibrahim Qutb Shah 1s usually referred to as the organiser of the Qutb 
Shahi Kingdom of Golconda, but much of the credit for this achievement 
belongs in fairness to his vakil, Mustafa Khan Ardistáni? The crying need 
of the state was peace, which had been disturbed by the unsettled conditions 
following Jamshid’s death, and Mustafa Khan Ardistani by adopting a 
strong policy weeded out highwaymen and thieves, thus guaranteeing secu- 
rity to the life and property of his subjects. A large number of spies and 
detectives were posted throughout the kingdom to keep the central govern- 
ment 1nformed of any subversive activity against the state and the results 
were encouraging. The peshwa made his mark in the realm of foreign 
affairs. A coalition with Nizam Shah and ‘Adil Shah against Ramaraj of 
Vijayanagar was successfully formed by him on the eve of the battle of 
Banihatti (1565). He proved himself a great general at this historic battle. 
The task of achieving victory in this battle was also entrusted to him. In 
this way: Mustafa Khan Ardistani by his manifold functions distinguished 
himself as the peshwa of Golconda. 

Mir Muhammad Mu'min Astrabadi, one of the most learned men of the age 
and the peshwa under both Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah (1580-1612) and 
Muhammad Qutb Shah (1612-26), profoundly enhanced the prestige of his 
office by his solid achievements. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah had great 
faith in him and gave him full powers of administration, while he himself 
whiled away his time in merry-making® It was under Mir Muhammad 
Mu’min’s influence that Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah became a staunch 
Shi‘ah. The celebration of Muharram with all its magnificence owed its 
initiation to him. It was also he who brought about the marriage of Hayat 


(4) ‘Abdul Majid Siddiqi: “Ibrahim Qutb Shah, the organiser of the Qutb Shahi Kingdom 
of Golconda.” Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1944, 


(5) He has also been called madaru’] maham and madar-i *aliya of the state: Basatin-us- 
Salaiin, by Mirza Ibrahim Zubair, Lith., Haidarabad, 1231 H. p. 133. 


(6) Hadigat-ul ‘Alam, Mir ‘Alam, Lith., Haidarabad, 1892, Vol. 1, p. 260. 
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Bakhshi Begum, the only daughter of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shàh, with 
Prince Muhammad and the latter's nomination as the successor of Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shah. Shah ‘Abbas Safawi (1587-1629) had sought the hand of 
Hayat Bakhshi Begum for his son and it was through the diplomacy of this 
peshwa that the Shah of Iran was refused in such a manner that he did not 
feel offended." While making higher appointments, Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shah used to give due weightage to the peshwa's recommendations. The 
appointment of Mirza Muhammad Amin Isfahàni as mir jumla and that of 
his own pupil 'Államà Shaikh Muhammad Ibn Khatun as an ambassador to 
Iran was due to the peshwa’s influence. Under Muhammad Qutb Shah 
Mir Muhammad Mu'min continued as the peshwa It is said that the 
religiousness of Muhammad Qutb Shah was also due to the education imparted 
to him under the supervision of Mir Muhammad Mu min. Mir Mu’min 
died towards the end of the reign of Muhammad Qutb Shah, who did not 
appoint a successor, but took upon himself the duties of the post.? 


With the accession of “Abdullah Qutb Shah (1626-72) the influence of 
the ladies of the palace became supreme and the shah was forced to appoint as 
his peshwa? Shah Muhammad, son of Shah ‘Ali ‘Arab, the son-in-law of his 
grandmother Khanam Agha With the expansion of the state and the 
consequent complication of the administrative problems, a single person 
was not considered sufficient for the high post of peshwa ‘Allama Shaikh 
Muhammad Ibn Khatun, who had very successfully conducted his embassy 
at the Safawi court, was appointed na’ib peshwa and dabir with permission 
to attend the court and sit near the throne. The shah soon became 
disgusted with the gross incompetence of the peshwa Shah Muhammad in 
the realm of diplomacy, as he had cut a sorry figure before Shaikh Muhy- 
u'd Din, the Mughal envoy in Golconda and he also failed to give a good 
account of himself in his dealings with the envoys of Bijapur and Ahmad- 
nagar ! He was thereupon dismissed in 1629 and ‘Allama Shaikh Muham- 
mad Ibn Khatun was appointed in his place. The latter soon cleared up 
the mess created by his predecessor. The shah ordered that foreign affairs 
department should be dealt with exclusively by the peshwa.'? 


(7) The reason put forth was that the princess had already been betrothed to Prince Muham- 
mad from her childhood The inner reason was the Shab’s liking for the Prince, whom 
he wanted to make his successor. The Prince, by becoming his son-in-law, could become 
a stronger claimant to the throne 

(8) Hadigatws Saldiin, by Nizàmu'd Din Sa'idi Shirazi, edited by Sayyid A. Bilgrari, 
its two volumes ltthographed at Haidarabad, 1931, Vol, 1, p. 28. The author was a 
learned man in the court of ‘Abdullah Qutb Shab and he wrote a pompous history of his 
patron from the date of his birth till the sixteenth year of his reign (1641). 


(9) Ibid., p. 28. 

(10) Ibid., pp. 29, 65. 
(11) Ibid., pp. 65-67. 
(12) Ibid. 
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Thus it is clear that the peshwa had many functions, though mostly he 
was concerned with foreign affairs. In view of this evidence, it is difficult 
to agree with Sherwani,? who doubts the statement of Briggs!^ that the 
peshwa was a minister of the foreign department. In the early period, he 
was in charge of all the departments but with the growth in the functions of 
the state, he was mostly concerned with foreign affairs, though he certainly 
could influence other departments if he chose to do so. Thus the peshwa 
remained a predominant functionary throughout the history of Golconda. 
Under Abu'l Hasan Qutb Shah (1672-87), the term peshwa was dropped 
and was replaced by that of diwan, but the importance of the post remained 
the same. 


Mir JUMLA 


Unlike in Bijapur, the post of mir jumla in Golconda was usually held 
by a person other than the peshwa. Though primarily in charge of the income 
and expenditure of the state, at times he was also charged with the function 
of maintaining law and order, raising armies and leading military 
expeditions. 

The earliest mention of the office of mir jumla occurs when on the 
deposition of Subhan Quli, Mustafa Khan Ardistani, a premier noble of the 
realm, invited Prince Ibrahim from Vijayanagar to assume the kingship, 
and in recognition of this service, he was honoured with the post of mir 
jumla.5 Later on, the Shah’s sister was married to him and he was promoted 
to the vikalat.5 The next mir jumla of Ibrahim Qutb Shah was Shah Mic 
Tabataba'i," who in addition to his original post, also acted as an 
ambassad or!? to Ahmadnagar on several occasions. He conquered the fort 
of Kondavidu with the help of Haidari and Husaini guns? The most 
prominent mir jumla of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah was Mirza Muhammad 
Amin Isfahàni.? His pay was two lakhs of huns per annum?! He was 
an ideal person for the post of mir jumla. In the revenue department he 
detected several cases of misappropriation of government money, recovered 


Т (13) H.K. Sherwani, “Culture and Administrative set-up under Ibrahim Qutb Shah,” Islamic 
Culture, July 1957, p. 237, f.n.l. 

(14) J. Briggs, Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, Vol. 3, p. 211, (London, 1829) 

(15) Hadigatu’l ‘Alam, op. cit., p. 115. 

(16) Ibid. p. 116. 

(17) Ibid., p. 204. 


(18) The system of accrediting ambassadors permanently from one court to another is of 
modern origin and was not known in medieval India, In those days, the office of 
ambassador was a temporary one, created for a specific mission and automatically came 
to an end on the completion of the particular task. 


(19) Hadigatu’l ‘Alam, op. cit., p. 186. 
(20) Tarikh-i Sultin Muhammad Qutb Shahi, op. cit , ff. 166b-167a. 
(21) There was no fixed pay of this post and it depended upon the mood of the Shah. 
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lakhs of huns from Suriya Rao Brahman, and deposited the amount in 
the state treasury. Thus he earned the favour of the shah and was presented 
with a jewelled pen-case.? When the pardesis were being butchered in the 
capital under orders from the shah, it was he who intruded upon Sháh's 
privacy at the dead of night, made him realise his folly aud had the slaughter 
stopped.? Though an able financier, he was not a good general, and in the 
military campaigns he was always a failure 


With the coming of 'Abdullah Qutb Shah to the throne, there was a 
general deterioration in the administrative standards The new mir jumla 
Mansür Khan Habashi owed his post to the favours of the ladies of the 
palace and became more important than even the peshwa He was more 
interested 1n military affairs than in the revenue department, with the result 
that administrative discipline became lax and the masses suffered due to the 
exactions of the collectors.’ Finding himself not capable of handling the 
complicated financial problems, he persuaded the shah to create the post of 
na’ib mir jumla. Mulla Taqi was appointed to it and was soon entrusted 
with the affairs of the whole revenue department by Mansur Khan Habashi.? 
On the latter's death in 1628, the post of mir jumla was kept in abeyance 
and the sar khail performed the duties of mir jumla. Їп 1632 the peshwa 
Muhammad Ibn Khatun carried on the duties of mir jumla, but at the 
instigation of his enemies, the peshwa was dismissed within а few months. 
In 1633 he was reinstated but appointed as mir jumla From this time till 
the extinction of the Qutb Shahi dynasty this post was held by the peshwa. 


Н.К. Sherwani has put forth the proposition that 1n Golconda the mir 
jumla was the most important officer and not the vakil or the peshwa.?$ 
He has based his assertion on the accounts of Ferishta?’ and Mirza Ibrahim 
Zubainr.?* It seems that the writer has not gone through these works carefully 
and from superficial reading has drawn a sweeping conclusion — Ferishta 
does not discuss the case of Mustafa Khan Ardistani on page 120, as Sherwani 
maintains Actually he does this some two hundred pages later (p 334) where 
he clearly states that when Ibrahim was coming from Vijayanager Mustafa 
Khan Ardistani welcomed him on the frontiers of Tilangana and was 
immediately honoured with the office of mir jumla On the following page 
(335) Ferishta describes the coronation of the Shah, the marriage of the 
shah’s sister with Mustafa Khan and the latter's investiture with full powers,” 


(22) Hadigatu’l ‘Alam, op. cit . pp. 244-45. 


(23) Tarikh-i Sultan Muhammad Qutb Shahi, op. cit ff. 17: а-171а and Muntakhabu'l Lubab 
by Khafi Khan, Vol 3, pp 387-88 (Ed Sir Wolsey Hang, Bib. Indica, Calcutta, 1925.) 


(24) Hadiqatu'l Salatin, op cit, р 29. 

(25) Ibid, p 60. 

(26) H K. Sherwant, "Culture and Administrative set-up under [brahim Qutb Shah " Islamic 
Culture, July 1957, p. 237 


(27) Tarikh-i Ferishta, Briggs , Vol. 2, Lith , Bombay, 1831, р 120. 

(28) Basatinu’s Salatin, (Lith Hatdarabad, N.D.) p. 133. 

(29) The actual text ig^ 5413 £ nmm 5l, ”” ie., his status rose higher than that of 
mir jumla. 
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so that his status rose higher than that of mir jumla, in other words, he became 
уак] or peshwa. Mirza Ibrahim Zabairi clearly states? that Mustafa Khan 
Ardistnài remained the vakil of Ibrahim Qutb Shàh for many years; this 
made him haughty and he had to leave the kingdom and join the service of 
‘Ali Adil Shah I Mirza Ibrahim Zubain also states that “after Kishwar 
Khan's murder, Shah Abul Hasan, son of Shah Tahir, was promoted to Бе ; 
the jumlatu’l mulk and was subsequently promoted to the post of vakil of 
Bijapur! Ву no stretch of imagination can this mean that jumlatu’! mulk 
was an office superior to that of the peshwa or vakil, By citing this wrong 
example from Bijapur in order to substantiate his case for Golconda, Sherwani 
has 1n fact placed himself ın an awkward position We often hear of a mir 
jumla being promoted to the peshwaship but not vice versa. 


In addition to these two ministers, there were several deputy ministers, 
whose number was never fixed Sometimes several offices were combined in 
one person The deputy ministers were the sar khail, majmu'adar and 'ain- 

, 
u'l mulk 


DABIR 


Though strictly speaking not a deputy minister, he was in no way lesser 
in importance if compared with others. He was the head of the secretariat 
and was charged with the important function of official correspondence. 
Thus he enjoyed access to the shah very freely and his chance of promotion 
to a higher post or of holding several posts at a time was quite bright The 
royal orders were generally issued in two languages—Persian and Telugu—and 
so two dabirs were appointed for similar duties. I'timàd Rao Brahman, 
the dabir of Muhammad Qutb Shah, charged with drafting orders in Telugu, 
was confirmed in his post by ‘Abdullah Qutb Sháh.? Khwaja Muzaffar ‘Ali 
was the dabir of Muhammad Qutb Shàh charged with drafting orders in 
Persian. In 1626 ‘Allama Muhammad Ibn Khatun was allowed to act as 
dabir for drafting documents in Persian in addition to his duties as assistant 
peshwa.’ When in 1628 the ‘Allama was promoted to the peshwaship his 
post as dabir was conferred on Mulla Owais.** The latter was such an expert 
in drafting orders in Persian that he was honoured with the title of munshi- 
ulmumalik?* The dabir was assisted by an official called shuru‘ nawis, 
who was probably the superintendent of this department. Under 'Abdullah 
Qutb Shah, the shuru‘ nawis was Saru Rai Brahman ** He continued to hold 
this post under Muhammad Qutb Shah. 


(30) Basatinu's Salátin, р 133. 

(31) Ibid. p. 123 

(32) Hadigatu’s Salatin, Vol. 1 р. 31. 
(33) Ibid., p. 67. 

(34) Ibid. 

(35) Ibid. 

(36) Ibid, p. 31 
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SAR KHAIL 


Literally this term means “head of the horse,” but actually he was the 
direct subordinate of the mir jumla in the revenue department. Whenever 
the post of mir jumla fell vacant, it was the sar khail who performed its. 
functions His pay was quite handsome and he was often in possession of a 
Jagir yielding an annual income of 60,000 to 100,000 huns. “Though 
essentially a revenue officer, he was at times alsocharged with military duties 
such as recruitment to the state forces or leading expeditions against the 
enemy. 


The earliest mention of sar khail is that of Khwaja Afdal Turk, who 
occupied this office for nine years in the reign of Muhammad Qutb Shah. 
He held a Jagir of the annual value of one lakh huns, but owing to the 
backbitings of his enemies, he was dismissed towards the end of the Shah's 
reign and his jagir was confiscated.” He was, however, reinstated in his post 
and the jagir was restored to him when Mansür Khan Habashi became the 
mir jumla. When the rebels killed Diyanat Khan, the jagirdar of Mustafa- 
nagar, Khwaja Afdal Turk led an expedition against them and severely 
punished them The jagir of Mustafanagar was conferred on him in recogni- 
tion of this deed?* On the death of Mansur Khan Habashi in 1628, the 
Khwaja lost his job and Mulla Taqi was appointed in his place.” The Mulla 
soon made his mark as an administrator. Revenue affairs were greatly 
improved, the undue exactions of the Brahmans were stopped and even 
Narayana Rao, the majmu'adar, was forced to surrender 130,000 huns to the 
state, the amount he had misappropriated in the past. On account of these 
meritorious services, the Mulla was honoured with the title of sharifu'] mulk 
and presented with a jewelled pen-case, which had not been done since 
Mirza Muhammad Amin^ received a similar gift in 1608. When in 1628 
the Mughal forces were rushing towards the Deccan, ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah 
gave 50,000 huns to the sharifu'] mulk, so that he could raise troops, and 
he was also to be the commander of the new force.*! In this way, the Mulla 
was occupying three posts at a time, the sar khaili, the vacant mir jumlagi 
as well as the command of the army. This was the highest honour so far 
received by any sar khail. He died in 1630. His two successors, Mirza Astra- 
badi and Mirza Rozbihan Isfahani, acted as sar khail for a short while; they 
could not adapt themselves to the new post and their services were dispensed 
with. Mir Fasihu’d Din, the next sar khail, appointed in 1633, became 
favourite of the Shah not because of his work but mostly through continuously 
attending to the orders of the latter. He was also presented with a jewelled case 
like Mulla Taqi. In 1633, when ‘Allama Shaikh Muhammad Ibn Khatun was 


appointed mir jumla, his nephew, Shaikh Muhammad Tahir, was appointed 





(37) Ibid., p. 30. 
(38) Ibid., p. 73. 
(39) Ibid., p. 64. 
(40) Ibid. ` 

(41) Ibid., p. 65. 
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sar khail and Mir Fasibu'd Din was automatically superseded. In 1637, 
Muhammad Sa'id, the havaladar of Masulipatam was appointed sar khail, 
and he was destined to be the most famous mir jumla in history *? 


The above narration makes it clear that the post of sar khail was 
essentially concerned with the revenue department, though sometimes military 
duties were also associated with it. ‘Abdul Majid Siddiqi's assertion?! that 
the sar khail was a petty military officer under the ‘ainu’! mulk, the deputy 
army munister, is thus proved incorrect. The author has cited no evidence 
whatsoever in support of his proposition. 


MAJMU'ADAR 


He was the deputy minister in charge of audit and accounts department 
and as such he was a prominent member of the ministry of mir jumlagi. 
He scrutinised the revenue receipts of the crown lands and jagirs This post was 
throughout monopolised by the Hindus who were well versed in the keeping 
of accounts, etc. Haryana Rao Brahman, the maymu‘adar under Muhammad 
Qutb Shah, was confirmed in his post by ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah.** The 
paucity of material makes it impossible to trace out the early history of this 
office, but it can be safely assumed that the post did exist before the reign of 
Muhammad Qutb Shah. 


The majmu‘adar, though essentially a keeper of the records of balances, 
etc., was also sometimes entrusted with delicate diplomatic missions. The 
majmu‘adar Narayana Rao was deputed by ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah to console 
the dependents of Vituji Kantiya, a noble in the service of the Nizam Shahi 
dynasty, and his son and nephew were enrolled amongst the grandees of 
Golconda with productive jagirs conferred on them.* 


*AmNU'L MULK 


The contemporary writers do not mention the duties of the ‘ainu’l mulk, 
but from incidental and stray references,* it can beinferred that he was a 
deputy minister in charge of mihtary establishment, the recruitment and 
administration of the state forces, іс There is no doubt that he did hold a 
very important post, but it is difficult to accept the assertion of Nizamu'd- 
din Shiraz" that he held the highest rank amongst the ministers, because, 
undoubtedly the top ranking ministers were the peshwa and mir jumla; 
but if the author meant that he was chief among the deputy ministers, then 
he was probably correct. For example, Mansur Khan Habashi, who held 
the post of ‘ainu’l mulk under Muhammad Qutb Shah, was promoted to 
be the mir jumla under ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah ** This promotion was 


(42) For details see, Jagdish Narayana Sarkar, The Life of Mir Jumla, Calcutta, 1951. 
(43) History of Golcunda, Haidarabad, 1956, pp. 323-24. 
(44) Hadigatu's Salatin, Vol. 1, p. 31. 
(45) Ibid., pp. 97-98; 
(46) Ibid., р. 59. 
(47) Ibid. 
(48) Ibid., p. 29. 
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conferred on him because under his rigid supervision and strict control, 
Qasim Beg, the kotwal, and other officials had maintained perfect peace in 
the capital, the tranquillity of which was threatened on the accession of 
‘Abdullah Qutb Shah * Adam Khan Habashi, the Shah's favourite, was 
appointed ‘ainu’l mulk?? and he soon led an expedition towards the Kaulas 
fort on the frontiers of Golconda against the Munewari chief. With his 
departure, the affairs of the ministry of ‘ainu’l mulk became very disorga- 
nised and he also failed in the expedition. . Therefore, Nàsirul Mulk was 
appointed ‘ainu’] mulk in his place?! It is not possible to get further specific 
details concerning this post. 

Immediately below these ministers, there was the kotwal or the commis- 
sioner of police charged with the maintenance of law and order in the capital.*? 
He was also required to keep a watch on and take care of the foreigners. 
He issued passports to the immigrants and merchants to allow them to enter 
the city and search their goods in the case of any doubt, as the import oftobacco 
and salt was forbidden, since these monopolies yielded substantial income to 
the state. He also levied customs on the imports into the capital Owin 
to the growth of the administrative problems under ‘Abdullah Otub Shah, 
both the peshwa and mir jumla had been allowed deputies similarly to help 
the kotwal to perform his duties efficiently, and the post of na’ib kotwal 
was also created. The kotwal must have had a large establishment of 
subordinates, but our sources do not help in this matter 

Besides the kotwal in the capital, there were various havaladars in charge 
of the karkhands*5 of the state, which manufactured articles for its needs. 
The zarradkhana (armour and war material factory) supplied bows, arrows 
and replaced broken weapons. The topkhana was concerned with the 
manufacture of guns and gunpowder. The jamdarkhana manufactured 
dresses for the royal household, robes of honour and particularly thousands 
of mourning dresses which were distributed by the shah on the occasion of 
Muharram. The royal mint under a separate havaladar also functioned in 
the capital 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


The Qutb Sháhi kings took pride in calling themselves the great dispensers 
of justice, but our sources to study their judicial system are meagre. 
It can be presumed that qadis were appointed in the capital and principal 

towns to administer justice according to the Shari‘a. The personal law of 


(49) ibid, р 20. 

(50) Ibid, p. 65. 

(51) lbid., p. 98. 

(52) New Account of East India and Persia John Fryer. Ed. W, Crooke, Vol. 1, p. 246. 
Hakluyt, London, 1912. 

(53) Travels in India by J.B. Tavernier. Eng. Tr. V. Ball. Ed. W. Crooke, Vol. 1. p. 125. 
OUP, 1925. И 

(54) Hadiqatu's Salátin, Vol. 1. p, 30. 

(55) Ibid 
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the Hindus was left untouched by the state. The shah of course was the 
highest court of appeal in all matters. The magnificent Dad Mahal of 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah is often cited as the best example of his love of 
justice, but we have no means to ascertain the number of cases decided by 
him in this court. According to his Kulltyat, the shah was a heavy drinker, 
and had innumerable concubines in whose company he spent most of the 
time If this is the state of affairs, as he himself admits, then the love of justice 
becomes a misnomer, as the whole administration was run by his able peshwa 
Mir Muhammad Mu min Astrabadi. 


Maguis-1 KiNGASH 


Like the ‘Adil Shahs, the rulers of Golconda also had a majlis-i kingash 
which was summoned by the shah during periods of extreme emergency or 
when the existence of the state itself was 1n jeopardy. It was purely an 
advisory body, but the shah gave due weightage to its recommendations. 
In the records relating to the history of Golconda we find the following 
instances of the majlis-i kingash being summoned to solve pressing problems— 


‘Ali Barid of Bidar had captured the fort of Medak, which was actually 
1n possession of Golconda, and he handed over the fort to Prince Ibrahim in 
return for forty elephants and sixty thousand huns, so that the latter could 
continue his struggle for succession against his elder brother Jamshid. This 
situation so unnerved Jamshid that he summoned majlis-i kingash (1543) to 
seek its advice in regard to the policy to be pursued against the enemy. At 
the battle of Narayanakhera the object of Jamshid Quli was achieved.?* 


Burhan Nizam Shah was very eager to conquer Gulbarga from the ‘Adil 
Shàh, and in 1557, he concluded a treaty with Ibrahim Qutb Shàh to 
achieve this object. Seeing him in grave danger, Ibrahim 'Adi! Shàh I 
appealed to Ramaraj for help and the latter advised Ibrahim against render- 
ing any help to Burhan Nizam Shah. Ibrahim was іп a quandary. If he 
helped Burhan Nizam Shah, he would be attacked by Ramaraj and if hedid 
not help Burhan Nizam Shah, he would be deprived of the spoils of 
victory. "Therefore, he summoned majlis-i kingash and the majlis, keeping 
in view the might of Vijayanagar and their own vulnerability, decided to 
accept the advice of Ramaraj.*” 

In 1559, ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I and Ramaraj having resolved to ruin the king- 
dom of Ahmadnagar sought the help of Ibrahim Qutb Shàh. The latter 
summoned the majlis-i kingash, which was of the view that in order to maintain 
the balance of power, Ahmadnagar should not be allowed to be extinguished ; 
but as it was dangerous to refuse the allies 1t was decided to support them with 
mental reservations. In the end, Ibrahim Qutb Shah by a master stroke of 
diplomacy achieved his object.** 





(56) Naql-i Jamshid Quli Qutb Khan, op. cit., f. 14a. 
(57) Ibid., f. 19a. 
(58) Ibid., f. 22a. 
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Sources oF INCOME 


The most important source ofincome was the land revenue. The amount of 
land revenue due from the cultivators was not fixed, but varied from reign to 
reign according to the needs of the government. However, the system of 
farming was in vogue as far as the realisation of land revenue was concerned 
It was the possession of diamond mines that brought a great fame to 
“Golconda. The diamond mines of the Krishna district were the property of 
the rulers of Golconda right from the decline of the Bahmani kingdom upto 
1687. The mines of the Karnul district fell into their hands after the 
victory at Bawhath. Їп all, the kingdom of Golconda had twenty-five 
diamond mines. ‘These mines, however, were only utilised in the reign of 
‘Abdullah Qutb Shah, when Muhammad Sa'id was appointed mir jumla. 
Under his administration the mining industry received considerable impetus 
and the mines at Narsapur yielded the most valuable diamonds.® Kondapalli 
came next in importance. [n some of the mines, particularly at Gandikota 
and Kollur, as many as 20,000 labourers worked every day. The mines were 
usually farmed out to the highest bidders and they were also required to pay 
royalty at the rate of one hun per hour irrespective of the yield.$! Besides 
the diamond mines, the kingdom also possessed 1ron ore and lead of a high 
quality, which was exported to Persia and Syria. It is difficult to form any 
idea about the vastness of the income from these mines as the contemporary 
writers do not offer any help in the matter. 


Peshkash from the tributary states formed another source of income to 
the state. The state possessed the monopoly of the sale of tobacco and salt 52 
It is said*? that the price of salt rose to scandalous height (details not given) 
in Golconda under ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah and his sister,** who was the queen 
of Bijapur, administered him a rebuke publicly, which cut him to the quick, 
and he, in disgust, gave up altogether the monopoly of salt. Zakat used to 
yield an income of two lakh huns per annum and this was abolished 
by Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah.55 Gifts to the shah on the occasions of his 
birthdays, coronation and other festivals formed a lucrative source of income 
to the state. Customs from the ports and the anchorage fees also brought in 
an appreciable amount of money. Whether the additional thirteen taxes 





(59) Tavernier, J B., op. cit., p. 56. 


(60) In order to avoid the cupidity of the Mughals, the best mine of Narsapur was put out 
of use. Relations of Golconda, by W.H. Moreland, p. 33. 


(61) Indian Travels of Thevenot and Careri, Ed, Surendranath, New Delhi, p. 142, 
(62) Tavernier, J.B. op cit., p. 125. 


(63; Khafi Khan, op. cit., p. 405. 

(64) Her name was Khadija Sultana Shabr Bano alias Bari Sahiba, wife of Muhammad ‘Adil 
Shah. 

(65) Tarikh-1 Sultan Muhammad Qutb Shahi, op. cit., f. 178a. 
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imposed in the neighbouring state of Bijapur® were also imposed in Golconda, 
we do not know, but the doubt would remain that the ruler of Golconda 
was not going to lag behind his contemporary in this money-making device. 
Irrigation cess also formed an appreciable source of income of the state.%” 
Owing to the paucity of our sources of information, it is not possible to 
estimate the total receipts from the above-mentioned source. 


COINAGE 


Throughout its history, Golconda used the gold coins of the South Indian 
Hindu types of pagodas or huns The gold coin next ın value to the hun 
was half-hun and then came tbe fanam According to Elliot,“ the 
traditional rate ruling in Hindu India in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
or earlier was 10 fanams to the hun, the rate of exchange, however, varying 
with adulterations. Silver was not a very popular currency in the South 
and the hun had no subsidiaries of silver. The shahs of Golconda minted 
only copper coins in their names; the copper coins were the nevel, tar and 
kasu. The kasu, the lowest copper coin, possessed 25-30 grains of copper, 
two kasus made one tar and four tars equalled one nevel. Eight nevels 
were equal to one fanam. By the Treaty of 1636, Golconda was virtually 
reduced to a tributary by the Mughals and it was stipulated that the gold 
and silver coins must bear the Mughal coin legends" and (gold) huns and 
(silver) rupees were minted 1n Golconda accordingly. 


INFLUENCE OF THE HAREM ON THE GOVERNMENT 


The contemporary writers make no mention of harem's influence on the 
daily administration! They have given a vague idea of the role of Queen 





(66) Namely, bit o вагі (forced labour), zar г prigi (tax for the maintenance of elephants ), 
paposhi (tax paid by the shoe makers in kind), jangtin (war tax), mohim pati (expedi- 
tion cess), zar 1 patti sikka 1 humayun (tax paid when private persons minted coins at 
their homes), kar i wnarat (tax for erecting or repairing royal buildings), паиѕи Бап 
(tax on the account of artillery bullocks of the state), chhaparbandi (tax for erecting 
temporary coverings for government grain or other public property), sang-i-saguti ( tax 
on cattle), mizbani (entertainment tax), farma'ishi (tax generally levied for purchasing 
local products ordered by the shah), fask: (was a tax on green vegetable sellers In fact 
this was a professional tax on all the shopkeepers). 


(67) G. Yazdani, "Inscriptions of Ibrahim Qujb Shah from the Pangal Tank, District Nal- 
gonda,” Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1925-26 p. 23. 


(68) Coins of Southern India, by Sir W. Elliot, London, 1887, pp 48-49, 


(69) P M. Joshi, "Coins current in the kingdom of Golconda," Journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India, Vol. 5, 1943. pt 1. 


(70) Padshah Nama, by ‘Abdul Hamid Lahort, Ed. Maulvi Kabiru'd Din Ahmad and ‘Abdur 
Rahman, Calcutta, 1867. Vol. 1. pt. 2, pp. 210-11. 


(71) The romances of Muhammad Qul: Qutb Shah and ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah with their 
innumerable Hindu spouses are on record; though we do not know their direct influence 
on the affairs of government, yet such a process undoubtedly contributed a softening 
influence towards the non-Muslims as a whole. 
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Mother Bilqis Zamani. They mention with pride the role of Hayat Bakhshi 
Begum” in making ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah the ruler of Golconda. She saved 
the dynasty from extinction in 1656 when Prince Aurangzeb had almost 
annexed the kingdom. It was through her personal entreaties with the prince 
that he became inclined to spare the dynasty for the time being. 





(72) She was the daughter of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah and not of Ibrahim Qutb Shah as 
erroneously mentioned by Surendranath Sen, (Editor) Indian Travels of Thevenot and 


Careri, New Delhi, 1949, p. 332, note 4. 


THE FALL OF ASIRGARH—A CRITICAL STUDY 
frek , Mohammad Mazhar Hassan 
SS 


THE Farüqi of Khandesh, belonging to a mixed Arab-Indian heritage, 

produced rulers of great abilities and administrative skill; the glaring 
contrast was Bahadur Shah (1597-1601), the last ruler of the dynasty. It 
is a freak of fortune that such a ruler was pitted against one of the greatest 
monarchs of the world—Akbar. 


Akbar “behaving like the big pike in a pond that preys upon its 
weaker neighbours”! set his heart on the conquest of the Deccan. Having 
got rid of the bogey of Uzbeg invasion by 1598, he started for the Deccan 
without caring much for a casus bella The defying attitude of Bahadur Shah 
was enough for him to march on to Khàndesh, the gate-way of the Deccan, 
and laid siege to 1ts stronghold, Asirgarh, 1n the beginning of the year 1600. 


The siege af Asirgarh, the impregnable fortress of Khandesh over which 
Bahadur Shah had pinned down his faith, and the strategies employed by 
Akbar to bring its fall are controversial. A critical study is therefore made 
to examine the authenticity of different versions 


There are two categories of main versions relating to the siege and 
capitulation of the fort of Asirgarh—official and unofficial. The official 
version comes from Abul Fadl and Faidi Sirhindi and the unofficial one 
emanates from the letters of Father Jerome Xavier. [tis strange that, 
although coming from the sources closest to the Emperor, these versions are 
diametrically opposite, particularly while describing the ways and means 
through which the capitulation of the fortress of Asir was effected. Apart 
from these sources, the writings? of Abdullah Muhammad alias Hàji-u'd- 
Dabir, a contemporary of Bahadur Shah serving under one of his amirs, 
Abdul Karim Fülàd Khan at Burhánpur; Firishta, a contemporary and a 
very good authority on the history of the Deccan and Hashim Beg Fuzüni 
Astrabadi, a non-contemporary Bijápüri historian of the Adil Shahi Court 
also throw hght on the subject. 


To begin with, let us first take up the official versions. Bahadur Shah’s 
refusal to acquiesce in the suzerainty of the Mughals obliged Akbar to lead 
personally the expedition against Khandesh. Hearing the news of the approach 
of Akbar, Bahadur Shah left his capital Burhadnpur undefended and locked 
himself up along with huge arms and ammunitions, men and animals, food 


(1) Dr. D.R. Seth: Akbar and the Deccan, Islamic Culture—Vol. XXX, No. 2 April, 1956 
p. 127. 


(2) They may also be included among the unofficial versions. 
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and fodder in the fortress of Asir. Burhànpur thus fell unopposed to Akbar, 
followed by the commencement of the siege of Asirgarh by the end of 
March, 1600 Due to the stubborn resistance put up by Bahadur Shah and 
his men the siege soon turned into a mere blockade When the siege 
dragged on there was visible slackness on the part of the besiegers Even 
some of the Mughal officers and troops were corrupted by the garrison by 
means of bribery. “The scattering of gold by the garrison," says Abu'l Fadl, 
“had seduced some of the intimate courtiers from their duty " At this 
juncture there came the news of the fall of Ahmadnagar (August 18, 1600) 
which acted as a morale booster to the Mughals on the one hand, but on the 
other it severely dampened the spirit of the garrison. They were reduced to 
great straits on account of the congestion of men, animals, stores, etc , and a 
pestilence broke out inside the fort taking a heavy toll of lives. 


Faidi Sirhindi corroborates Abu’! Fadl and says that “the impurity of 
the atmosphere...engendered two diseases. One was paralysis of the lower 
extremities, from the waist downwards,....the other was weakness of sight. 
These maladies greatly distressed and discouraged the men of the garrison, 
so that men of all ranks and degrees were of one mind and voice in urging 
Bahadur to capitulate."* Meanwhile a soldier from the garrison, evidently 
seduced by the Mughals,’ crossed over to them and pointed a secret path 
which led to the capture of Máligarh—(December 9), a cunning fortifica- 
tion of the main fort. 

Frightened by the fall of Maligarh and vexed at the news that some of 
his officers had been seduced by the Mughals, Bahadur Shah could not but 
agree to surrender and wait on Akbar. А section of the defenders of the 
fort, nevertheless, continued resistance even after Bahádur's arrival at the 
Mughal camp (December 21). Therefore, Akbar tried in vain to get the 
Portuguese artillery from Chaul (19?-14"N, 72*55'E, near Bombay) Не 
could not wait indefinitely, since his reputation as a warrior was at stake, 
and more so he was ill at ease because his eldest son Prince Salim had 
rebelled at Allahabad. He tightened the siege and corrupted the loyalty of 
the garrison by administering bribes. Such 1s the implicit meaning of Abu’l 
Fadl's cautious statement: “Though exertions were made to push the batteries 
near Korhiaih, and leave was obtained for the bringing of great guns, yet 
secretly all men were engaged in enticing the garrison. By soothing words 
they drew their hearts towards them” The strategy worked well and 
the precious metals had the desired effect Most of the members of the 


(3) Akbar Nama, ПІ, (Trans. Beveridge, рр 1146, 1149-52, 1163-69. 

(4) Faidi’s Akbar Nama, (Trans. Elliot), Vol. VI, p. 145. 

(5) Both the belligerent camps seemed to be active in corrupting the loyalty of their respective 
foes. Akbar Nama, III, pp 1163-64. 

(6) The fact that a section of the garrison remained adamant and did not give up the defence 
gets confirmation from ‘Abdullah Muhammad Háàji-u'd-Dabir, who says that the Abyssinian 
Commandant Malik Ya'qüb Sultàni was still hopeful and did his best to infuse courage into 
the hearts of the besieged. Zafru'1 Walth bl Muzaffar w ' Alih, Vol. 1, p. 86. 
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garrison shunned fighting They agreed to hand over the fort to the Mughals 
provided such an order would come from Bahadur Shah in writing “so that no 
stain of a bad name might fall upon them for delivering up the fort " They 
also insisted at the same time to have a written assurance from the Emperor 
for the security oftheir lives, property and honour This was granted. 
Bahadur Shah at first declined to write and put his seal on the document, 
but when pressure was used he yielded His Majesty's order “was then 
sent into the fort...and the terrified ones had repose "" On Bahman 7, Ilàhi 
year 45[ January 17, 1601 ‘Abdu’r Rahim (son of Abu’! Fadl) with some 
able men went up the fort and the men inside surrendered the keys.* Faidi 
Sirhindi corroborates Abu' Fadl by saying that the two documents were 
carried into the fortress to be delivered to Ya'qüb Sultàni, the Abyssinian 
Commandant, by a party of the garrison headed by Muqarrib Khan, son of 
'"Ya'qüb Sultàni. “When they approached," Faidi Sirhindi adds, “Mugarrib 
Khàn's father mounted the top of the fort, and reviled him (Muqarrib) for 
having thrown his master into bonds and surrendered the fort Unable to 
endure the abuse, the son stabbed himself two or three times in the abdomen 
and а few days afterwards he died °” Soon after the death of Muqarrib, the 
royal forces were admitted into the fort on the 17th Ѕаѓаг! (1009 A Н.) 18th 
August, 1600. 


The unofficial version claiming to have been based on the letters of 
Father Jerome Xavier 1s supplied by Father Du Jarric in his famous book 
Histoire... which has been translated and annotated by CH Payne under the 
title Akbar and the Jesuits V А Smith accepts the Jesuit version in toto and 
concludes that the fort was taken by wholesale bribery of the leaders of the 
garrison, and the story of a dreadful pestilence was nothing but a mere 
fabrication of truth on the part of the court-historians, Abu’l Fadl and Faidi 
Sirhindi who invented an apologia to cover the crime committed by their 
patron. According to this version, the capitulation of the fort of Ahmad- 
nagar greatly alarmed Bahadur Shah who now wanted to negotiate with 
Akbar Akbar, too, was willing for the same, since he was to go back to 
North India to deal with his rebellious son, Prince Salim But he took 
recourse to surreptitious means While on the one hand he invited Bahadur 
Shah to meet him at his camp to negotiate the issue assuring his safe return, 
on the other he secretly employed his men to bribe the garrison. Coming asit 
did from a person no other than the Emperor himself, Bahadur Shah unhesitat- 


(7) Аби”! Fadl did not mention the reproaches of the Abyssinian Commandant (Malik Ya‘qiib 
Sultan) to the courier (Muqarrib Khan) of the documents resulting into the self-inflicted 
death of the latter — (Zafru'l Walih, Vol I, p. 86). 

(8) Akbar Мата III, рр 1168-69. 

(9) Elliot, Vol. VI, p 146 

(10) Obviously this is a wrong date given by Faidi Sirhindi relating to the surrender of the 
fort; 1n fact, ıt 18 the fort of Ahmadnagar and not Asirgarh which was capitulated on 
this date, (V.A. Smith. Akbar the Great Mogul, p 216) 


(41) Akbar the Great Mogul, p. 205. 
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ingly accepted the invitation and paid a visit to him, without paying 
heed to the remonstrance? of Yaqüb Sultàni, the Abyssinian Commandant 
at the royal camp, where he wasrun in.'^ Hearing the news that Bahadur Shah 
was treacherously impounded, the Abyssinian Commandant sent his son, 
Mugarrib Khan "to the Mogor with a letter in which he said that he was 
detaining his king, who had come forth under his Majesty’s parole and that it 
was unreasonable that he should hinder his return to his own people, since, 
he had sworn to let him depart whenever he wished "5 But the protest made 
no impress on Akbar; his pride was rather wounded at the audacious reply 
of Muqarrib Khan that his father would ın no case surrender the fort Enraged, 
the Emperor instantly ordered to put him to death The Abyssinian Command- 
ant, however, instead of giving way to despair faced the situation with courage 
and continued the defence of the fort undauntedly. He tried to rouse the 
garrison to action, but alas! all his efforts came to naught They had been 
heavily bribed. In vain did he entreat the seven royal princes inside the 
fort to accept the throne and face the challenge, for none stepped forward. 
“Presumably the princes were seized by fear and had been completely demo- 
ralized "'!$ Convinced of the futility of further resistance in view of the mass 
seduction of the members of the garrison and the demoralisation of the royal 
princes, the valiant commandant could not but prefer to end his life !?7 The 
drama was over; the “golden keys" opened the gates of Asir !? ( January, 
17, 1601). 

The unofficial version, however unpalatable it might appear and 
whatever defects it does have, viz , (i) Father Jerome Xavier bore a grudge 
against Akbar since he failed to convert him to Christianity and so not 
expected to give a correct account of the affairs; (ii) The Father could not 
understand the language of the country and as such was unable to distinguish 
between facts and fictions like other Indo-Muslim writers, who were well 
familiar with the local languages, and (їп) the Jesuit version is nothing but 


(12) The Farüqi ruler went to the royal camp to see the Mughal Emperor to settle the issue 
along with his entourage and troops, and so it cannot be a ‘kidnapping of Bahadur Shah” 
as alleged by VA Smith (Khandesh in New Light, р 38) 


(13) "The coming down of Bahadur Shah from his mountain fort," says Haji-u’d-Dabir, “was 
the end of his reign over his kingdom and his mountain” Zafaru’l Walih, Vol I p. 86 


(14) V A. Smith: Akbar the Great Mogul, p 201; C.H. Payne. Akbar and the Jesuits, p. 105. 
(15) Ibid 
(16) Khàndesh m New Light, p. 39 


(17) The same is described by Hajiu'd-Dabir like this "He (Malik Ya'qüb Sultáni) assembled 
т the royal palace ın the fortress all the sons of Mubarak Shah and their sons, and said 
to them, "The fortress 1s as 1t was end the garrison 1s as it was. Which of you accept 
and protect the honour of your father?" And none of them answered him anything and, 
he said to them, "Would to God that ye were women”. , so saying he summoned his 
family and went out to the mosque... and prayed, and distributed benefits and gave 
alms, and he caused to be dug a grave...and then he ate opium, for his jealous patriotism 
was strong upon him, and he died .” Zafar wi Wálih, Vol. I. pp. 86-87. E 


(18) Akbar the Great Mogul, p. 203; К.К. Basu: “The siege of Asirgarh—A New Study,” 
Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1939, Third Session Calcutta, p. 1102. 
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a "reflection of a biased mind," ? cannot be easily rejected. True, C.H. Payne 
has very ably and convincingly refuted the charges of travesty of truth on 
the part of the court chroniclers and exonerated them of falsehoods.?? Still 
a doubt persists that something mischievous must have been committed 
there. The doubt increases further when we take into account Fuzüni's state- 
ment (not referred to either by C H. Payne or Dr. Mahdi Husain) that the 
disease (blood dysentery), which aggravated into an epidemic causing heavy 
mortality among the besieged, was man-made—Akbar had poisoned the 
water reservoir inside the fort and the people using the polluted water there- 
from suffered from blood dysentery.? Now the question is, if a man can 
commit such a crime, is it unlikely that he may not tamper with the fidelity of 
the garrison by administering bribes which, I think, is less heinous? That the 
capitulation of the fort of Asirgarh was, in the main, the magic of the 
“golden keys" is also discernible from the pages of Zafuru’l Walih. The 
pestilence, no doubt, was one of the causes of the fall of Asirgarh, but the 
seduction of the members of the garrison effected by the Mughal gold. was 
no less responsible for it. Dr Mahdi Husain also agrees and says “that 
Moghul gold sealed the lips and damped the spirit of the Farüqi princes and 
amirs.??"... Hàji u'd Dabir is very clear in this respect and says that Akbar 
had won over the adhesion of most of the leading amirs of Khandesh, such 
as the minister Afdal Khàn and his brother Khudawand Khan, “Abdul Karim 
Fülàd Khan, Sadat Khan, and even Muqarrib Khan, the son of the Abyssi- 
nian Commandant Malık Ya'qüb Sultàni to the Mughal cause. What wonder 
if they accepted some monetary aid also !? 

Akbar took recourse to stratagem not, 1n fact, when the siege of Asirgarh 
dragged on showing no sign of its immediate surrender; his agent rather 
seemed to be active in tampering with the fidelity of some of the stalwarts of 
Khàndesh much before he would actually arrive at the scene. Ofcourse we 
are not much to blame Akbar for all that ; Bahadur was himself responsible 


7 (19) Khandesh in New Light, p. 39. 

(20) CH Payne Akbar and the Jesuits, Chapter IX, Notes 16 and 17, pp 251-58. 
(21) Futahat-e ‘Adil Shahi ог Tarikh-e Fuzüni, (MS.) ff. 223-25. 

(22) Khandesh m New Light, p. 39. 


(23) Even Abu'l Fadl confesses "by soothing words they drew their hearts towards them". 
(Akbar Nama III, p. 1168). What do “soothing words" mean? Do they not indicate 
some sort of allurements, may be monetary ? Dr. Agha Mahdi Hussain deriving informa- 
tions from Zafaru’! Wāhh made the same observation thus enabling us to realise that 
“Bahadur Shàh quitted his fortress and went to Emperor Akbar because of the split m 
the rank of his own amirs beginning with the combat between ‘Abdu’! Karim Faulad Khan 
and Ravi Rai and culminating in the desertion of his Wazir, Afdal Khan,” and the 
rebellion of the latters' brother Khudaward Khan, who was alleged to have “removed the 
defence guards from the key-points in the fortress and called in the besiegers.” Не was 
also reported to have been guilty of corrupting some divisions of the Khandesh army and 
creating in them pro-Mughal feelings. (Khandesh in New Light, p. 38). 


- 
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for his misfortune. His vacillation? and niggardliness? disgruntled many 
of his amirs who found safety in going over to Akbar, the first being ‘Abdu’l 
Karim Fülaàd Khan The relation between Bahadur Shah and ‘Abdu’l 
Karim Fülád Khan had become so strained that the latter left Burhanpür 
and retired to the hill-fortress of Songhir, where Ravi Rai, a Khandeshi 
General, was sent by Bahadur Shah with an order to cut off his head and seize 
all his property.” Hajiu’d Dabir remarks: “That an order to this effect was 
written out by Bahadur Shah, while the Emperor of Hindustan was only 
one stage from Burhànpür ıs amazing indeed!”. Severe fighting took place 
between them on the bank of river Narbada in which Ravi Rai was killed. 
“This event," says Hajiu’d Dabir “was one of the causes of the ruin of 
Bahadur Shah.’’ At a critical hour when the services of the two of the 
best Generals of Khandesh were badly needed, Bahadur by his folly lost 
them.?$ ; 


Firishta, who seems to have gathered his informations from Abu’! Fadl's 
Akbar Nama,” ascribes Bahádur's decision to surrender the fort mainly to 
the epidemic which, according to him, broke out inside the fortress of Asir 
due to the witchcraft on which a number of expert magicians were employed 
by Akbar. Besides, Akbar himself performed special prayers invoking 
disaster on the garrison ? However irrational and unconvincing they might 
appear to us, they show the superstition of the people of the age Khafi 
Khan, the author of Muniakhab-ul Lubáb, also narrates more or less the same 
type of superstition then reigning supreme in Khandesh He says that there 
was a rock in the river Tapti near Вигһапрӣг about which a prophecy was - 
ascribed to Shaikh Zainu'd-Din, the religious preceptor (murshid) of the 
Farüqi House, stating that so long as the rock should retain its shape the 
kingdom would belong to the Farüqis, but when it assumed the shape of an 
elephant, the kingdom would pass away from them When Akbar, who 
was impatient for the fall of the fort of Asir, came to know of this prophecy 
(very likely from the Khàndeshi deserters), he employed sculptors to cut 
the stone into the likeness of an elephant. It was done accordingly Bahadur 
Shàh was greatly disheartened and took no step to counteract the evils with 
which he was surrounded. He became convinced that his days were numbered 
and the inevitable must come. Frustrated, he surrendered the fort.? 


А new light is focused on the whole episode by Hashim Deg Fuzüni 
Astrabadi, the{Bijapuri historian of the ‘Adil Shahi court. His narrative, 





(24) Bahadur Shah wavered and paid no heed to the precious advice of his General ‘Abdu’! 
Karim Fūlād Khan relating to the defence of Khandesh. Zafaru’l Wälth, Vol 1, pp. 81-82. 


(25) Firishta says (Tarikh-e Firishta, Vol. П, p. 566) that in spite of having abundance of 
money and plenty of other provisions, Bahadur kept the salaries of his soldiers in arrears 
and as such they feit starved and suffered. 


(26) Zafarwl Wali, Vol. I, pp. 81-85. 

(27) Shelat: Akbar, p 296. 

Q9) Türikh-e Firishta, Vol. Il, pp. 566 

(29) Muntakhabu’l-Lubab, Vol. WI, pp. 459-60. 
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though written more than forty years after the fall of Asirgarh 1s not without 
substance. According to him, ruse plus pestilence were responsible for the 
fall of Asirgarh. He says that Emperor Akbar directed Prince Dàniyàl and 
the Sipah Salar Khan-i-A'zam in 994 A H /1586 A.D. to proceed against 
Khandesh, because its ruler Khidr Khan (Bahadur Shah), the son of Raja 
'Ali Khàn, had turned rebellious and taken shelter in the fortress of Asir 
Being apprised that they were not making much headway, Akbar personally 
set out (early in the year 1600) for Khandesh and before long the siege of Asir- 
garh began under his direct supervision. The Mughal artillery started canon- 
nading the fort wall of Asir The incessant firing blew out one of the water 
reservoirs? that were inside the fort. The garrison took alarm at the gushing 
out of the water from the blown-up water tanks?! It appears that Bahadur 
Shah started correspondence, of course without giving up the defence of the 
Court, with the Emperor for settling the issue in an honourable manner. 
But Akbar, perturbed at the news of the rebellious activities of his son Salim 
in North India, wanted to bring the affairs to a close quickly Finding that 
no amount of physical exertion could bring the garrison to a forced obedience, 
he took recourse to stratagem and committed a much more heinous 
crime than the alleged tampering of fidelity of the members of the garrison 
by means of gold and silver and breaking the "solemn oath" by having 
Bahadur Shah arrested when the latter came to his camp for an amicable 
settlement. “He despatched,” says Fuzüni “а certain Burhánpüri grocer, who 
was in the Mughal pay, with poisonous drugs to poison the inmates of Asir. 
The said grocer managed his entry into the fort by winning over the warders 
and jn a moment of inadvertence on the part of the pickets threw the deadly 
poison in one of the water reservoirs.” ‘Those who took the poisoned water 
therefrom suffered from dysentery which proved fatal in most of the cases " 
Very soon the disease aggravated into an epidemic, causing heavy mortality 
among the garrison. “Except the king and the grocer,” say Fuzüni, “по other 
living soul was cognizant of this dark secret" The matter came to such a 
pass that Bahadur came out of his retreat and went to the Emperor to 
negotiate the matters on the latter's assurance that after the meeting he would 
be allowed to go back. But as ill luck would have it, Akbar broke his pledge, 
detained him (Bahadur), and coerced him to write to the garrison to surrender 
the fort. Leaderless, the defenders could not but acknowledge their defeat; 
the fort gave way. - 


Although the veracity of the informations supplied by Fuzüni, who had 
not referred to his sources, could not be ascertained, still the possibility that 
Akbar had committed something unfair cannot be ruled out. The evidences 
at our disposal make it abundantly clear that the fort of Asirgarh could not 


(30) "There were no springs of water 1n the fortress, but there were three immense reservoirs . 
т which the (rain, water was collected and stored from year to year, and amply supplied the 
requirements of the garrison.” Faidt’s Akbar Nama, (Trans. Elliot, Vol. VI), р. 140. 


(31) Futühát-e ‘Adil Shahi or Tarikh-e Fuzüm, (MS.) f. 221 


(32) Out of the three water reservoirs, one had already been blown up and the second one was 
poisoned, of which the garrison had no knowledge. 


(33) Futühát-e ‘Adil Shahi, (MS.) ff 220-225. 
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have been captured by the sheer weight of Akbar's hammer The principal 
sources seem to 1ndicate that the Emperor had to take resort to underhand 
means to have his objective accomplished. As to the story of the pestilence 
the chroniclers defer only in matters of detail In the context of congestion 
and protracted siege the outbreak of an epidemic does not seem to be impro- 
bable It may be pertinent to point out that Fuzüni had no reason to conceal 
or distort facts His narrative lends weight to the conclusion that the fort 
could not have been captured by fair means. 

To the tender conscience shrinking from the dubious means by which 
Akbar attained his ends, however, the simple answer is: Such were the 
international morals of the age and the Great Mughal was no exception to 
his contemporaries 
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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHISHTI ORDER 
IN THE DECCAN, 1300-1538 A.D. 


M. Sulaiman Siddiqi 


HistoricAL BACKGROUND 


N the basis of many reliable Arabic and Persian sources, it can safely be 

assumed that the earliest of the Arab contacts with India were established 
with Malabar, Kerala, Sarandip, Kolam (Travancore), Thana, Khambaith 
and Mangalore on the western coast and Karomandal in the east.’ But 
there 1s a dearth of evidence, about the presence of Muslim population in the 
Deccan, especially during the period preceding the change of the capital by 
Muhammad bin Tughluq from Delhi to Deogiri in 727 A.H./1327 A.D. The 
shrines of the sufis, particularly at Daulatabad, Gulbarga, Віјарӣг, Golkonda, 
Penukonda and Trichnapalli, belong to a period before 727/1327 and give 
indications of the presence of pockets of Muslim settlements in this region. 
The available sources do not help in establishing the origin of Muslim popu- 
lation during this period in this region. In ali probability Muslim merchants - 
who had settled in the south? and who also acted as the preachers of their 
faith, also made their way into the heart of the Indian sub-continent, that 
is, the Deccan. 


The early history of the origin and development of sufism in South India 
is obscure. In the light of various contemporary and later sources, in 
different languages, it can be assumed that the sufis were active in south 
India and Ceylon prior to the arrival of Muslims from the north. Ibn 
Batüta states that during his visit to Ceylon he found the tombs of a number 
of saints like Shaykh ‘Abdulla Hanif, Shaykh “Uthman, Baba Taher, and 


(1) Shaykh Zain al-Din, Tukfatu’l-Mujahidin, Eng. Trans. M.J. Rawlandson, London, 1833, 
pp. 48, 58 бее also: Elliot, Н.М and Dowson, J. Sir, History of India as told by its 
own historians, Vol. 1, London., 1867. pp. 3,7. Syed Suleman Nadvi, Indo-Arab rela- 
tions, Eng. Trans , Prof. M. Salah al-Din, Hyderabad, 1962, р 4. Maqbül Ahmad, 
Indo- Arab relations, Bombay, 1960. pp 6, 7. 


(2) Elliot and Dowson, op cit, Vol. 1, р 69. See also: Thurstan, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, Vol. IV, Madras, 1909, pp. 198, 455. Aziz Jung, Parikh-e-Naviait, 
Hyderabad, 1322 A.H., pp. 25, 27. Tarachand, Influence of Islam on Indian culture, 
Allahabad, 1946, p. 43. Arnold, Preachings of Islam, Lahore, 1961, p. 269. Nilkant 
Shastri, 4 history of South India from prehistoric times to the fall of Vijayanagar, London, 
1955, p. 218. John. A. Subhan, Sufism—its Saints and Shrines, Lucknow. 1938, p. 120. 
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also found a Muslim settlement, with a mosque at Travancore and Malabar.? 
A study of the various sources of the medieval Deccan history reveals the 
fact that there were quite a good number of sufi saints at work in various 
parts of the Deccan. The names of some of them are given below in 
chronological order: 


Miran Syed Husaini 584/1188 

Syed Shah Mu min 597/1200 
Syed ‘Ala al-Din 651/1253 
Shaykh Shahid 671/1272 
Syed Husim al-Din Tegh Brahnah 680/ 1281 

Pir Maqsüd 700/1300 .. 
Pir Jamüna : 703/1303 . 
Syed “Ali Shahid 705/1305 

Tàj al-Din Munawwar* 732/1331 


Shaykh Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi (d 1234), author of the famous work 
'Awariful-Ma'árif, seems to have stated that there were a number of his 
disciples in India. Baba Sharf al-Din and Baba Shihab al-Din, who are 
buried a few miles south of Hyderabad on a hillock, are said to have been his 
disciples, who had migrated to the Deccan prior to the change of capital 
from Delhi $ 


No authentic information is available about their orders, their thoughts 
and ideas, their methods of work and organisation, if any. However, there 
are indications that sufi saints were at work in the Deccan, right from early 
times. They had either migrated from the north or from Persia and Iraq,’ 
and their role in the early history of the Deccan cannot be ignored 


Early suf? activity in the North: 


During the later centuries, the Khyber Pass proved to be the main 
entrance, and in every likelihood the bulk of the sufis and the wandering 
darwishes entered North India through this pass. It was from the 11th 
century that India attracted sufis, generally known as darwishes of Bukhara, 


(3) Ibn Batüta, Rehla, Eng., Trans., Mehdi Hasan, Baroda, 1953, pp 180, 193. K.A. 
Nizàmi, ‘Sufi movements in the Deccan,’ History of Medieval Deccan, (1295-1724), Vol, И, 
Edt. Prof. H.K. Sherwani and Dr. P.M. Joshi, Hyderabad, 1974, p. 176 


(4) Ibid , pp. 176, 177: see also: Syed Shah Ghulam ‘Ali, Mishkat al-Nabuwwah, MSS., 1222 
А.Н, Rauda-e-Buzarg collection, Gulbarga., Mishkat—15. Saqgaf, Hadiga-e-Rahmani, 
MSS., n.d. Sayjadanashin, Langer House. Hyderabad. pp 41, 82, 87. Muhammad 
Ibrahim, Raudatu'l' Auliya-e-Bijapur, Raichur, 1314 A H , pp 17,20 Ghulam Muhammad, 
Siyar-e-Makhdimi, MSS., 1326 A.H. Rauda-e-Shaykh collection, Gulbarga, p 265 

(5) Abdu’l Haq Muhaddith Dehlawi, Akhbaru’i-Akhyar, Delhi, 1309 A H., pp. 36. 

(6) Syed Shah Ghulàm “АП, op. cit., Mishkat, 16 

(7) T.N. Devare, A short history of Persian literature, Poong, 1961, p. 18. 

(8) J.A. Subhàn, op. cit., p. 118. See also: Mir Waliuddin, “50б movements in India,” An 
outline of the cultural history of India, Edt. Syed Abdul Lateef, Hyderabad, 1959, p. 225. 
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Samarqand, Iran, Khurasan, Turkistan and probably of Arabia and Syria ° 
The missionary activity of the sufis received a powerful impetus in India 
with the arrival of Makhdüm Syed 'Ali al- Jullabi-al-Hujwiri (d. 465/1072 ), 
the author of the well-known Persian work Kashf al-Mah;üb, at Lahore, where 
he is buried.!? ‘ 


Abu'l Fadl"! provides a list of fourteen sufi orders in India till the time 
of Akbar (1565-1605). These fourteen orders are popularly known as 
Chawdah Khanwaéddan and trace their spiritual descent from Hasan of Basra.'? 
Of the fourteen orders mentioned by Abu’l Fadl, the Chishti and the 
Suhrawardi orders played a very important role during the sultanate period." 
Besides these orders mentioned by Abu’! Fadl, there were certain other orders 
which were equally important from the 16th century onwards.'* They are: 


Shattari ‘Abdulla Shattar (1200-1300) 
Qàdiri *Abdu'l Qadir Gilani (1078-1166) 
Qalandari Qalandar Yousuf al-Andalusi. 
Naqshbandi Bahau’ddin Naqshbandi (d. 1389) 
Uwaisi Uwais al-Qarani 


Chishti order an the North 


The seeds of the Chishti order were sown in the Indian soil by Khwaja 
Mu'in al-Din Hasan (515-633/1121-1236) in the year 590/1193 at Ajmer.!5 
Primarily the Chishtis had established their hospices (khànqàhs) mainly in 
Rajputana, Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Hansi and Ajodhan. Shaykh Mu‘in al- 
Din’s successor and vicegerent Shaykh Qutb al-Din worked in the rural 
агеаѕ. By the middle of the 14th century the Chishti order was centrally 


(9) In*amu’l Hag, Arts., “Sufi movements in Bengal," Indo-Iranica, Vol. III, 1948, р 270 
Seealso In‘amu’l Haq, Arts , “Sufi movements in India,” Indian Culture, January, 1936, 
р 439. M. Mujib, The Indian Muslims, London, 1967, p. 116. 


(10) Zbid., J A. Subhan, op. cit., p. 128. 
(11) Abu] Fadl, A’ina-e-Akbari, Trans Mohd. Fida Ali, Hyderabad, 1347 А.Н, p. 203. 
(12) In'àmu'l Haq, ‘Sufi movements in India,’ Indian Culture, January, 1936, р 439 


(13) K.A. Nizami, Some Aspects of Religion and Politics in India during 13th century, Bombay, 
1961, pp. 55, 177. 


(14) In'ámu'l Haq op cit, pp. 437. The Qadiri order as reported by modern scholars was 
established in India by Bandagi Muhammad Ghauth. But there were indications of the 
presence of Qàdiri saints ın the Deccan, prior to the arrival of Bandagi Muhammad 
Ghauth We have also indications of the presence of the saints of Junaid: order 1n the 
Deccan. 

(15) K.A. Nizami, Arts. Chishtiyya, Encyclopaedia of Islam. Vol. II, Edt. B. Lewis, C.H. 
Pellat and J. Schacht, London, 1965, р 49. See also J.S. Trimingham, Sufi orders in 
Islam, London, 1971, pp. 64, 65. 


(16) K.A. Nizami, Some aspects of Religion and Politics in India during 13th century, pp. 178, 
185. 
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organised in North India. Its influence extended to the whole of India under 
Shaykh Farid al-Din Ganj-i-Shakar (d. 644/1265) and Shaykh Nizām al-Din 
Auliya’ (d 725/1325).!7 


Chishti order in the Deccan: 


K.A. Nizàmi !* is of the opinion that the Chishti order was introduced 
in the Deccan by Shaykh Burhan al-Din Gharib (d. 739/ 1338), disciple and 
khalifah of Shaykh Nizam al-Din Auliya’ who later settled at Daulatabad. 
However, there is some evidence to support the belief that even prior to the 
arrival of Shaykh Burhan al-Din Gharib at Daulatàbàd there were certain 
Chishti saints working in the Deccan. The Chishti order seems to have 
passed through two phases in the Deccan. The first phase can be called its 
establishment, and the latter, its expansion. 

Haji Rümi (d. 555/1160), a disciple of Shaykh 'Uthmàn-i Нагӣпї and а 
companion of Shaykh Mu‘in al-Din Ajmeri, was stationed at Bijapur. He 
seems to have arrived with a group of companions.? Shaykh Sufi Sarmast 
(d. 689/1290) seems to have arrived in the Deccan with a large number of 
companions in five hundred palanquins, at the close of the 7th century 
Hijra He settled at a place called Sakr in Shahpur 2° Though no adequate 
material is available regarding them, it seems they were teaching Chishti 
doctrines. 

Amir Khurd states that Shaykh Nizàm al-Din Auliya? deputed two of 
his young disciples, Khwaja ‘Aziz al-Din and Shaikhzádah Kamal al-Din, 
grandson of Shaykh Farid al-Din, to Deogiri and Malwa, respectively, prior 
to the conquest of the Deccan by Muhammad bin Tughluq. Both of them 
successfully worked for the propagation of Chishti mystic doctrines.?! 

Apart from the above-mentioned saints Muntajib al-Din Zar Zari Zar 
Bakhsh? (675-709/1276-1309), younger brother of Shaykh Burhan al-Din 
Gharib was also residing at Khuldabad prior to the arrival of his elder 
brother. Muhammad Qasim Firishta?? reports that Shaykh Muntajib al-Din 


(17) Ibid., pp. 185, 198. JS. Trimingham, op. cit , p. 65. 
Y 
(18) K.A. Nizàmi, Chishtiyya, Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. ЇЇ, p. 50. а 


(19) Saqqaf, op. cıt., рр 36, 37. Не gives his date of death as 680/1281. *Abdu'l Jabbar 
Malkapin, Mahbub al-Zilminan-Tadhkira e-Auliya-e Deccan, Vol. I, Hyderabad, 1913, 
p 460. Muhammad Ibráhim, op cit., p. 19. 


(20) Ghulam Muhammad, ор cıt., MSS, p. 265. Muhammad Bashir al-Din, Wagi‘at-e- 
Mamlikat-e Bijapur, Agra, 1915, p. 215. The author 1s of the opinion that he was the 
disciple of Shaykh Nizam al-Din Auliya’ of Delhi. ‘Abdu’l Jabbar Malkápüri, op. ett., 
Vol. I, pp. 460, 61. 


(21) Amir Khurd, Siyar al-Auliya, Delhi, 1302 А.Н, p 198. 
(22) Ghulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgrámi, Raudatu’l-Auliya’, Aurangabad, 1310, A.H., p. 14. 


(23) Muhammad Qasim Firishta, Tarikh-e Firishta, Urdu trans., Fidà ‘Ali, Vol. I, Hyderabad, 
1938, p. 80. 
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arrived at Khuldabad with a large group of seven hundred persons, which 
also included people belonging to well-to-do families. "Though the exact 
date of his arrival is not known, it can be said definitely that he arrived at 
Khuldábàd before Shaykh Burhan al-Din Gharib | Raunaq ‘Ali** refers to 
Futüh al-Aulyà' and reports an incident which shows that he arrived in the 
Deccan before his brother Shaykh Nizàm al-Din Auliya', during his last days, 
while performing wudū enquired of Burhan al-Din Gharib, “was your 
brother Muntajib al-Din elder or younger than you ?"' Burhan al-Din imme- 
diately realised that his brother was no more. A few days after this incident 
Shaykh Nizam al-Din Auliya’ remarked in the presence of Burhan al-Din 
Gharib in one of his majalzs, “I have appointed you in place of your brother, 
and it is binding upon you, to leave for Daulatábad."?* Raunaq Ali further 
states that Burhàn al-Din Gharib was reluctant to leave the company of his 
pir. On enquiry from his master regarding the delay in his departure to 
Daulatabad, Burhan al-Din replied that he would miss the majlis of his 
master. Shaykh Nizam al-Din Auliya’ remarked, “All these disciples and 
khuláfa who are now sitting in this majhs I give them to you. You can take 
them all with you." Among those who were present in the majlis were 
Amir Hasan ‘Ala Sijzi (d. 736/1335), author of Fawa'id al-Fwäd, Shaykh 
Kamal Khujandi, Shaikh Jam, Shaykh Fakhr al-Din and many others 2 


The exact date of Shaykh Burhan al-Din Gharib's arrival in the Deccan is 
not clear from the sources available. It is still a controversial point 
whether he left Delhi for the Deccan soon after the death of his brother 
Muntajib al-Din, which occurred in 709/1309, as instructed by his pir, or 
after the demise of his master, which took- place in 725/1325 " In the 
meanwhile, another important event took place in the history of medieval 
India, that is, the change of capital from Delhi to Deogiri in 727/1327. 


Amir Khurd?’ reports that Shaykh Nizam al-Din Auliya’ once took serious 
action against Burhan al-Din Gharib, who was then in the seventieth year 
of his life, for not maintaining strict discipline in the khanqah.” This 
incident must have taken place in the year 724/1324 Next year Shaykh Nizim 
al-Din Auliya’ died. Thus the departure of Shaykh Burhan al-Din Gharib 
immediately after the death of his brother Muntajib al-Din 1s ruled out. 
25711897 safely assumed that he moved to the Deccan between 725/1325 and 

7. 


(24) Raunaq ‘Ali, Raudatu’l-Agtab, Aurangabad, 1326 A Н, p. 118 
(25) Ibid. 
(26) Ibid , p. 119. 
(27) In'ámu'l Haq, op. cit, p 441. 
(28) Amir Khurd, op. cit, pp 278, 282. 


(29) Shaykh Burhan al-Din Gharib, being a senior disciple of Shaykh Nizám al-Din Aultya’, 
was incharge of the kitchen of the khángah. On account of some pain in his leg he sat 
on a folded blanket leaning his legs 1n front of the visitors, which was quite against the 
discipline of the khangah. He was later pardoned by the Shaykh on the recommendation 
of Amir Khusraw Amir Khurd, Диа. p. 280. 
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Raunaq 'Ali? provides a long list of the persons who accompanied 
Shaykh Burhan al-Din Gharib to Daulatabad Prominent among them 
were Amir Hasan “Ala Sijzi, Pir Mubarak Karwan, (d. 734/1333). Khwaja 
Hasan, Khwaja ‘Umar (d.750/1349), and Каша] al-Din Samana, all of whom 
were the disciples of Shaykh Nizam al-Din Auliya' Some of his own disciples, 
prominent among whom were Kaka Sa‘d Bakhsh, Rukn al-Din bin ‘Imad 
al-Din Dabir Kashani, author of Shm@1lw’l-Atgid, Nafa’ts al-Anfás: Adhkar al- 
Madhkür, Tafsir-e Китӣг, Rumiiz al-Walehin, and Risála-e-Gharib,?! Farid al- 
Din Adib (d. 738/1337), Shaykh Fakhr al-Din and Syed Nasir al-Din Pawnpek, 
also accompanied him to Daulatabad. К A Nizami states that Shaykh 
Hammäd, a disciple of Shaykh Burhàn al-Din Gharib alone admitted one 
thousand disciples to the Chishti fold.?? Syed Abu’! Faid Minallah Husaini?? 
mentions that Syed Yousuf Husain: aas Syed Raja’, author of Mathnavi-e 
Radja,*4 father of Syed Muhammad Husaini Gesidaraz, spent most of his 
time in the company of Shaykh Burhan al-Din Gharib at Daulatabad. 


On the basis of the above-mentioned facts, it is difficult to pinpoint a 
single sufi personality and state that he was responsible for the inception of 
the Chishti order in the Deccan. However, Shaykh Burhan al-Din Gharib, 
his companions and other contemporary saints of Daulatābād must have 
definitely played a very prominent role in the establishment of the Chishti 
order firmly at Daulatabad and Khuldabad, if not its expansion into the 
various other parts of the Deccan These saints must have exerted a great 
amount of influence upon the masses and on the social and cultural life of 
the pre-Bahmani Deccan. 

With the deaths of Shaykh Burhan al-Din Gharib, Syed Yousuf alias 
Syed Raja, Pir Mubarak Karwan and Amir Hasan ‘Ala Sijzi, which 
occurred within a span of four years, that 1s, between 734/133 and 738/1337, 
the first phase of Chishti activity which may be called the pre-Bahmani 
phase, came to an end. 

The second phase of the Chishti activity begins with the efforts of Syed 
Zain al-Din Shirazi? (d. 771/1369), disciple and khalifah and vicegerent of 
Shaykh Burhan al-Din Gharib at Daulatabad Syed Zain al-Din Daulatabadi 
is the earliest Chishti saint of the Bahmani period. He was the contempo- 
rary of the first two Bahmani kings, 'Alàu'ddin Hasan Bahman Shab, the 
founder of the Bahmani dynasty, and his successor, Muhammad Shah I 
Bahmani. He exercised great influence on the early Bahmani society on the 


(30) Raunag ‘Ali, op cit, рр. 126, 130. Aurangabad Gazetteer, 1884, p. 398. 

(31) Rukn al-Din bin ‘Imad al-Din Dabir Kashani, Shama'iw'l-Atgia, Hyderabad, 1347, 
pp. 2, 3. ` 

(32) K.A. Nizàmi, ‘Sufi movements 1n the Deccaa,’ The Medieval History of the Deccan, Vol. 
И, p. 181 

(33) Syed Abu'l Faid Minallah Husami, Shawamilu’l-Jumal fi Shamailu’l Kumal, MSS., 870, 
A.H., Raud-e Shaykh collection, Gulbarga, p. 48. 

(34) Syed Minallah, Tabsiratu’l-Khawarigat, Hyderabad, 1966, p. 100. 


(35) Ghulam ‘Ali Azād Bilgrami, op. cít., p. 46. Aurangabad Gazetteer, 1884, p. 450. 
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one hand, and on the monarch Muhammad Shah I Bahmani, and the rulers 
of the Farüqi kingdom on the other.? 


Syed Ya'qüb?' (d. 800/1897), a khalıfa of Syed Zain al-Din, set up a 
Chishti khdngah at Naharwala, Gujarat Among his disciples, Syed Zain 
Yousuf, Khwaja Shams al-Din, popularly known as Shamna Miràn?? 
(d. 791/1395), established a khangah at Murtadabad in Miraj district. 
Оа Kamal al-Din, a Rhalifa of Syed Ya'qüb, on the instructions of his 
pir established а khangadh at Naharwala, Pattan, Gujarat, where he is 
buried ?? 


With the arrival of Syed Muhammad Husaini Gesüdaráz*? (721-825/ 
1321-1422), disciple and khalifa of Shaykh Nasir al-Din Chiragh of Delhi in 
(803-1400), the Chishti order received a fresh impetus in the Deccan. 
Through his efforts he not only established the Chishti order on a more 
permanent footing, but he also succeeded in giving this order a proper 
organisation in the Deccan and Gujarat. He was а saint of high mystical 
attainments, a profound scholar of high repute, author of a number of 
works"! and was very popular with the masses. He was a Sunni Muslim, 
and a follower of the Hanafi school of law.*? He is reported to have said 
once that the qualifications of a jurist, syed and sunni possessed by him 
are to be found in very few people *? 


After spending twenty-one years (736-757/335-1356) in the service of his 
pir and performing sajjádigi for forty-four years (757-801/1356/1398),4* he 
left Delhi for Daulatabad and finally settled at Gulbarga, the Bahmani 
capital in 803/1400. His immense popularity can be judged from the fact 
that from the commencement of his journey from Delhi till his arrival at 


(36) For his influence on the state see Mohd Suleman Siddiqis Sufis of the Deccan—1347— 
1538, Ph D thesis, 1975, O.U Library. ' 


(37) К.А Nizàmi, Chishtiyya, Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. И. 
(38) Genealogtcal table with notes—MSS 1209 A.H., Rauda-e-Shaykh collection, Gulbarga. 
(39) Saqqaf, op cit, pp 180, 181. 


(40) For biographical sketch see Syed ‘Abu’! Faid Minallah Husaini, op. cit., MSS. Mohd. 
‘All Sàmáni.Styar-e-Muhammadi, Allahabad. 1347 АН. ‘Abdul Aziz, Tarikh-e-Habibi, 
Trans. Ma'shüq Yar Jung. Gulbarga, 1368 AH Syed Shah Ghulam ‘Ali, ор. cit., MSS. 
Syed Minallah, op cit , ‘Abdu’! Haq Muhaddith Dehlawi, op. cit Ghulam ‘Ali Azad 
Bilgrámi, op ct ‘Abdu’r Rabmàn Sabah al-Din, Bazm-e Sufia, Azamgarh, 1949. Qadri, 
A Idris, Hayát-e Bandanawaz, Karachi, 1965. К.А. Nizàmi, Gesüdaràz, Encyclopaedia 
of Islam. 


(41) He is reported to be the author of one hundred and five works 
(42) ‘Abdu’l Aziz, op. cit., pp. 34, 38 


(43) Ibid., p. 36. Also see Syed Snàh Khusro Husaini, Syed Muhammad Al-Husaini Gestidaraz 
on Sufism. Thesis, M.A., McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 1976. 


(44) Mohd. ‘Ali Sàmàm, op. cit., p. 26. Khayr al-Majalis, compiled by Hamid Qalander 
contams a supplement of two pages, which states that Shaykh Nasir al-Din did not 
nominate him as his vicegerent, which obviously looks wrong in the light of the other 
existing contemporary sources of the time of Gesiidaraz. 
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Gulbarga huge crowds gathered round him and did ёга. Within a short 
span of time, his spiritual and learned personality was well known through- 
out the Deccan. He had organised a madrasa of advanced learning where 
instruction in various branches of Islamic studies was imparted to the elite 
of Gulbarga, those coming from the other parts of the Bahmani kingdom 
and from elsewhere in India. Syed Muhammad  Husaini himself gave 
lessons to his sons in Tafsir, Hadtth and Sulik Sometimes he also taught 
Kalam and Fiqh. He also used to deliver lectures soon after Zuhr prayers. 
Qadi Raju used to read Миа with Gesüdaràz and Shihab al-Din took 
lessons in Qätwl Qulib. Maulana Abu’! Fath along with Syed Asghar and 
Syed Ahmed used to give lessons on the commentaries written in various 
sufi tracts by Gesiidaraz. In the 806/1403 Maulana ‘Ala al-Din Gawaliari 
took lessons in Tamhidat e ‘Ainu’l-Qudat and Еиѕӣѕи Hikam. Along with it 
he was all the time busy in producing enormous mystic literature both in 
prose and verse. He strengthened the Chishti order by admitting persons 
into the order and by conferring khilāfat on disciples of high spiritual and 
moral attainments. There were forty-two persons on whom Z/nláfat had 
been conferred and almost all of them had a locus standi Half of them 
were at Gulbarga and the rest were active in different parts of the Bahmani 
kingdom.** The personality of Syed Muhammad Husaini Gesüdaráz stood 
at the apex of this organisation. All his disciples апа khulafaé from various 
stations looked to him for spiritual as well as academic guidance.*? 

The kAulafa stationed at Gulbarga included his two sons Syed Akber 
Husaini (d. 812/1409) author of Tabswát al-Ishlahát-e Süfia and Risála-e- 
Ibühatus Sama‘, Syed Asgharullah Husaini (d. 852/1448) author of 
Muhabbaindma.*' Besides his family members Shah Raju and Khwaja Ahmed 
Dabir, who seem to have resigned from the court of Feroz Shah Bahmani 
were busy in imparting Chishti mystic doctrines to the masses of the Bahmani 
capital, who flocked in huge congregation at the khdngah of the saint. 


(45) There 1s a controversy among the various scholars working on Gesüdaràz regaiding the 
date of his arrival ın the Deccan. — Different authors have given different dates But it 
1s now established that he arrived m 803/1400. Syed Minallah states : 


TA , wal Sy —2 22 v 0 4$ MS э — 3 О jo 
Syed Minallah. op. cit., p. 102—Mohd. ‘Ali Samant, op cit , pp. 25, 34—‘Abdu’! Aziz, 
op. cit., pp. 19, 20, 116. 
(46) Mohd. ‘Ali Sàmàni, op. cit., рр 26, 35. Syed Shah Ghulam “Аі, op. cit., Mishkat, 19. 
) 


(47) Mohd. ‘Ali Samant, op. cıt., рр 75, 76 Syed Minallah, op. сп, р 102. 'Abdu'l Aziz, 
ор. cit., pp. 59, 63, 70. 


(48) Mohd. “Ali Sáàmàni, op. cit., pp 132. 40. 

(49) Ibid 

(50) Mohd, ‘Ali Sámàni, op. cıt., рр. 134, 135, 141. According to a tradition he is the author 
of more than ten works 

(51) Jbid., рр. 138, 141. Syed Shah Ghulam ‘Ali, op. cit, Mishkat, 20. 
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Prominent among his khulafa who were working in the other parts of 
the Deccan and outside were Maulana ‘Ala al-Din Gawaliari who took up 
his abode at Gwalior and was the first to have received khilafat from the 
saint in the year 801/1398. Shaykh Sadr al-Din Khundmiri on whom 
khilafat was bestowed in 810/1407 worked at lrachput.? Syed Kamal 
al-Din Ghaznavi and Qadi Ishaq, both of the line of Gesiidaraz worked at 
Barooch and Chhatra. The latter who was a scholar of high merit belonged 
to a family of scholars, and was the Fatawanawts of the district of Chhatra.™ 


‘Ala’ al-Din Ansari ‘Alandi (d. 777/1375) who was officially the disciple 
of Shaykh Nasir al-Din Chiragh of Delhi, a student of Syed Muhammad 
Husaini Gestidaraz, established a Chishti khangah at Aland 55 


Syed Muhammad Husaini Gesüdaràz spent twenty-two years of his life 
at Gulbarga (803-825/1400-1421). In this short span of time he not only 
left a lasting impact on the Bahmani society, the Bahmani monarch Feroz 
Shah Bahmani and his brother Ahmed Shah, but also succeeded in making 
Gulbarga the centre of Chishti activity. He was the only Chishti saint who 
succeeded in organising the khënqah life to a certain extent on the pattern of 
his predecessors. However, before the Chishti order could be established 
firmly on the Deccan soil Syed Muhammad Husaini Gesüdaràz passed 
away. In his absence at the apex of this organisation, the organisation 
gradually lost its vitality and was never to gain the same prestigious status 
thereafter until the 18th century, when Shaykh Nizam al-Din Aurangabadi 
brought it into some prominence.*® 

After the death of Syed Muhammad Husaini Gesüdaraz Syed Shah 
Abu’! Faid Minallah Husaini (d. 879/1474),?? author of Shawümil al- Jumal 
jt-Sham@il al-Kumal, his son Shah Kalimullah Husaini (d. 892/1487) his 
grandson Syed Shah Abu’l Hasan (d 903/1498), migrated to Bidar ** At 
Bijapur during the 16th century Shah Miranji Shamsu’l ‘Ushshaq (d. 902 
[1496)°° and his descendants kept alive the flame of Chishti order in the 
Deccan during the Adil Shahi period. 


(52) Mohd. “Ali Sámàni, op cıt., pp. 104, 107, 133. Syed Shah Ghulam ‘Ali, ор cit , Mishkat, 
19. 

(53) Mohd ‘Ali Sámàni, op cit., р 134 

(54) Ibid. 

(55) Muhammad ‘Ali Sàmàni, op. cit , pp. 14, 15. According to later traditions he also seems 
to have spiritual guidance from Shaykh Siraj al-Din Junaidi, a well-known saint of 
Gulbarga. ' 

(56) For Shaykh Nizàm al-Din and his Khangah at Aurangabad see K.A. Nizàmi, Tarikh-e 
Masha’ ig-e-Chisht, p. 400. 

(57) Yazdani, Bider, its history and monuments, London, 1947, p, 185. 

(58) Ibid, * 

(59) 'Abdu'l Haq., Urdu Ki-Nashunuma Main Sufia-e Kiram Ка Kam, Delhi, 1939, p. 49. 
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The Bahmani rulers and the sufis adopted a policy of tolerance. They 
worked and endeavoured for the establishment of cordial social relations, 
peaceful co-existence and integration. One of the aims of the sufis of the 
Deccan was to strive for the abolition of all discriminations and inequalities 
in the contemporary society. Keeping this in view the sufis of the Deccan 
like their predecessors of North received people of all classes, rich and poor, 
without any discrimination of caste or creed Their kAángáhs became the 
centres of attraction to men belonging to different religions, speaking different 
languages ®© Hindus were also allowed to enter the Chishti monasteries 
without any inhibition or fear. We find references of well-known yogis 
holding arguments and discussions with the shaykhs *' Visits of yogis are 
mentioned in the accounts of Syed Muhammad Husaini Gesüdaràz.? He 
had an open mind. In one of his meetings, Gesüdaràz had a long discussion, 
elaborating the importance of reliance on God, He further stressed before 
a yogi, that the pursuit of mundane interests will lead to destruction, whereas 
simplicitv alone will bestow salvation.® Gesiidaraz, in one of his works 
states, “I have met their learned men, they came to me challenging and 
disputing l have read their Sanskrit books and known their mythology. 
I spoke to them about it I told them of their behef They freely accepted. 
I told them of my belief. I gave them arguments and reasons. They 
were astonished ” This significant feature of the flexibility and liberality in 
the outlook of the sufis not only attracted people of different shades of 
opinion, professing different religions, but made their khënqahs the centres of 
cultural synthesis and communal harmony. 


The sufis in India have played a significant role as preachers of univer- 
sal humanistic values of Islamic creed and as social reformers. By virtue of 
these two qualities specially during Bahmani period they were a political 
force as well According to KA Nizami, “Taken as a whole, the sufi 
movement, apart from providing a moral strength to the Bahmani kingdom 
and its successor states worked for the moral and spiritual uplift of the 
people, checked levities and social vices and created a favourable atmosphere 
for cultural rapproachment between various groups in the Deccan ’’® As 
stated earlier Shaykh Zain al-Din Daulatabadi, an eminent khalifa of Shaykh 
Burhan al-Din Gharib developed hostile relations with Muhammad Shah I 
Bahmani on account of hissupport to the two rebels—Bahram Khan Mazan- 
daràni and Khumb Dev, Sultan’s addiction to wine and his negligence of 


(60) К.А. Nizam, “Sufi movements in the Deccan,” History of Medieval Deccan (1295-1724), 
p. 180. 


(61) Mohd. Mujeeb, Indian Muslims, Loudon, 1967, р 165. 


(62) Gesüdaraz, Jawami'ul,-Kilam, Urdu Trans., Syed Rahim al-Din Husain, Part I, pp. 225, 
226. 


(63) Ibid. 
(64) Ibid. 
(65) К.А, Nizàmi, op. cit., p. 182. 
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the moral and ethical principles of Islam.®* The sultan wanted the saint to 
submit to his authority and ordered him to owe him allegiance in person or 
in writing, as the saint had deliberately abstained from attending the corona- 
tion ceremony. Shaykh Zain al-Din, who was an orthodox sufi adhering 
strictly to the principles of his order, firmly opposed: the ruler, and the 
struggle ultimately resulted in Sultan’s submission to the saint. This event 
has several mystic and socio-political implications. It implied Zain al-Din’s 
confirmation of this action against the state and disregard of Shayk Siraj al- 
Din Junaidi's*?? (670—781/1271—1380) patronization of the state on the other. 
The Sultan ordered the wine-shops to be closed and promoted strict obser- 
vance of religious laws as a result of which dacoity and robbery vanished 
from his kingdom. This is a significant instance of the influence of a Chishti 
sufi on the state on the one hand and his interest in social reform in all aspects 
on the other. It may be discerned unmistakably that the sufi world in the 
Bahmani kingdom was not just confined to the holy precincts of shrines and 
monasteries It expanded and opened up to harmonise itself with the socio- 
political environment of the day. 


(66) Briggs, op. cite, p. 323.  Bilgrami, op. cit., pp. 52-55.  Raunaq ‘Ali, op. cit., p. 203. 


(67) Shaykh Siraj al-Din Junaidi was the disciple of Syed ‘Ala al-Din Jaweri Junaidi (d. 734/ 
1333) He also had permission in the Chishti order. He, out of his excessive love for 
the rulers, allowed the Sultan and his men to call on him every year at Kodchi district, 
secondly for the convenience of the Sultan he shifted his place of residence to the capital 
Gulbarga and thirdly the most unusual 1s his acceptance of the jagir or Kodchi though 
unwillingly yet quite against the Chishti traditions. 


NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


THE MID-GANGETIC REGION IN 
THE I8TH CENTURY, (рр XVI, 147, maps 
and 5 sketches) 1976, Shanti Prakashan. 
Price Rs. 40/- 


The book under review is based on a 
travelogue in French entitled ‘‘Description 
Historique at Geographique de Inde” by 
Joseph Tieffenthaler (Berlin, 1786-88), who 
as a Jesuit traveller spent ten years in India 
and travelled extensively in the Mid-Gangetic 
Plain in the late 18th century from 1760 to 
1780 This travelogue 15 of great historical 
value as it sheds considerable light on the 
socio-economic conditions of an important 
part of Hindustan which was then passing 
through a phase of political transition with 
the gradual dismemberment of the Moghu! 
Empire after the death of Aurangzeb in 
1707 A.D. 


In this travelogue, which contains a 
mine of information on varied aspects, 
Tieffenthaler has revealed himself as an 
uncanny observer of natural features, culture 
patterns, social mores and customs, and 
economic conditions. Although he has 
described all that struck his eyes during the 
course of his travels, his observations are 
largely concentrated on economic conditions, 
including commerce, industry and the related 
development of urban and rural settlements. 
The details furnished by Tieffenthaler provide 
а vivid account of the socio-economic history 
of the region, the boundaries of which 
incidentally coincide with the Subah of 
Allahabad of Akbar’s empire The informa- 
tion given ın this travelogue on place names 
and their location was used by Rennell in bis 
“Atlas of Bengal and Memoirs of a Map of 
Hindustan of the Mughal Empire.” 


Tieffenthaler paid special attention to 
the functional character of towns and their 
distribution pattern. Towns are classified as 
chief towns, small towns, and very small towns, 
each with a functional distmctiveness of its 


own. He distinguished the Mand: towns 
such as Alamgany Maharajganj, Mohanganj, 
etc , which were all small towns and known 
for their wholesale trade in food grains from 
the chief towns such as Benares, Allahabad, 
Jaunpur and Ghazipur, which besides being 
large commercial centres, were also settle- 
ments of administrative and political signi- 
ficance. In addition to these Mandi towns, 
Tieffenthaler lists out a number of prosperous 
diversified trading centres Chattarpur was 
a trading centre of this type, “where mer- 
chandise of diverse sorts are sold which 
people transport Into other countries,” 
However what was most astonishing in 
Chattarpur was the involvement of the ultra 
religious groups, bairagis and sanyasis, in 
the mundane affairs of trade and commerce 


His account of the chief towns helps us 
in appreciating the factors which have either 
helped or hindered the growth of such 
settlements 1n modern times As for instance, 
Ghazipur, whicb was then a large nodal town 
from where routes radiated to Benares and 
Gorakhpur, is now a small stagnating urban 
settlement being located off the trunk rail 
and road routes in Uttar Pradesh. Allahabad 
and Benares, because of their religious, 
political and economic importance, have been 
treated in greater detail than any other 
settlement. Allahabad, during Tieffenthaler’s 
period, consisted of two settlements old and 
new. He found the new Allahabad а 
pleasatt and prosperous settlement with 
"many beautiful houses, pleasant and well 
kept gardens Їп the middle of the city are 
the houses of the merchants and shops full 
of merchandise” One gets an insight into 
the system of inns which developed during 
the medieval period in and around the large 
urban settlements of administrative, political 
and commercial importance, The size of the 
inns varied directly with the size of the settle- 
ments. The chief towns had a larger number 
of these inns both within and in their suburbs. 
Many of the inn-towns founded then are 
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now prosperous urban and suburban settle- 
ments Fatehpur, now the headquarters of a 
district, had ив origin as an mn-town. The 
suburban settlement of Sarai Aqil, about ten 
miles south-west of Allahabad also had its 
origin as sara] or inm-town Sarat Aqil, 
Tieffenthaler points out, was richly planted 
with trees of àm (mango), which present an 
agreeable sight and pleasant shade to the 
travellers." 


Tieffenthaler describes Benares as “опе 
of the largest cities of India, full of temples 
of fine architectural style” Although essen- 
tially a religious town of countrywide 
importance, it contained "very rich mer- 
chants and bankers" as well Не gives us a 
first band account of Kashipur, a sister 
settlement of Benares “where formerly a very 
sharp and heavy axe was kept, hung by a 
cord for those who wanted tc commit suicide 
in the name of God in the hope that after- 
wards they will pass into a better body and 
will enjoy a more abundant fortune " 
Aurangzeb ordered the discontinuance of this 
inhuman practice and got the axe removed 
This incident testified to the fact that though 
Aurangzeb was a staunch Muslim, his inter- 
ference with the practices of other religions 
was more on humanitarian and rational 
grounds, as was done later by the British 
when they banned the Sattee. 


The disturbed political conditions of the 
region encouraged many of the big landlords, 
Tieffenthaler points, to raise their banner of 
revolt against the Moghul rule and establish 
their own independent principalities This 
led to the mushroom growth of a large 
number of fortified settlements (qila'chas or 
garhis) In this process many of the saiais 
ог 1005 which were located on important 
commercial highways, such as Sarai Shazad- 
pur, were also fortified. 


Dr Sinha has done a great service to 
the academic community in general and to 
researchers 1n particular by bringing to light 
Tieffenthaler’s account, which ts marked for 
its depth of observation and objectivity. 
It helps scholars to reconstruct the socio- 
economic history and geography of a very 
important region of India which was expe- 
riencing political turbulence during a period 
when British influence had not penetrated 
deep enough to influence the sequence of 
events. The reviewer hopes that this work 
will stimulate interest in the region and will 


inspire scholars to probe deeper into the 
socio-economic history and historical geogra- 
phy of the region. The references and 
footnotes provided by the author are invalu- 
able and reinforce the scholarly value of this 
travelogue 


S. MANZOOR ÁLAM 


x Li * 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ISLAMIC SCIENCE, Vol. 1, by Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr with the collaboration of 
William С Chittich, pp 432 +64+10, 
published by Imperial Iranian. Academy of 
Philosophy. Price not given. 


Human civilisation has evolved during 
the last 50000 years as а continuous process 
in its various forms and phases more notice- 
ably during the last ten thousand years. 
During this period man has developed skill, 
arts and crafts, science and technology step 
bystep [n the long history of development 
different human races have played their role 
irrespective of the geographical bounds, bor- 
rowing from the past, advancing 1n modern 
times and passing on the heritage to the 
future generation. 


Islamic civilisation. inherited culture, 
ideas, arts and science from old Arabian, 
Egyptian, Roman, Greek, Byzantine, Iran- 
1an, Indian and Chinese sources ; it preserved, 
revitalised, enriched and passed it on to 
Western Europe and then to America and 
then sank into a slumber of many hundred 
years 


Ai the suggestion of Prof. E.S. Kennedy 
in 1962, a research centre was founded in 
Tehran under the directorship of Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr, who has by now published about 
a dozen books on the history of Islamic 
science thought and mysticism. Many of 
his books have been translated into French, 
Italian or Japanese Dr. Chittich, among 
others, actively collaborated in these efforts 


The book under review has been divided 
into two parts. bibliography of all printed 
works on Islamic science in languages mostly 
used by Muslim scholars like Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Urdu and Bengali; they are termed 
by Dr. Nasr as “Islamic Languages” so as to 
distinguish them from Japanese, for example, 
which 18 an oriental language and im which 
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language a lot of work is carried out on Muslim 

Sciences, but evidently by non-Muslims. The 
other part consists of bibliography of all 
printed works m ‘‘non-Islamic” languages, 
such as English, French, German, Russian, 
Polish, Hungarian, Spanish, Italian, Chinese, 
and Japanese The period covered by the 
volume ıs from [8th century А D to 1979, 


The references in the bibliographies are 
classified in twelve broad areas and every area 
ts subdivided into fields and sub fields The 
classification 1s sometimes open to criticism, 

“eg, why are optics, music and astronomy 
classified as mathematics. But the classifica- 
tion is clear and there is no serious error 
involved in placing these mterrelated subjects 
together 


The book contains a list of sources used 
in its preparation, periodicals and other 
collective works. Then the subject matter ts 
dealt with under separate heading like general 
works, bibliography, manuscripts, reference 
works, the state of the art, general 
background, education and learaing, and 
bibliographical studies It is annotated briefly 
and selectively, both in English and Persian 
It has also a useful introduction in both 
these languages 


The book under review 1s a solid and 
valuable contribution to history of science 1n 
general and of Islamic science, in particular 


М. ZAFAR CHAGTAI 


ж * * 


THE QASHQA'I NOMADS OF FARS, 
by Pierre Oberling, Hunter College, the City 
University of New York, Mouton and Co., 
N V, Publishers, the Hague, Paris, 1974, 
Price not indicated. 


It isa historical fact that from the very 
beginning of the dynasties of Iran the differ- 
ent nomadic groups and tribes of Iran sach as 
Afshar, Bakhtiari and Kurds, etc, have 
influenced the policies of the Iranian govern- 
ments Almost every government of Iran at 
all times has had to face the tribal unrest 
The characteristic obstinacy of the tribes and 
their fear of losing their identity and way of 
life have always been a great danger to the 
Central Government. 


Often rebelling against the established 
authority, as Professor Pierre Oberling has 


rightly pointed out, “they proved to the 
Persian state a lhability as well as ап asset," 
and even the strong monarchs of Iran have 
ae to tackle the problem very diplomati- 
cally. 


The book under review “The Qashqa'1 
Nomads of Fars" 1s a detailed study of the 
nomadic group of Qashi, a tribal confederacy 
of the province of Fars. This Qashqa’: noma- 
dic group of Fars 1s mostly of Turkish origin 
and has played a very important part m the 
history of Iran, 


Mr. Pierre Oberling, the able author of 
this monograph, has taken much pains to 
study the differént aspects of this obstinate 
tribal confederacy of the province of Fars. 
He has travelled a great deal in the region of 
Fars and has spent much of his time and 
energy їп exploring and observing closely the 
life and customs of the tribes of Iran 1n general 
and of the Qashqa” tribe in particular. Не 
gives a brief history of the tribe, throws light 
on their political organisatton and also speaks 
about the courage displayed by them in 
defending their freedom. 


It is well known that the nomads have 
some peculiar customs of their own, their 
own gods and celebrations, but the author 
has little to say about them This omis- 
sion on his part is all the more surprising 
because he has lived among them. However, 
he bas done commendable research work 
aud gives a true and vivid picture of a. brave 
and freedon loving tribe of Iran. The 
book is a valuable contribution to the history 
of Iranian tribes. The printing leaves 
little to be desired. 


RAZIA AKBAR. 


Ж * x= 


STUDIES IN ISLAMIC SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC THOUGHT, by Professor 
M. Abdul Qadir; published by the Institute 
of the Indo-Middle East Cultural Studies, 
Hyderabad, India, 1975. 


The booklet, ‘‘Studies in Islamic Socio- 
Economic Thought” contains three articles 
by the late Professor Abdul Qadir. They 
deal with the Muslim political theory of 
rebellion, with the social and political ideas 
of Ibn Khaldün and with his economic ideas, 
respectively. 
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The article on 'The Muslim Political 
Theory of Rebellion! examines the problems 
of rebellion on the part of a section or an 
individual belonging to the Muslim com- 
munity against the 'Constituted. Political 
Authority.’ The first question that arises in 
this context concerns the nature and source 
of political authority in Islam. After point- 
ing out that Islam refuses to recognise the 
sovereignty of human power and insists that 
God is the source of all power, Professor Abdul 
Qadir warns us not to confuse the concept 
of trusteeship in Islam with the doctrine. of 
divine right of kings As long as the Imam 
rules in conformity with the Islamic tenets, 
he has a claim upon the obedience of the 
followers. The moment he deviates from the 
true path he forfeits all claim to obedience. 
Professor Qadir however does not discuss the 
basic issue, namely, who 1s to determine 
whether the Imam has deviated from the true 
path of Islam and whether this right is 
conceded to the individual 1n Islam, who 1s 
to be guided by his conscience or to a body 
of Muslims. The Muslims failed to evolve 
institutions for the exercise of this basic 
right which was given to them by their 
religion. Later with the rise of the institution 
of kingship, which was repugnant to the 
spirit of Islam, the moral basis of the 
authority of the ruler was always suspect and 
the question of succession remained unset- 
tled. This resulted 1n confusion and anarchy 
throughout Muslim history. Whoever was 
powerful ruled and whoever was ambitious 
tried to snatch power from the ruler [һе 
other two articles deal with the socio- 
political and economic ideas of [bn Khaldün 
(1332-1406 A.D.) who was tbe greatest 
social thinker among Muslims. His most 
significant contribution is in the field of 
history. He was the first social thinker to 
porpound a philosophy of history. He 
believed that history was not just a chronicle 
of events. In his monumental work The 
History of Muslim Cuwilization he tried to 
discover the general laws that govern 
processes. Ibn Khaldiin’s vision of history 
was panoramic and his approach modern. 
He said that ‘history should aim at shedding 
light оп the various stages through which 
society passes in the natural course of events. 
He insisted that history should be treated as a 
science. He laid down the principles of 
historical criticism. He elaborated these ideas 
in the *Muqaddima' (Prolegomena) He explor- 
ed the influence of geography on history 
He pointed out that the institutions of a 
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country are determined by the mode of 
subsistence of its people. This reminds one 
of Marx’s materialistic interpretation of 
history Ibn Khaldün's ideas about the 
origin of the state are refreshingly modern. 
His interpretation. of the rise and fall of 
empires 1s intriguing. He thought that 
empires like individu s follow the same 
sequence of growth, maturity and decay 
He attributed the decay of empires to indi- 
genous factors rather than to external forces 
He appears to be a historical determinist 


Professor Qadir m his article on ‘Ibo 
Khaldün's economic ideas’ points out that 
orientalists have not paid much attention to 
Iba Khaldün's economic ideas The object 
of the author 1n this article 1s to present a 
systematic account of these ideas 


Ibn Khaldün believed that group life 
originated in the economic needs of the 
people. He tried to trace the influence of 
climate, food and occupation on the course 
of history — His assertion that ‘morality aad 
religion are affected by occupational differ- 
ences’ surprises one by its modernity. He 
calls man a creature of want and makes a 
distinction between necessaries and luxuiies 
He identified different occupations with 
different stages of economic development. 
He attached great importance to agriculture 
and recognised that the laws of diminishing 
returns operated 1n agriculture Ibn Khaldün 
dealt їп some detail with the importance 
and role of labour. He was also the first 
social thinker to propound a theory of 
population. He was in favour of large 
populations. Не associated the growth of 
towns with the growth of industry. He 
speaks of the division of labour and of the 
merits and demerits of specialisation He 
discussed the various influences on prices and 
isolated three factors which cause an increase 
In the prices, namely, decreasing fertility of 
land, increasing rent of urban iands and 
buildings and taxation He condemned 
speculation on economic grounds, as rt caus- 
ed price fluctuation and he considered this to 
be a form of exploitation. 


Ibn Khaldün has assigned important 
role to the state 1n economic activity. He 
attached great importance to the system of 
taxation for political and economic reasons. 
He was 10 favour of light taxation as this 
encouraged commerce and industry of the 
country and in the end enriched the exche- 
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quer Не was not in favour of the state 
entering directly m the field of trade to 
compete with private individuals There 
are detailed discussions about comage and 
its problems 1n the works of Ibn Khaldün. 


The above account no doubt presents 
a rich harvest of economic ideas, which 
Professor Qadir has culled from the works 
of Ibn Khaldün, but these do not appear 
to be organised around a central idea and 
are not causally related И seems possible to 
extract an Integrated economic theory out of 
Ibn Khaldün's work. This ts the job of the 
orientalist This booklet with a learned 
foreword by Mr M A. Ashraff provides a 
good introduction to [bn Khaldün and 
a interesting reading for the layman. 


M NAIMUDDIN 


+ * * 


SHAHRASTANI ON THE INDIAN 
RELIGIONS, by Bruce B. Lawrence. Preface 
by Franz Rosenthal, (Mouton—The Hague- 
Paris), рр 297 Price DG 58 


“The comparative study of Religions,” 
Prof Rosenthal remarks, "has been rightly 
acclaimed as one of the great contributions 
of Muslim civilization to mankind's intellect- 
ual progress ” It 1s always interesting to see 
other religions through the perspective of 
one's own. No doubt the assessment of 
other religions, especially when their pattern 
of religiosity differs widely from our own, 
may betray one's own insensitivity to any- 
thing with which one is not familiar 
However, 1n more favourable cases, 1t may 
as well reveal one's broad sympathies and 
wide concern Even today, studies in compa- 
rative religions have often been marred by 
unconscious distortions or by unwarranted 
assimilations of divergent perspectives. In 
other words, what 1s novel in other religions 
1s reduced to something with which one is 
already familiar. Needless to point out, 


terminologies which seem to have apparent 
affinities may in fact have totally different 
significance. What is needed 15 to appreciate 
other religions 1n their own right 


Now at a time when Shahrastan1 wrote 
the situation was still worse. The material 
from which he could draw was most 1nadeq- 
uate “That with all these disadvantages 
the Muslim savant was yet able to be inter- 
ested in exotic creeds and opinions and was 
able to give some information about the 
sects and views of far-off lands deserves 
recognition. We should not also forget that 
he was a committed theologian and it 1s not 
to be wondered at that he should try to take 
account of the religious creeds in terms of his 
own categorical framework. 


What did the Arabs think of Indian 
religions ? Apart from  al-Beruni, our 
knowledge is very scanty. Mr. Bruce 
B Lawrence has thrown new light on the 
Arabs’ approach to Indian religions by 
undertaking the translation of that part 
of Shahrastani's Kitab - al - milal - wan - nihal 
which deals with Indian religious sects 
and views and which ıs entitled Ага al-Hind. 
It is only a tiny fragment of his massive work 
and yet it has great historical importance. 
It 1s especially notable for the attention it 
gives to Buddhism. Prof. Bruce B. Lawrence 
rightly remarks that the “overall impression 
15 of an essay which juxtaposes accurate 
observations with gawky errors.” Shah- 
rastani’s comparison of Buddha with al- 
Khidr 15 not without significance as their 
names “ are closely linked with the quest for 
enlightenment.” The translator's introduc- 
tion 15 instructive and well informed and his 
comments are based on patient research. At 
the end a very useful bibliography 1s included. 
The present translation of Shahrastani’s 
account of Indian views and perspectives is 
a valuable addition to the growing literature 
on the history of religions. 


S. VAHIDUDDIN 
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Muslim World, Vol. LXVI, No. 4, October, 1977. 


On the Acquisition of Knowledge: A Theory of Learning in the 
Rasa Ikhwan Al-Safa 


—Azim Nanji 


Shaykh Muhammad Rashid Rida’s Relations with Jamal al-Din 
al-Afghani and Muhammad Abduh. 
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AL-GHAZALI’S THEORY OF GOOD CHARACTER 
Muhammed Abul Quasem 


' 


HE ethical system expounded in al-Ghazali's works composed during the 

mystical period of his life has a vast scope! It has four principal parts, 
namely, devotional acts directed towards God (‘ibddat), the good acts to be 
performed in one's family life and in society (2427), purification of the soul 
from vices or destructive qualities (5:1/@-е muhlikat), and finally, its beatifica- 
tion with virtues or commendable qualities (s?/22-e mahmiida). An aspect of 
this last part is the acquisition of good character (husn al-khulugy* consisting 
of the four major virtues of wisdom (hikma), courage (shaja‘a), temperance 
(а), and justice (‘addla), together with their sub-divisions. In al-Ghazàli's 
ethics strong emphasis is laid upon the formation of this good character ; it 
is considered to be required of all men—those who remain confined to the 
lower level of morality which ensures the lower grade of happiness (sa'ada) 
and those who will ascend to the highest peak of morality, i.e., the mystics.? 
Al-Ghazàli sets forth his doctrine of character in his ethical works written 
both before and after his conversion to mysticism. The views put forward in 
his later works, however, must be regarded as more developed and more 
complete, and they link the problem of character with matters of the here- 
after more than do his early teachings on this problem. А few of these 
teachings seem to have been abandoned in the later period of his life. The 


(1) Al-Ghazili's life may broadly be divided into an early period extending from his boyhood 
to his conversion to mvsticism in November, 1095, and a later period which dates from 
then to his death on the 18th of December, 1111. Before conversion he wrote a work 
on ethics which differed from his writings on jurisprudence (figh). The title of this work 
18 The Criterion of Action ( Wizan al- Amal). The ethical theory set forth in this book is 
narrow In 118 scope ; see Afizën, ed by Sulayman Dunya, Cairo, 1968, pp. 231-32, 354-55. 


(2) Ihyà' ‘Ulam ad-Din, Egypt, 1346 A.D., IV, 365-71. 


(3) There аге two levels in al-Ghazali’s ethics His discussion of ethical problems has always 
been in keeping with these levels. The concept of two grades of morality has its source 
їп the Qur'an : 56. 7-94, where the virtuous are divided into the people of the right (ashab 
al-yamin) and those brought near to God (al-mugarrabiin). This Qur’anic idea was 
being emphasized by the mystics from as early as the time of as-Sarrà] (al-Hujwiri, Kashf 
al-Mhjüb, Eng. trans. by R A. Nicholson, Leyden, 1911, p. 341; Abü Talib al-Makki, 
Out al-Qulüb, Cairo, 1961, I, 516), and this emphasis reached its culmination ш al-Ghazáli ; 
see his Ihya’, П, 97, 98; Mizan, pp. 399-400; also see my Ph.D. thesis The Ethics of 
al-Ghazáli : a Composite Ethics in Islam, Malaysia, 1975, chapter ir, sec. 5. 
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object of the present article is briefly to consider the theory of character 
given in his works of this later period. However, the significant differences 
between this theory and his early teachings will also be mentioned. 


II 


Al-Ghazali first explains the meaning of character Character, in his 
view, is neither knowledge (ma‘rifa) of good and evil nor capacity (qudra) 
for good and evil, nor action (7), good and evil, but an established state of 
the soul (kaya rásikha fi n-nafs).^ 

Character means an established state [of the soul] from which actions 
proceed easily, without any need for reflection and deliberation  Ifthis 
state is such that good actions, 1.e., those which are praised by reason 
and the Shari‘a (revealed law), proceed from it, it is called good 
character. Ifthe actions which proceed from the state are evil, the 
state from which they derive, is called bad character.? 


It is clear from this definition that the state of the soul by which is 
meant character must fulfil two requirements The first is stability A man 
of generous character, for instance, is one in whose soul willingness to give 
away his wealth has become stable and relatively permanent (as a result of 
his repeatedly giving away through effort and difficulty A man who gives 
away only on rare occasions, for accidental causes, cannot be regarded as a 
man of generous character. The second requirement is the easy and spon- 
taneous proceeding of actions from the state of the soul The generous man 
is one who gives away wealth easily and without exertion. These two 
features of character are also the features whose presence or absence consti- 
tutes a character-trait, or a virtue or vice. ‘Character’ is a term frequently 
used for a virtue or vice in al-Ghazàli's works. Thus one often finds, such 
expressions as “the character of generosity" and "the base characters." It is 
also clear that, in al-Ghazali's ethics, an outward act cannot strictly speaking 
be called a virtue or a vice. Thus the honesty of a man may be referred to 
as virtue, but not his honest dealings An act can however be called a virtuous 
or vicious act. 


(4) thya@’, TM, 46-47. Al-Ghazali’s mode of argument on this point is somewhat similar to 
that of Aristotle in his Nicomachean Ethics, 2.5 1105b-1106a. 

(5) Ihyaà, П, 46. This definition of character 1s absent from the Mizán A somewhat vague 
meaning of virtue ( fadila ) which contains some elements of the above definition, 15 only 
given in this work (p. 256). This definition agrees to a great extent with that of 
Miskawayh ш his Tahdhib al-Akhlaq, ed. by Constantine K  Zurayk, Beirut, 1968, р. 31. 
Miskawayh seems to have followed Galen (R Walzer “New Light on Galen's Moral 
Philosophy," 1n his Greek into Arabic, Oxford, England, 1962, p. 147). Like al-Ghazali 
ar-Rághib al-Isfahani was also influenced by the definition. of character given by the 
philosophers; m his adh-Dhari‘a ila Makārım ash-Shari‘a, Cairo, 1299/1882, рр 28-30 
he sought to distinguish between the terms khuluq, “ada, tab’, and sajiyya — Al-Ghazali's 
süfi predecessors do not seem to have enquired into the real meaning of character. He 
criticizes some of them, saying that they defined character in terms of its results or con- 
sequences rather than its essence of real meaning; see 7Ryà', Ш, 46. 

(6) Zhya’, Ш, 46. 
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Al-Ghazàli then elucidates the meaning of good character by saying 
that if character refers to man’s inward form (as-sürat al-bátina), good 
character must mean his good inward form. In man's inward aspect, i.e., 
in his soul, there are four faculties—the faculty of knowledge, the faculty of 
anger, the faculty of desire and the faculty of justice which maintains an 
equilibrium between the other three—and in a man of good character all these 
faculties remain sound, moderate and mutually harmonious. А sound 
faculty of knowledge 1s that which can distinguish between true and false 
in statements, between right and wrong in beliefs, and between good and 
evil in actions From this state, the virtue of wisdom (hikma) is generated 
in the soul. The sound faculty of anger obeys the dictates of reason and the 
Shari‘a in its arousal and appeasement. From this state, the virtue of 
courage (shajá'a) appears. Likewise, the sound faculty of desire yields to 
reason and the Shari'a. In this way the virtue of temperance (*//a) is achieved. 
The sound faculty of justice is able to control the faculties of. anger and 
desire according to the pronouncements of reason and the Shari‘a; it is a 
power (qudva) which, like an officer, enforces these pronouncements on the 
faculties of desire and anger ; it reduces the greed of desire by arousing anger 
against it, and lessens the rage of anger by arousing a strong desire against 
it, so that both desire and anger become submissive to reason and the Shari‘a 
From the sound state of the faculty of justice the virtue of justice ('adl) 
appears Thus justice is the name of a faculty as well as of the virtue of that 
faculty.’ It was regarded by the philosophers only as a virtue. 

Al-Ghazali further specifies the sound state of the faculties and determines 
the bounds within which they should remain, by introducing his conception 
of the mean wast? He says that each faculty, save that of justice, has two 





(7) Ibid., Ш, 47. The concept of four faculties of the soul is a later development in al- 
Ghazili’s thought. For an account of this concept see Abul Quasem, The Ethics of 
al-Ghazali, chapter ú, sec 2. In the Mizan, pp. 232-34, al-Ghazali spoke of three 
faculties of the soul 1n agreement with philosophers, and regarded good character as 
depending upon the soundness of these three—and not four—faculties 


(8) Ihya’, IH, 47, 6, al-Ghazali, Kimuya’-1 Sa'adat, Tehran, 1319 AH, pp 629-30; Kitab 
al-Arba‘in fi Usūl ad-Din, Egypt, 1344 A.H., р 74, cf. al Isfabàni, Dhari‘a, рр 27, 
22; Miskawayh, Tahdhib, р 16; Avicenna, Fé “Пт al-Akhlag 10 Tis‘ Rasa’ i ft l-Hikma 
wa t-Tabi‘iyyat, Cairo, 1908, pp 152-53; Plato Republic 4 440—442, 10 579-580, also see 
Abul Quasem, The Ethics of al-Ghazali, chapter n, sec. 2 In the Mizan, pp. 354-55 
virtues (fad@il) їп general are divided into (a) excellence of understanding and discern- 
ment, and (b) good character. This division is absent from al-Ghazali’s later works 


(9 


м5 


Al-Ghazali’s view of the need for harmony among the faculties of the soul agrees with 
the teachings of Plato and the Muslim philosophers — His derivation of virtues from the 
faculties of the soul also brings them to mind. However, in explaining his concept of 
harmony and in deriving the virtue of justice from a faculty of the soul, al-Ghazali differs 
from them His specification of the soundness of a faculty by means of the concept of 
the mean 15 similar to that of Muslim philosophers and later Greek writers. For the 
notion of the mean itself he relies upon the Qur'an and Tradition in which the importance 
of the mean 15 strongly emphasized The idea of the mean was first applied to ethics by 
Aristotle; he was followed by the Greek moralists and later by the Muslim philosophers, 
who also supported it by Islamic religious teachings. The details of al-Ghazali’s 
doctrine of the mean show that he 1s 1nfluenced to some degree by the philosophers as 
well as by the süfi, al-Makki 
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extremes-—one of excess and the other of deficiency—and a state between the 
two which is called the mean. The mean state ofa faculty is the sound state , it is 
that which is praiseworthy, the two extremes being blameworthy. The mean 
is the virtue ( fádila) and the two extremes generate vice. If the faculty of 
knowledge is at the extreme of excess, i.e., is used in “fulfilling the wrong 
motives," the vice of wickedness (khubth) is produced in the soul. If it is at 
the extreme of deficiency, the vice of stupidity (balah) is generated. If it is 
at the mean, wisdom is achieved. If the faculty of anger is at the extreme 
of excess, the vice ofrashness (tahawwur) appears. Ifitis at the extreme of 
deficiency, the vice of cowardice (jubn ) exists in the soul, If it is at the 
mean state, there appears courage. If the faculty of desire is at its excess, it 
begets the vice of greed (sharah). If it is at the extreme of deficiency, the 
vice of the annihilation of desire is produced. IF it is at the state of the 
mean, temperance is achieved. The faculty of justice has no two extremes ; 
it has only an opposite, which is injustice ( jawr ). Should this faculty fail 
to control the faculties of desire and anger, the vice of injustice exists in the 
soul If it works well, the virtue of justice is achieved Thus the virtue of 
justice is not a mean between two extremes. It was considered by Miskawayh 
as the mean between doing injustice and suffering injustice. Aristotle also 
treated it as a mean between two faulty extremes.!^ 


Thus if the four faculties of the soul are sound, the four virtues of 
wisdom, courage, temperance and justice exist in the soul. If they are at 
their opposite extremes, seven vices may appear. From these virtues and 
vices, many sub-categories of virtue and vice can be determined. In the case 
of justice and injustice, however, no sub-division is mentioned by al-Ghazàli. 
In this he agrees with Avicenna, but not with Miskawayh, who listed several 
virtues under justice. Al-Ghazali's sub-divisions of virtues and vices are as 
follows: 

(a) Wisdom—soundness of management, excellence of mind, penetration 
of ideas, rightness of opinion, and awareness of the subtle 
actions and hidden evils of the soul 

Stupidity—folly, little experience in affairs despite soundness in the 
š power ofimagination, and insanity. A foolish man pursues 
a right objective in a wrong way, but an insane man's objec- 

tive and method are both wrong. 


Wickedness—slyness, deceit, trickery, and cunning. 
(b) Courage—liberality, intrepidity, manliness, self-control, endurance, 


forbearance, fortitude, repression of anger, dignity, amiabi- 
lity, and the like. 


Rashness—boastfulness, haughtiness, fury, pride and conceit. 


Cowardice—abjection, lack of self-respect, impatience, baseness, small- 
mindedness, and aversion from receiving rights, 





(10) Iya, Ш, 47; cf. al-Isfahani, Dhari‘a, pp. 22; Miskawayh, Tahdhib, рр. 26-28 ; Avicenna, 
Akhláq, pp. 153-54; Aristotle Ethics, 2.7 1108b. 
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(c) Temperance—generosity, modesty, patience, remission, contentment, 
piety, kindness, helpfulness, wit, and lack of covetousness. 


Greed and 

annihilation of desire—cupidity, greed, shamelessness, impurity, 
extravagance, miserliness, ostentation, tendency to 
defame the character of others, boldness, preoccupation 
with useless activities, flattery, envy, rejoicing in others’ 
misfortune, self-humiliation before the rich and despising 
the poor, etc !! 


(d) Justice x x x x 
Injustice x x x x 


These subordinate virtues and vices (except folly, insanity and lack of 


experience) are not defined in the second "book"? of the third part of The 
Revival of the Religious Sciences ( Ihyà' “Ойт ad-Din) However, many of 
them are defined and explained in the third "book," and these I have 
considered elsewhere.? A few of them are never defined by al-Ghazili, 


(11) hyg, Ш, 47-48. In this process of subordinating several virtues or vices to a particular 


(12) 


virtue or vice, al-Ghazali agrees with Miskawayh (Tahdhib, pp 19-24) and Avicenna 
(Akhláq, pp 152-54, Fi l-'Ahd ın Tis‘ Rasa’il, рр 143-45). He, however, differs from 
them in certain details, 1e., in the order, number, and the location of subordinate 
virtues. This scheme of virtues is absent m al-Farabi (Fusūl al-Madani, ed by D.M. 
Dunlop, Cambridge, England, 1961, pp. 113-14) and in his Christian student Yahvà 
Ibn ‘Adi who wrote in Arabic (Tahdhib al-Akhlaq, ed. by Mar Severius Afram Barsaum, 
in "Jahja ibn 'Adi's Treatise on Character-Training, American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, XLV (1928-29), 24-31. It 1s present to а certain extent In 
ancient Greek texts (Walzer, "Some Aspects of Miskawath’s Tahdhib al-Akhlág" in his 
Greek, pp. 222-223). Plato and Aristotle, however, did not present virtues in the 
manner of al-Ghazáli, Miskawayh and Avicenna. Some of the moral and intellectual 
virtues mentioned by Aristotle in his Ethics were incorporated by Muslim philosophers 
in their works, while a few of them were rejected as disagreeing with Islamic religious 
teachings — Al-Ghazáli examines the lists of virtues given by Muslim philosophers and 
introduces important changes and modifications, subtracting some virtues and adding 
others. All this he does because of his view that virtues may serve as means to happiness 
in the hereafter. 


In the Mizan, pp 274-86 there is a long discussion of virtues and vices under wisdom, 
courage and temperance, and their two extremes. This discussion, however, is, to some 
extent different from the subordinate virtues and vices given above In that work 
justice is regarded as a virtue which encompasses all other virtues. Likewise, injustice 
18 a vice which includes all other vices. 


The Jhy@ ıs divided into four parts each of which is called a “quarter” (rub‘). Each 
part or "quarter" 1s sub-divided into ten parts called “books.” For the reasons for a 
four-fold division of this work see /һуй', preface; Nabi Amin Faris, "The Ihya’ *Ulüm 
al-Din of al-Ghazali,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society; LXXI 


(1939), 17. 


(13) The Ethics of al-Ghazál:, chapter, ш. 
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presumably on the ground that they have not so much bearing on character. 
Some of the subordinate vices are regarded as so serious that they are called 
‘destructive qualities.’ Most of the subordinate virtues and vices, e.g. 
friendship, kindness, dignity, fury, and so on, have social connotations, and 
for this reason such an expression as "good character in relationships with 
people" sometimes occursin al-Ghazali's works.!* These virtues and vices form 
the inner sources of man's outward actions, as described in the second part 
of the Revival.5 ‚The notion of the mean is used in defining most of the 
subordinate virtues and vices. Ín a few cases, however this notion is regarded 
as irrelevant because such vices as ostentation, envy, and backbiting are 
always vicious. 


III 


If it is the mean which is the virtue the question naturally arises as to 
how to determine the right mean (al-wast al-haqiqi) in any situation. 
Al-Ghazáli's answer is very clear. the mean is a standard, a general principle, 
which will be ascertained by reason (‘agl) and the Shari‘a. This is asserted 
several times in the treatment of the philosophic virtues and vices in the 
Revival, and also in other places in this work It is confirmed in the Book 
of Forty on the Principles of Religion (Kitab al-Arba‘in ft Usül ad-Din and the 
Alchemy of Happiness (Kimtipa-1 Sa adat) ; in the Counsel for Kings (Nasthat 
al-Mulük ) and the Supreme Purpose (al-Maqsad al-Asnd) the control of 
desire and anger under the commands of reason and the Shari'a is strongly 
urged !$ There is only one virtue, leniency, where the Shari‘a as a deter- 
mining factor of the mean is set aside, for a special reason. In the very 
definition of good and evil character, both reason and the Shari'a are men- 
tioned as guiding factors " In view of all this it would be wrong to suppose 
that in philosophic virtues and vices al-Ghazali appeals to unaided 
human reason, as Aristotle did.? Plato, although he did not prescribe the 
mean, taught that the control of desire and anger by reason alone was the 

characteristic of a virtuous man. Miskawayh mentioned reason and the 


(14) Ihya’, ТУ, 368 


(15) Arba‘in, p.60 Concerning the second “book” of the third part of the Jya’ were the cardinal 
virtues, the mean, and the methods of moral training are dealt with, de Boer (‘Ethics 
and Morality,” Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, V, 509) says that the philosophic 
treatment їп this "book" has no further influence upon the contents of the third and 
fourth parts. This statement may be questioned, in view of what has been said above, 
and also of the fact that al-Ghazali’s doctrine of the mean 1s applied in both the second 
and the fourth parts, and that the methods of moral training are 1nvolved in all parts of 
the Ihya’. P 


(16) Arba'in, pp 23, 74, 119, 132, 177, 188, Кїнпуї`, pp 19, 64, idem, Nasthat al-Mulük 
Eng trans. by F.R.C Bagley under the title A/-Ghazélt’s Book of Counsel for Kings, 
London, 1964, p. 24; Al-Magsad al-Asn@ Sharh Asma’ Allah al-Husnà, Egypt, n.d., 
p. 47. 

(17) Thya’, Н, 64 


(18) Ethics 26 1106b. 
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Shari'a as factors which could decide the mean, once in his list of virtues, 
and once іп а later section, but in both places he frequently mentioned 
reason alone. Al-Ghazali’s repeated appeal to reason as well as the Shari‘a 
reflects the influence of Islamic religious teaching upon him—the Qur'àn 
often asks men to ponder in order that they may understand the truth con- 
tained in it. The mean is mostly relative: it differs from person to person, 
and even in the same person in different circumstances.?? 


Al-Ghazali considers the deep reason for the observance of the mean to 
be the fact that man can only attain happiness in the hereafter if at death 
his soul has the quality! of the angels, for his substance is identical 
with that of the angels and the place of his origin is the angelic world. 
The angelic quality is freedom from attachment to the world. Only the 
soul free from this attachment will be saved, since the Qur'àn says that no 
one will be saved “except him who comes to God with a soul сее.” The soul 
can only be freed by preserving the middle way. Al-Ghazšli explains this 
by examples : the miser busies himself with saving wealth; the extravagant 
man occupies himself with spending 1t ; in either case the soul is attached to 
wealth, a worldly thing. To gain freedom from this attachment he should be 
free from both qualities of spending and saving. But since this is humanly 
impossible, he should achieve what is nearest and most similar to it, and this 
is achieved by preserving the mean in spending. The soul of a man keeping 
to the mean in spending is, in a sense, free from both qualities, just as tepid 
water which is neither too hot nor too cold is free from being hot or cold. 
If he preserves the mean 1n all affairs his soul will have no attachment to any 
worldly thing. Al-Ghazali gives another example: the centre of a hot ring 
is at the farthest point from both ends of the diameter of the ring ; if an ant 
inside 1t dies at the centre, it dies at the coldest place Similarly, man, who 
is inside the ring of desires but wauts to resemble the angels who are outside 
this ring, cannot hope to get out of it; however 1f he remains at the mean, 
he will be as remote as possible from desires and thus achieve the greatest 
possible resemblance to the angels. | Al-Ghazali says that it is for this reason 
that the Shari‘a prescribes the mean.” He also maintains that it is impossi- 


(19) Tahdhib, pp 27, 177 


(20) Ља, pp. 177, 197, 200, 205. 

(21) The need for both reason and the Shari'a in character refinement was also recognized 
by the Sahlis, the followers of Sahl at-Tustari, see al-Hujwiri ; Kashf, p. 196. In addi- 
tion to recognizing the importance of the Shari‘a, al-Muhàsibi also recognized an 
important role for reason in the moral struggle against the carnal soul, quoting а 
Tradition he says that the task of reason 15 to know the harmful consequences of the 
demands of passions and desires, and then to prescribe rules for their control; see his 
ar-Ri'áya li-Huqüq Allah, ed. by M. Smith, London, 1740, pp. 147-48. 

(22) Ihyà, IH, 84, 147. The relative nature of the mean was also acknowledged by philoso- 
phers such as Miskawayh 1n his Tahdhib, pp. 25-26, 20, 196, 204 and Aristotle 1n his 
Ethics 2.6. 1106b. 


(23) ‘Qur’an 26 89. 
(24) IAyàá', III, 50, 83 
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ble to observe the right mean and hence no one will escape suffering in the 
hereafter. He explains this by maintaining that the mean is the straight 
path (as-sirdt al-mustagim) which the Qur’dn orders man to follow,25 but 
that this path, i e., the mean, is extremely difficult to follow; thus man can 
approach this mean but not reach it?$ In the hereafter there will be a 
similar bridge-like path (05-51727) suspended over hell?" and all men will 
have to cross it in order that they may enter paradise. In proportion to a 
man’s adherence to the mean in this life, he will be able to walk along the 
path in the next. If he grossly deviates from the mean here, he will slip into 
the gulf of hell;if he is near to the mean he will pass the bridge with the 
speed of lightning but will still experience some pain. This is why God said’ 
“Every one of you shall have to pass over it [hell]; this is the irrevocable 
decree of your Lord ; but We shall save those who guarded against evil [i.e , 
who were near to the mean] and leave the wrongdoers crouching еге.’ 


Al-Ghazali gives another reason for preserving the mean, namely to 
acquire the ability to perform man's proper function, which is seeking useful 
knowledge, doing good deeds, and avoiding evil. If, for instance, a man is 
moderate in satisfying his desire for food, he feels neither the heaviness of 
his stomach nor the pain of hunger, but it seems as though “he forgets his 
stomach." Such a state is conducive to knowledge and good deeds This 
may be called the practical purpose of the mean For this as well as for the 
other worldly purpose, the mean was also prescribed by al-Makki; he, 
however, did not stress the mean as much as al-Ghazàli does.?? 


The importance of the mean is emphasised by al-Ghazali in the Revival:?? 
“The ultimate aim in all affairs and character-traits is the mean, since the 





(25) Qur'àn 1: 6, 3. 51, 6: 126, 23: 73, 43: 61 


(26) Ibid , HI, 55, 11, 71 Al-Ghazáli says that it 1s only the Prophet who was able to keep 
to the right mean. Even he was so afraid of deviation that he said that the cbapter of 
the Qur'àn entitled "Hüd," where he was commanded by God to be firm on the straight 
path, caused his hair to grow white. Aristotle (Ethics 2.6.1106b, 9.119a-b), al-Farabi, 
(At Tanbih ‘ala Sabil as-Sa'ada, Hyderabad, India, 1346/1927, p. 10) and Miskawayb 
(Tahdhib, p. 25) also acknowledged tremendous difficulty in finding the right mean But 
while they believed that observation of certain rules may enable a man to hit the mean 
and to keep it, al-Ghazali regards the mean as impossible to achieve 


(27) Qur'àn 37:23. 


(28) Ihya’, 111, 55, 11, 71, IV, 23, 24; Arba'in, р 21; Kimiya’, p. 113; Qur'àn 19: 71-72 In 
understanding the word wárfduhaá (which occurs їп the verse quoted above) as meaning 
"to pass over it [bell' al-Ghazàli agrees with such great commentators as at-Tabari 
Ibn al-Kathir and al-Maraghi. At-Tabari regards this meaning as the most correct one. 
They all choose this meaning because it 1s 1n accord with the sahih Traditions concernino 
the bridge to be suspended over hell, and also because 1t involves no difficulty. However, 
several other meanings of the word are also possible See at-Tabari, Jami‘ al-Bayan ‘an 
Ta'wil Ai al-Qur'an, 2d ed., Egypt, 1954, XV, 108-14; lbn al-Kathir, Tafsir, al-Qur’an 
A Ho n d., HI, 131-34 ; al-Marághi, Tafsir ai-Maraghi, 2d ed., Egypt, 1953, 
XVI, 74-15. 


(29) Al-Makki, Ойг, II, 346, 355, 359. 
(30) Taya’, UI, 50, 82, 199. 11, 2, IV, 131. 
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best in all things is the mean, and both extremes are blameworthy.” Every 
person obliged to perform the religious duties (mukallaf) has to follow the 
mean in “his actions, statements and thoughts (Rhafarat)." Observance of the 
mean in desires for worldly things is “the most beloved of things to God " 
“The aim is the mean in all qualities and character-traits;... if the soul 
deviates to one of the two extremes it should be corrected " The aim in 
moral training is to bring the soul back to the state of the mean, for this state 
constitutes the health of the soul, while deviation from it constitutes its sick- 
ness. This strong emphasis on the mean is confirmed in the Alchemy.?! То 
support this emphasis al-Ghazali demonstrates that it is the mean which is 
prescribed by the Shari‘a:*? in the Qur'àn God refers to the believers as 
“Those who, when they spend, are neither extravagant nor parsimonious, and 
[keep] between them the just mean ” He also says: “Do not shackle your hand 
to your neck nor stretch it forth to the utmost limit..." “Eat and drink and do 
not be extravagant.” “..; and those who are with him [Muhammad] are 
hardest of heart against the unbelievers, compassionate among themselves.” 
The Prophet said: “The best in all things is their mean." 


IV 


Thus, the mean is thatstate in which the faculties of the soul should 
remain in order that good character may be achieved. We have seen that 
this observance of the mean results in the virtues of wisdom, courage, tem- 
perance, and justice. Al-Ghazali defines these as follows : wisdom is a state of 
the soul which enables a man to distinguish between true and false in 
statements, between right and wrong in beliefs, and between good and evil in 
all voluntary actions. Courage is a state of the soul in which the faculty of 
anger is always obedient to reason. Temperance is a state of the soul in 
which the faculty of desire is disciplined under the commands of reason and 
the Shari‘a.** As for the virtue of justice, it is defined as a state of the soul 
in which anger and desire are controlled under the dictates of reason 
and the Shari‘a.** The state in which reason, desire and anger are kept in 


(31) pp. 530, 629-30. All this shows the great importance al-Ghazali assigns to the doctrine 


of the mean 1n his later works; he never rejected this doctrine even partially — Watt's 
view in his Muslim Intellectual. a Study of al-Ghazált, Edinburgh, 1963, p 68 requires 
modification. Hesays:" he [al-Ghazali] must have turned to a complete rejection of 
the criterion of the mean as a scientific basisfor ethics Perhaps at the time of his realiza- 
tion that the strict demands of logic were not fulfilled by philosophical theology he 
came to see that the same was true of ethics, and in ethics as in theology turned back to 
the Islamic revelation " 


(32) Ihya", IH, 49-50. 
(33) Qur'an 25: 67, 17: 29, 731, 48: 29 


(34) Ihyo’, Ш. 47. In the Mizan, pp. 265-66 wisdom is divided into real wisdom (al-hikmat 
al-hagigiyya) or practical-theoretical wisdom (al-hikmat al-‘amaliyya an-nazartyya) and 
wisdom concerning character (al-hikmat al-khulugiyya). This division ts absent from 
al-Ghazali's later works. 


(35) Ihya’, MI, 47; Маза, p. 24, Magsad, p. 47. 
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their proper place and given their аце,26 i.e., it is the state of the mean or 
equilibrium of these three faculties, but not the mean state of the faculty of 
justice. It is for this reason that al-Ghazili often uses justice as synonymous 
with the mean state of the soul. Now the equilibrium or the mean state of 
the soul is the outcome of the activity of the faculty of justice, since this is 
achieved when this faculty controls desire and anger according to reason and 
the Shari'a. Since the equilibrium thus depends upon the function of this 
faculty, it is regarded by al-Ghazili as the virtue of this faculty —a virtue which 
is independent rather than a totality of virtues. Thus in al-Ghazili’s ethics, 
justice is the virtue of the faculty of justice and it refers to the equilibrium or 
the sound state of the entire soul. This 15 justice within the soul.? Justice 
in respect of bodily members consists in using them in proper ways, i.e., using 
them in devotional acts and for the other purposes for which they are 
created. Justice in conduct towards one's fellowmen lies mainly in giving 
to each man his due and ın not harming anyone in any way; the idea of 
abstention from harm is specially stressed. This justice is made possible by 
the maintenance of justice within the soul, as has been explained elsewhere.?? 
Al-Ghazaàli also speaks of political justice, a form of which he defines as 
the distribution of the government's wealth among people in appropriate 
ways. This justice, however, is irrelevant to his ethics. Thus the essence 
of justice in all its forms lies in placing everything in its proper position. 
This may also be the essence of divine justice ! Of all the forms of human 
justice, it is justice within the soul which 1s basic, and which is relevant to 
good character. 


The four virtues mentioned above are the four parts (arkān) of good 
character. They are "the mothers of good character-traits" (wmmahát 
inahásvn al-akhlág) or "the roots (usi#l) of character-traits," all other good 
traits being their branches (fuvi‘). Wisdom is the highest of all virtues; it 
is extolled in the Qur'ànic verse, “Whoever is granted wisdom he indeed is 
given a great good”. Following al-Isfahàni, al-Ghazali shows that in the 
Qur'àn it is indicated that the four root virtues form good character: in one 
verse it is said: “Believers are only those who believe in God and His Apostle; 
then they do not doubt but strive with their wealth and their lives in the way of 
God; they are the truthful ones."*? The belief described here is a consequence 


(36) Arba'in, p. 73. 


(37) Maqsad, p 63, Nasiha, р 24. In the Mizan, pp. 272, 234, however, justice 1з regarded as 
the totality of all virtues, and not an individual virtue 


(38) Magsad, p 47 

(39) Abul Quasem, The Ethics of al-Ghazáli, chap. vn, sec 1. 
(40) Magsad, p. 47. 

(41) Ibid., pp. 45-47. 

(42) Ihya, TH, 47-48 , Qur'àn 2: 269. 

(43) Qur'àn 49: 15. 
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of reason, and is the highest form of wisdom. The words “Strive with their 
wealth in the way of God" in this verse indicate temperance, since this 
striving is only possible when the faculty of desire remains under control. 
The words “To strive with life" in this verse clearly refer to courage. In 
another verse the Companions are praised for being “ hardest of heart against 
the unbelievers, compassionate among themselves." This means that there 
is a place for firmness and another for compassion, and indicates the virtue 
of justice.“ 

These four virtues need to be acquired by everyone (including the mystics) 
for they are useful for the attainment of happiness. However, they are not 
meant for the special purpose of attaining the higher happiness, as are the 
mystical virtues The four root virtues improve the individual soul and 
hence they are individualistic, although many of their sub-divisions have 
social connotations. Self-training in the root virtues by a novice should be 
started after the completion of training in ‘devotional acts and after giving 
up the evil actions of the body *$ 

The man who has acquired all these four virtues in their perfect degree 
deserves to be a king, who should be followed in all matters. Such a man 
was the Prophet ` No other human being can acquire these virtues in their 
fullest form, since it is impossible to observe the right mean. The man who 
is completely deprived of all the four virtues resembles the devil, and should 
be expelled from society. The majority of people fall between the two 
extreme cases. The nearer one comes to the Prophet in possession of the 
root virtues, the nearer will one be to God.*' It is therefore necessary to 
make efforts to acquire the virtues if they are not already present in the soul, 
and to remove the evil traits which may already have afflicted the soul. 
Both these processes al-Ghazali discusses in detail, and an account of his 
discussion I have given elsewhere.** 





(44) Ibid, VII, 48, ef al-Isfahan;, Dhari'a, p. 27, Qur'an 48: 29, In the Mizan, pp. 234-35, 
however, Qur'ànic verses are quoted ın order to show the indication of the Qur'an that 
good character depends upon the soundness of three faculties of the soul. The verse 
quoted in the 7hyà' and the Kimiyd ın order to show that the virtue of justice 1s also 
indicated in the Qur’an, 1s not quoted 1n the Mizan. 

(45) Ihya', II}, 42; Arba'in, p. 181, К?туё’, рр. 18-19. 

(46) Ihyá', 1, 112 

(47) Ihya’, Ш, 48; Kimiy@ p. 431. These views of al-Ghazali shghtly agree with those of 
al-Farabi in his Fusšl and Tahsil; cf. Mehmet Aydin, "The Term Sa'ada 1n the Selected 
Works of al-Farabi and al-Ghazáli," unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Edinburgh, 
1972, pp. 326-27. 


(48) The Ethics of al-Ghazali, chap. іп, sec. 2. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF DIALECT DIFFERENTIATION: 
THE EMERGENCE OF MUSLIM ENGLISH IN AMERICA 


Sayyid Mohammad Syeed 


REGIONAL dialects of a language can be identified in terms of different 

geographical divisions of a speech community. Thus we can distinguish 
between speakers of American English, British English and Australian English 
by the special dialectal markers peculiar to the speakers living in these 
countries, But the dialect differentiation between the speakers of a language 
living in the same geographical divisions may be motivated by social, bolitical 
or religious considerations. These socio-linguistic features distinguishing the 
speakers of different dialects of a language serve as identity markers of their 
religious, social or political affiliations The innovation and diffusion of 
these features may be reinforced by various historical developments, different 
sources of borrowing, different ideological backgrounds and different associa- 
tions and aspirations of various sections of the language speaking community 
Thus dialect variation may be an unconscious product of social distances 
between various groups speaking the same language or may be a result of a 
conscious engineering by the planners of social change Í 


Language variation on religious parameter has attracted the attention of 
quite a few linguists recently. Blanc (1964) gives a systematic study of 
communal dialects of Arabic spoken by Muslims, Christians and Jews in 
Baghdad, Iraq. The differences in the gelet тийи, dialects (Muslim non- 
Muslim) did not originate as religious differences. Large-scale migration of 
the tribal Muslim population to Baghdad started the language differentiation 
which got established as the Muslim variety in the city. Cohen ( 1964) brings 
out the language differentiation between the Jewish and the Muslim Arabic 
dialects in Tunis. The Jewish dialect 1s influenced by the Hebrew and the 
differences are reinforced by the social and communicative isolation of the 
two communities for a period of several centuries 


We are particularly interested in the role that Islam has played in 
encouraging a sort of language convergence between various languages 
spoken predominantly by Muslims Since Arabic plays an important role in 
the religio-cultural lives of Muslims, large-scale borrowing from Arabic is 
shared by all Muslim languages. Languages with both Muslim and non- 
Muslim speakers get split into Muslim and non-Muslim dialects because 
Muslim speakers tend to borrow their religio-cultural terminology from a 
common Islamic source in Arabic, in some cases from languages like Turkish 
Persian and Urdu which have also become associated with Islamic cultural 
traditions and thus replace certain indigenous vocabulary with non-Islamic 
associations. 
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Gumperz and Naim (1960) have identified the two distinct varieties of 
speech in the Hindi-speaking North India, where Urdu with borrowings 
mostly from the Perso-Arabic sources and written in Perso-Arabic script, is 
spoken by Muslims, and Hindi, with borrowings from Sanskrit and written in 
the Devnagri script is spoken by Hindus 


Afia Dil (1972) discusses the extent to which Hindu and Muslim dialects 
of Bengali originated as a result of the introduction of Islam in Bengal 
(especially in the present Bangladesh), as the Muslims began to look upon the 
Perso-Arabic culture as their own and as such a major source of their borrowing. 
The Hindus always looked upon Sanskrit as their cultural heritage and as a 
source of great borrowing. Though the use of Perso-Arabic script for writing 
Bengali did not get established into a convention as it did in the case of Urdu, 
it was certainly used by Muslims from time to time. 


The present writer has discussed in detail the origin and socio-linguistic 
implications of the Muslim and Hindu dialects of Kashmiris (Syeed, 1975). 
The process of Islamization in Kashmir started towards the end of the four- 
teenth century, centuries after the Muslim rule had been established in the 
surrounding areas. The case of Kashmir is unique because no Muslim army 
conquered it. The mass conversion to Islam resulted in subjecting the Kash- 
miri language to a tremendous influence of Persian The dialect differentia- 
tion between Kashmiri spoken by Muslims and by Hindus has attracted the 
attention of many scholars earlier (Grierson, 1919, Kachru, 1969, Syeed, 1975) 
who show how Muslm and Hindu dialects serve as in-group codes 
and as marks of identity for the two communities, and how the speakers switch 
back and forth from one dialect to the other depending on the participants 
involved 1n the verbal exchange. The Muslims have always used Perso-Arabic 
script for writing Kashmiri in spite ofthe fact that the exotic vowel system could 
not be captured until the script was modified very recently. The shifting 
from Pre-Islamic Kashmiri script named Sharda to Devnagri (script used for 
writing Hindi) in the case of Kashmiri Hindus, provides a wonderful study 
of the association of the script with the religions of the users. 


The purpose of the present paper is to investigate the socio-linguistic 
impact of Islam on the English used by the so-called “Black Muslims' of 
America, officially called ‘the Nation of Islam.’ We have chosen this native 
dialect of English to discuss the influence of Islam in preference to other varieties 
of English developed in some Muslim countries hke the Indo-Pak subconti- 
nent, Egypt, the Sudan, Malaysia, where a huge body of literature is being 
produced on Islam and Muslims All these varieties do have certain common 
features but they are all non-native forms of English. The Black Muslim 
English provides us an opportunity to study the process of differentiation 
that began in some Asian languages centuries ago. Islamization of Persian, 
Turkish and Kurdish and the differentiation between the dialects spoken by 
the Muslim and the non-Muslim speakers of languages like Bengali, Kashmiri, 
Punjabi and others began long back in history. We can watch this process 
of differentiation as an active contemporary process going on in the present- 
day Black Muslim English. The more exposure the Black Muslims have 
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towards orthodox Islam and the stronger the urge to identify their community 
with the orthodox Muslim world, the more marked and faster the differentia- 
tions between the Muslim and non-Muslim varieties of English. 


The Black Muslim Movement in America was founded by W.D. Fard 
in 1930. who is said to have disappeared in 1938. He was succeeded by his 
disciple Elijah Muhammad, who deified Fard and declared that he was Allah 
(God) in person, and that he himself was his messenger. "These views were 
a clear deviation from the orthodox Islam, but they helped him to develop 
a version of Islam suited to unite the Blacks against the "blue-eyed white 
devils” who were “incapable of doing any good to the Blacks" Islam as 
interpreted by him 'was a natural religion for the Blacks, for whom he 
prophesied a millennium of power and prosperity. 


The first important defection from this strongly organized cult was made 
by the most powerful lieutenant of Elijah Muhammad, Malcolm X in 1965. 
After visiting Mecca, the place of pilgrimage of the orthodox Muslim world, 
and after developing contact with the orthodox Muslim scholars, Malcolm X 
. came to the conclusion, “America needs to understand Islam, because this is 
theone religion that erases from its society the race problem. Throughout my 
travels in the Muslim world, I have met, talked to, and even eaten with people 
who in America would have been considered ‘‘ white"' but the white attitude 
was removed from their minds by the religion of Islam. I have never before 
seen such sincere and true brotherhood practised by all together, irrespective 
of their colour." (Malcolm X, 1966). 


Malcolm X was murdered but his ideas started gaining strength. 
Gradually, the contradiction between the Islam presented by E. Muhammad 
and the Islam of the Orient began to be realized by other influential Black 
Muslims. It was not just ап accident that W. D. Muhammad (henceforth 
WDM), ЕМ? son, and Malcolm X's confidant succeeded EM after the latter's 
death, as the Chief Minister of the Nation of Islam. Malcolm X had already 
noted :— 


“WDM was Mr Elijah Muhammad's most strongly spiritual son, the 
son with the most objective outlook. Always Wallace and I shared a close- 
ness and trust " (Malcolm X, 1966 : 277).............. "I have always a high 
opinion of WDM's opinion" (p 318).. ....“Мг Elijah Muhammad has 
expressed to me his conviction that the only possible salvation for Nation of 
Islam would be its accepting and projecting a better understanding of 
Orthodox Islam." (Malcolm X, 1965 : 339). 


The appointment of WDM as the Chief Minister of the Nation of Islam 
is called the Second Resurrection in the Black Muslim literature. The event 
is very important for our study because his succession has started a gradual 
process of mutual understanding and appreciation between the Orthodox 
Muslim world and the Nation of Islam. Не has redefined the identity of the 
Black Muslim. “Fard,” declared WEM in one of his speeches (Bilalian News 
May. 1976), “was а man who was concerned with the plight of the Blacks in 
America and planned the introduction of Islam by a very ingenious strategy." 
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WDM quotes neither Fard nor EM as his authorities. He has been 
reiterating his faith in Muhammad of Arabia as his chief leader 'the last 
and the most complete prophet who lived 1400 years ago’ (Bilahan News, 
Dec. 1976). 


This new phase is marked by frequent visits of orthodox Muslim leaders 
to the}Black Muslim headquarters in Chicago, exchange of delegations and 
students, and tours of Black Muslim leaders to Sa'üdi Arabia, Libya, Egypt 
and other Arab countries WDM's own tour to Muslim countries was widely 
publicized in the Bilalian News. Thus, the large-scale cultural contact has 
not only intensified an urge but also facilitated the borrowing of Islamic con- 
ceptual and cultural terms. 


How this internal ideological shift has resulted in bringing about some 
linguistic changes is an interesting study While some changes had already 
started appearing during EM's time, more extensive linguistic indications of 
this revolution are noticeable in the more recent hterature of the Nation 
We have studied the back files of Muhammad Speaks from 1970 to 1974, and 
of the Ваһап News of 1976. The additional literature studied for this 
project is listed in our bibliography. 


We have not analysed the spoken English of the members of the Nation 
It is assumed that a community so much dominated by centralized leadership 
faithfully copies the linguistic innovations of their leaders. Most of the features 
noticed by us in the written form of the Black English, being greatly presti- 
gious, are absorbed in the spoken formalso These features provide a sense 
of oneness and in-group identity 


Earlier these differentiating features emphasized a sense of revolt against 
the immediate past and an urge to dissociate from the ‘white oppressors ' 
They now provide bonds of unity with the larger Muslim community living 
outside America and sharing a common belief in Arabic as the language of 
divine revelation 


Motives for adopting special Islamic 1. To establish a separate 
linguistic markers during Elijah Muhammad's Black Muslim identity. 
leadership. 


2 Dissociation from the 
white majority and 
breaking away from the 


past 
Additional motives for special Islamic 1 To establish a sense of 
linguistic markers during WDM's oneness with the rest of 
leadership. the Muslim world 


2. To get access to the 
study of the Qur'an and 
the orthodox Islam. 

How these linguistic doses are administered without obstructing the system 
of communication can be realized by analysing the degree of isolation inflicted 
on the members of the Nation. Their lives become so much 'temple- 
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centred' that there is little involvement in activities outside the Nation. Abilla 
(1972: 78) quotes a Black Muslim, “Once you become a registered Muslim, 
you are automatically isolated from non-Muslim social contact, drifting away 
from former friends, associates and parents or relatives who do not belong to 
the Nation. Muslim philosophy prohibits its members from engaging in 
many activities that some Black militants enjoy such as drinking, smoking 
dancing, attending movies, and eating pork. Їп this respect, one has to 
constantly associate with the members of the Nation of Islam in order to 
remain in good standing....... Your friends must all be fellow Muslims This 
is the only way to remain in the Nation." 


The change in the official name of the ‘Nation of Islam’ to ‘the World 
Community of Islam in the West’? under WDM's leadership 1s an indication 
of an internal urge to identify the community with the orthodox Muslim 
world, to project it as a part of the international community and not as a 
segregated minority in America This 1s significant because it opens channels 
for borrowing the original Arabic linguistic terms for religious rituals and 
concepts 


From ‘Black’ to ‘Bilaltan’ 


Elijah Muhammad had succeeded in giving a prestigious connotation to 
the word ‘black’ in English He taught the Black man to take pride in his 
colour and in calling himself Black Black man was ‘the original man’ and the 
whites were ‘devils’ (Elijah Muhammad, 1965). The antagonism between the 
Black and the White provided the major source for his race-segregation 
philosophy. Since WDM has thrown the doors of the Nation open to people 
of all races and of all colours, the shift is reflected on the linguistic level also. 
The word ‘black’ has been replaced by ‘Bilalian,’ an adjective derived from 
Bilal, the personal name of a black companion of the Prophet of Islam, 
Muhammad of Arabia. Bilal was an Ethiopian slave raised in Mecca He 
was an early convert to Islam and after achieving his freedom he served the 
cause of Islam very enthusiastically He is remembered with affection through- 
out the Muslim world. 


The Black Muslims now call themselves Bildliens m their literature and 
are referred to by the same name by other Muslims The name of the weekly 
Muhammad Speaks has also been changed to the Biahanm News The word 
Bilalian has replaced ‘black’ even in the contexts where it does not qualify 
exclusively Muslims only. Our corpus has expressions like— 


Bilalian brother Bilalian children 

Bilalian women Bilalian doctors, 

Bilalian medical (contexts suggest, where necessary, 
college that they are black but not 

Bilalian journalists Muslims) _ 


Arabicrzation of the Personal Names | 


The changing of the names had started during Fard’s time when he ' 
changed EM’s second name from Pool to Muhammad. EM preached that 
Christian religion and personal names of the blacks were the relics of the 
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days of their slavery and advised his followers to get rid of their personal names. 
We find a large number of personal names with X as second name, which 
means that the person concerned has renounced his family name as the one 
given by his slave masters. 


In the later literature, we find the frequency of X's has gone down and 
Arabic second names have taken their place. Almost all the names appear- 
ing in the issues of November, 1976 of the Balan News have either their 
first or their second name an Arabic or an Anglicized Arabic name. We find 
an advertisement in the Bilalsan News :— 


* Book of Muslim Names, with cassette tapes of Arabic pronunciation of 
names" (Bilalian News, November 7, 1976) 


The process of Arabicization of names 1s a usual practice in all Muslim 
countries. Whenever a non-Muslim accepts Islam, he is expected to take an 
Arabic name. However, in some countries certain non-Arabic names have 
also got associated with Islam. But they may be considered an exception and 
not a rule. 


Change in the Spellings of Anglicized Arabic Words: 


One of the most striking features of Black Muslim English is the 
change in the spellings of the Arabic words already in use in English. An 
attempt is made to spell the Arabic words in a way to represent their Arabic 
pronunciation as nearly as possible Thus, ‘Muslim,’ ‘Muhammad’ and the 
*Qur'àn,' which for centuries had been subjected to the nativization process of 
the English pronunciation and to the vagaries of spellings of English, were 
inconsistently spelt as Moslem, Muslim, Mohammad, Mohomet, Koran, Quran 
and so on. It 15 true that this standardization of Arabic names in Black 
Muslim English has synchronized with a similar tendency in the academic 
orientalist literature produced in the West, which can be traced to a wave 
of interest in the Middle East and access to the direct sources after the oil 
boom. 


The Muslim greetings, ‘As-Salamu ‘Alaikum’ is spelt differently in 
different Muslim countries. But the spellings standardized in Black Muslim 
English literature come closer to the original Arabic expression phonetically 
and graphically. 


Adoption of Avabtc-Islamit Calendar 


The annual calendars published by the Nation have Islamic-Arabic 
names for the months according to the lunar calendar corresponding to the 
English names of the months according to the solar system. For example, 


Muharram First month of the Muslim year corres- 
ponding to Jan., 3-31, 1976. 

Safar Second month, corresponding to Feb., 
1976. 

Rabi‘ I Third month, March, 1976. 
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Similarly, in our data, we come across Jum‘a being used for Friday. 
The month of Muslim fasting ‘Ramadan’ occurs very frequently. In Indo- 
Iranian Muslim languages, it is written as, ‘Ramazan,’ bacause z is the nearest 
substitute for the Arabic emphatic consonant d, and it is ‘Ramazan’ and not 
"Ramadan' that one comes across in English press and literature produced 
in that region. 


In Muhammad Speaks, the festival celebrated immediately after the 
month of Ramadan 1s referred to as 'post-Ramadan feast,’ but in the Bilalian 
News, the Arabic name of this festival, universally used throughout the 
Muslim world, ‘‘Idu’l-fitr,’ has beenused. This clearly marks a step forward 
1n the direction of Arabicization, and toward orthodox Islamic conventions. 


Borrowing Arabic Terms for Muslim Beliefs and Rituals : 


The words for beliefs and basic tenets of Islam, prayers and rituals are 
being: directly borrowed from Arabic — Bilalan News has a special feature on 
Islamic prayers Arabic labels are given in every case. The readers are 
encouraged to remember the Arabic forms and use them in English. The 
following words current in the B. M. English may be considered to belong 
to this category— 


Salát, prayer adhan, call to prayer 

Saum, fasting wads, ablution 

Zakat, alms, poor-due sunnah, practice of the 
Prophet. 


Hajj, pilgrimage to Mecca. 


It is interesting to note here that while most of these words are common 
to all Muslim languages, the words for ‘prayer’ and ‘fasting’ in most of the 
non-Arabic Asian languages are Persian This is so because Persian served 
as the medium of Islam and as the language of culture and education of the 
rulers in most of these countries. t 

The Arabic expression In-Sha'-Allah (if God wills) Allah-o Akbar (God is 
Great), the usual expletives of orthodox Muslims, are found in our data also. 
The Muslim way of greetings, As-Salāmu ‘Alaikum is used consistently in 
speech and writing wherever the context demands. 


The use of Arabic Script in English Text. 


The urge to pick up the universally accepted traditions in the Muslim 
world has resulted in another linguistically important feature in the English 
publications of the Nation The translations of the Qur'àn in various 
Muslim languages publish Arabic text in the Arabic script alongside the 
translation. This practice is considered a safeguard against any distortion 
of the original text. The convention is responsible for promoting respect for 
the Arabic script and finally resulting in the replacement of the indigenous 
scripts by the Arabic script in other situations also. | 


We find quotations from the Qur'an in the Arabic script followed by 
English translation and in certain cases also by transliteration into Roman 
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alphabet. This convention has been adopted by the Bšlahan News and is 
conspicuously absent from the Muhammad Speaks. 


The front page of the Blaan News begins with 
em orl 4 eT 
“In the name of Allah, the most compassionate" (sic). 


All the important announcements begin with this invocation written in 
Arabic and translated into English. 


The Bilalsan News and other BM publications are interspersed with 
Arabic quotations written in the Arabic alphabet. This new tendency has 
popularized the use of Arabic script and there are beautful designs of 
Arabic caligraphy in some BM publications 


Arabic Borrowings ın Advertisements : 


The popularity of Arabic, (a tendency to borrow words from Arabic into 
English and the love for Arabic script) is fully exploited by the commercial 
advertisers The souvenir published on the Saviours’ Day, 1976, is full of 
advertisements from various commercial concerns 


Ireland's ‘Prescription Pharmacy’ has put an advertisement with a 
greeting in Arabic written in the Arabic script: — 


Anuar 442 dil $2 
May Allah grant you good health. 


The 'Salaam Sardines’ bears its name both in the Arabic as well as in 
English on :ts packing cover 


jn doc Y у” 
Sardine Brand Muslim 


Many products advertised in the Muhammad Speaks and the Ваһап News 
have partially Arabic names — 


Salaam Sardines ç Salaam Soft Drinks 
Bilalian Products Omar Soft Drinks 
Bilalian Brand Frozen Soup Islamic Jewelry 
Arabian Chicken Shahbaz Soft Drinks 


Muslim Soft Drinks 


Commercial concerns and buildings too bear Arabic constituents in their 
names :— 
Salam Corporations 
Salaam Restaurant 
Salaam Art and Culture 
Fard Building 
Shahbaz Barbar Shop, Shahbaz Dry-cleaners. 
Sometimes the names may not have a borrowed Arabic element in them; 


instead, an English word with an Arab and Islamic association may be 
used :— 
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Nile Snack Shop 
Qasis Food Mart 
Crescent Room 


Arabic Equivalents used as Captions ` 


The women's page in the Байлап News is headed by the Arabic word 
«МАЛ! ‘women’ with transliteration in Roman alphabet Anisa (sic). Similarly, 


the children's page has the Arabic caption Jule yl ‘children.’ 


Nursery Rhymes and Children's Letters 


The nursery rhymes and poems written by children from six to sixteen 
for the Ваһап News give an evidence of the quick assimilation of the Arabic 
words in English borrowed by the elders 


Transfer of Cultural Connotation and Semanitc Shift :— 


The unpleasant connotation with the word pig in other Muslim 
languages has got transferred into English as well. For example, 1n Urdu, 
‘pork-eater’ has a very bad connotation and is used as a highly provocative 
swear word. Pork is prohibited to the Black Muslims as well. Elijah 
Muhammad and now his son have been persistently preaching against the 
‘dirty habit’ of pork-eating One of the greatest sins of the Caucasian race, 
according to EM, is eating of pork ‘You are what you eat,’ says EM. The 
buttons worn by the Black Muslims show their disgust with the pig and 
‘thus the unpleasantness associated with 1ts name 


Are these Socto-linguistic Changes only Cosmetic Changes ` 


There has been a controversy going onin the orthodox Muslim circles 
regarding the true nature of the ideological change in the Black Muslims 
after EM s death. Some have dismisscd some of the observable socio-linguis- 
tic changes as ‘cosmetic changes’ unaccompanied by any serious internal 
ideological transformation. (Impact, Oct 21, 1976) 


Even this criticism 18 significant for our study of the interrelation 

- between language and society Out of the four possible different views that 

can be expressed about the relationship between language and society, 

discussed by Grimshaw (1969), our study of the Black Muslim English can 
be explained by two of the perspectives put forth by him: 


(a) BM English confirms that the ideology central to the existence of the 
Nation is responsible for shaping a new dialect of English. 


(b) BM linguistic symbols facilitate the shaping of new loyalties, building 
up new identity and thus conditioning the minds of the speakers for a change 
in a certain direction. 
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Socio-Iinguistic 


I changes E 
t 
Exposure Exposure 
to orthodox Islam to orthodox Islam 
1 
Socio-linguistic < 
changes 


The lag noticed by the orthodox Muslim critics between the slow ideo- 
logical change of the Black Muslims and the fast appearing ostentatious 
socio-linguistic changes in the B.M English, only show that they are not 
aware of the circular relationship between language and social transformation. 
Every linguistic change thatis introduced need not be a product of an 
internal ideological change The leaders may plan to introduce it purposely 
to strengthen the symbols of change. Linguistic symbols can condition the 
minds of the members of a particular society and prepare them for a change 
їп a certain direction. 


It is really interesting to notice that in their transition, while shifting 
focus from Elijah Muhammad, the self-declared messenger of Islam, to the 
Prophet of orthodox Islam, and replacing segregationist philosophy and 
claims for the black supremacy by a more open approach, linguistic symbols 
are certainly playing an important role. ` 


JVote :- While discussing the emergence of Muslim English in America, 
for technical reasons, we have focused only on the Black Muslim 
English. This has provided us a homogeneous, well-knit single 
community-base for studying the process of language change, because 
language differentiation presupposes a large scale in-group activity 
to popularize the linguistic innovations and absorb them in the daily 
language of the community. 


This is not to deny the existence of a large number of American 
born Muslims who are not associated with the Nation of Islam and 
many of whom are not black. They too are engaged in promoting the 
communicative efficiency of English as a vehicle of Islamic culture and 
ideology quite distinct from their immediate environment. Black 
Muslim English, in fact, broadly identifies the direction of the deve- 
lopment of Muslim English in America and may fuuction as a com- 
mon symbol of identity for Muslims in general. 
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LIGHT AND DARKNESS IMAGERY IN THE POETRY OF 
THE TUNISIAN POET ABU AL-QASIM ASH-SHABBI (1909-34) 


Sadok Masliyah 


HABBI' was one of the few Arab romantic poets who achieved their poetic 

success primarily through the means of simile and analogy. His metaphors 
make their points vividly and linger in the memory, as do most of his images. 
His images are functional and closely integrated with the thought. They illu- 
minate his emotions by presenting objects, ideas, or qualities which are 
associated with the subject compared. Indeed, the most distinctive charac- 
teristic of Shabbi's verse is his enthusiasm for the abstraction of ideas and 
personification of objects, which are often highly concentrated and frequent 
Another salient feature of his poetry is the use of effective light-darkness 
imagery. This important feature has been noted by some Arab writers, but 
remained unexplored.? As has been shown by one writer, Shabbi must have 
been influenced (through translations) by the romantic poetry of Wordsworth, 
Blake, and Shelley? It seems reasonable also that the excessive use of light 
imagery in the poetry of the Arab romantic poet Abü Shàdi (1892-1955), 
should have exerted a great influence on Shabbi. 

While Shabbi uses the words nr and гайт for light and darkness 
frequently, there is found, in addition, a considerable number of words which 
are related to darkness, such as "shadow," “cave,” “black,” and “night;” 
and others which refer to light-dawn, morning and so forth. A tabulation 
of light-darkness words in Shabbi’s collection of poems, Aghdnt al-Hayái 
(Songs of Life), follows: 


Dark and Darkness: Sub-total, 267 


(zalàm, zulumát, muzhm, zulmah, zulam, zalmà, dayyür, dujà—129: 
night 105; shadow 27; black'—) , 


(1) About the poet's biography see Abū al-Qàsim Каггӣ'ѕ work, ash-Shabbi, Haydtuhu wa- 


Shitruhu, ad-dar at-tünusiyyah, 1973, рр 35-45; A. Ghedira, “Essai D'Une Biographie 
D'Abü-L Qasim al-Sbàbbi," Arabica, Vl, 1959, pp 266-80, and М М Badawi, А 
Critical Introduction to Modern Arabic Poetry, Cambridge, 1975, рр 157-68 

(2) See Mustafa ‘Abd al-Latif as-Saharti’s work, Shu‘ara’ Mujaddidin, Cairo, 1959, р 109; 
“Umar Farrukh, ash-Shabbi Sha'ir al-Hubb wal-Hayár, Beirut, 1960, р. 118 and Badawi, 
А Critical Introduction, p. 168 

(3) See Hasan M. Mahmüd's article in Apollo, Vol. 3, No. 4, December, 1934, pp. 439-60. 

(4) Black and blackness are associated with pain, grief and sorrow. See examples in 
Shabbi’s collection of poems, Aghānī al-Hayát (Songs of Life), ad-dar at-tünusiyyah, 
Tunis, 1966, рр 70,8; 1341; 181: 8 ; 231: 10. 
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Light: Sub-total, 315 
(light, nar 51 and daw 44; morning 46; stars 32; flame 26; sun 19; 
rays 12; glittering 8; daylight 6; white 4) 

Shabbi utilized various kinds of light, the common daylight, sunlight, 
morning-light, star-light, and dawn. Vär is used often to refer to personal light, 
God’s divine light, and the poet’s inner light, as well as to the light of the 
Universe. It is associated with love and song, with faith and life and with 
beauty and joy alike. Daw, a synonym of ийг, is associated with life and 
hope but with pain and sorrow as well. The light emanated by the daw is 
gentle and weak ; it lacks the energy and the divinity of nir. While daw may 
be light from any source, när is light in itself or the idea of light. 

Light constitutes one of the principal elements of Shabbi’s idealized 
beloved woman. The use of light imagery 1n his verse reminds us of Platonic 
light in that it correlates the concepts of love and beauty. It is the light, 
among other things, that brings the beauty of Shabbi’s imagined beloved 
into prominence as sheis idealized when conjoined with radiance. He ascribes 
brightness to his beloved, and associates her with the freshness of morning 
and with the bright cheerful sky : 

You are sweet as dreams 
As melody, as the new morning, 
As the smiling sky, as the moonlight.$ 

He even calls her “the daughter of light” who will deliver him from a mis- 
erable and tormented world. "When he sees her a gentle light overfloods his 
soul, and while enchanted by the brightness of the woods, he idealizes her by 
using light elements: 

Let the sun and the sky adorn you 
With a throne made of beautiful light.’ 

He compares his beloved with the dawn: she is as tender and as beautiful 
as the dawn revealed to his passionate heart His love becomes divine and 
sacred when it is embraced by the gentle and sweet light of dawn.® 


For him, love is a “torch of enchanting light descended from heaven," 
but sometimes he sees it as a contrast of brightness and darkness: 


I wish I knew, Oh love 
Whether you are created of darkness or light? 


In the poem “To a Blind Musician,” hght is given а moral connotation 
when the poet, in sympathy with a blind musician, implicitly certifies the 


(5) About Plato's correlation of love and beauty see Edouard Krakowski, L'Esthetique de 
Plotin et son influence, Paris, 1929, p. 81. 


(6) Shàbbi, Aghàn?, p. 183: 1-2 

(7) Ibid., p. 232:1. 

(8) Ibid., р. 179; 12, see also рр. 77: 14; 68:1; 131: 17 136: 5; 184: 3; 186: 1; 197: 15; 
229 : 9. 


(9) Ibid., p. 20:3. 
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light accorded to the inward eye. Їп doing so, he provides an objective 
correlative to the irony that the happy man is he who possesses spiritual light, 
rather than he who has sight but no inner vision. A poem of a year later 
(1929) urges man who ''was born as free as the breeze and the moonlight” to 
free himself again and move: 


Towards the light, towards the sweet and beautiful light, 
Towards the light which is the shadow of God.!! 

Light symbolizes the good, perfection, happiness, and like Platonic 
light, it comes to symbolize life itself.!? 

Preaching the value of struggle and the importance of ambition in life, 
Shabbi draws a nature picture full of light signifying revival, joy, ambition, 
and life in the poem “The Will of Life" The earth and the whole forest 
yearn for refreshing spring. The tone of the revival is light. The seeds 

...Ask each other, where is the morning mist? 

Where 1s the magic evening? Where is the moonlight ? 
Where are the moon beams and life? 

Where is the life I yearn for? 

I longed for the light above the branches 

I longed for the shade beneath the trees.’ 


When spring comes, 
He said to the seeds Life is granted to you 
And you may live for ever through your surviving offspring, 
Light may bless you, so welcome the fertility of life-span 
He whose dreams worship light, 
Light will bless him everywhere he goes.'* 

Finally Nature is revived and ambition becomes “а flame of life. 

Also, the poet's resolution against his foes who have no compassion for 
him is achieved, among other things, by “looking at the bright sun" and 
ignoring "the gloomy shadow" and ‘ће bottom of the dark pit."!5 He is 
not afraid of them, because he is guided by an inner light: 

The light is in my heart and soul 
So why should I fear walking in the dark ?!$ 

In a moment of despair, however, he wishes he had not been given life. 
Life is represented by illuminating elements, by stars, dawn, and the light of 
the universe 


(10) bid, pp 117-18. 

(11) Ibid., p 131: 9, see also 130. 1 

(12) According to Rudolf Bultmann, light зп Plato’s Republic symbolizes life See his 
article "Zur Geschichte der Licht-Symbolik im Altertum.: Philologus: Zeitschrift für 
das klassische Altertum, XCVII, 1/2 (Wiesbaden, 1948), p. 1. 


(13) Shabbi, Aghani, pp. 242: 14, 16; 243; 1. 
(14) Ibid., p. 243: 10-12. 

(15) Ibid., p. 256 : 2-3. 

(16) Ibid., p. 257: 10. 
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I wish I had not come to this world 

And the stars did not swim around те; 

I wish the dawn did not embrace my dreams 
And the light did not kiss my eyes; 

I wish I had not ceased being —as І was— 

А free light spread over all existence !? 


The poet views also sorrow and happiness by the opposition of darkness 
and light. The sad and happy moods that Shabbi expresses through his 
poetry are represented by darkness and star-light, respectively. When he 
addresses his poetry he says: 


You are the eternal darkness of my worlds 
You are my new-born morning, 

You are my world's smiling star, 

Hiding behind the fleeing clouds." 


In the poem “Lost Yearning,” the poet seems tormented ın anticipation 
of joy that has proved short-lived. The idea of joy and grief is clearly 
depicted in light-darkness imagery. The poet identifies himself with the flower 
and says that in his salad days he used to "drink from the spring of light” and 
became light itself. But when darkness fell he was scattered and faded as 
the leaves of the flower and 


When the dawn was over, I glided 
From the heights to the bottom of the valley !? 


And ironically, he may achieve happiness by seeking light through pain 
as in the tenth stanza of "Song of Sorrow," where he says 


I am lost and perplexed 
on the path of ambiguous life. 
While I look into the face of life, 
the darkness of sorrow in the shade of pain, 
Oh I see in its eyelids a marvellous light, 
smiling and attractive ?? 


The contrast between his gloomy present and his happy bygone past is 
vividly expressed in the poem “Stream of Love " Various kinds of light- 
darkness elements are used to signify his past joy vis-a-vis his present solitude. 
His happiness 

Was under the shade of yesterday, such a beautiful yesterday 
Tt was in the beams of the moon before 1t set, 
Because the shade of the past left my fresh rose, 
And because the beautiful rose blossomed 
in the darkness of horrible night, 
Its lips dried and paled like a wounded man's 
Then night sang the song of silent grief to 1t, 


(17) Ibid., р 170: 1-3 
(18) Ibid., p. 127 - 5-6. 

(19) Ibid., p. 169: 5. 

(20) Ibid., pp. 68-72. 
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And it fell. Yesterday my life smiled like the sky 
But today my life has become like the depth of silent caves.?! 


And in the poem “The Songs of the Lost One," the same images are 
repeated using dawn, stars, morning, and sunlight to refer to his happiness: 


There were dawn, stars and seas in my heart 
uncovered by coluds, 

There were also songs and circling birds, 

Bright Spring, sweet and fair 

There was morning in my heart, and sunlight! 

And smilings, but...... alas! 

Oh how dreadful are the whirlwinds of life! 

Oh how miserable are the hearts of people! 

The dawn and stars were in my heart 

But now, everything is dark and sad 

The dawn and stars were in my heart." 


Aspects and occurrences of light like morning, sun, stars, and dawn 
suggest chiefly life, happiness and joy and enhance the light-darkness ima- 
gery Like dawn, morning is associated with spiritual light It symbolizes 
the end of the poet's sufferings and the beginning of new hopes and fresh 
hfe The rise of the morning involves changes 1n Nature as well as in the 
poet's mood It provides a parallel to the end of his painful dark night 
through the identification morning-poet, Shabbi’s morning is beautiful 
and fresh, happy and smiling Itis the new morning of life, of aspiration, 
and fresh hopes In the poem “The Songs of the Lost One," as elsewhere, 
the morning represents new hopes which he seeks : 

Oh my people! Who knows where the morning is? 
Is it beyond the sea? Or behind 

the Universe? 
Oh my people! Who knows where the 

morning is.?? 

But in the poem “The New Morning," morning puts an end to his 
spiritual wounds and ıt stands for the happy life after death : 


From behind the darkness 

And the roaring water 

The morning and spring of life 

Summoned me, 

Oh what a Summons ıt is! 

Its echoes shock my heart.?* 

The sun appears as a source of common daylight which brings cheer 

to:the Universe and nourishes the woods with its light. It shines for all 
those who may see it, Shabbi’s sun is often represented as the setting sun. 





(21) Ibid, p. 84: 9-161, 

(22) Ibid., p. 132, the first stanza. 

(23) Ibid., p. 133, the second stanza. 

(24) Ibid., p. 236: 4-7. В “аз 
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But the image of the sunset sinking into subsequent darkness suggests that it 
is not merely a description of the close of day. Shabbi’s sun setting in 
the evening is comparable to the relative opposition of his happiness and 
depression. In several poems he views the sunrise and sunset as a struggle 
between the elements of light and darkness. The poem “Remains of 
Autumn” concludes : 

The remains of daylight faded away 

The darkness of the Universe let the curtains down ?5 


Again, the ultimate result is darkness : 


And Balqis assumed the night throne, 
Then declined after stirring up the struggle, 
The night, in spite of the sun lay 

back in the wide throne ?$ 


And elsewhere, darkness is again predominant: 


Oh, the morning sang, 

Then the solemn night guttered, 
A gleaming star flashed, 

And a motionless star grew dark.? 

Shabbi’s stars, too, represent inspiration, the life source and joy. They, 
like shade, hardly gain impact in his poetry, although he calls on their 
light, at times, to disperse his loneliness and relieve his exiled soul. 

Flame, however, is embodied in Shabbi’s verse as a kind of light, but 
it occurs mainly as a consuming light. It has religious connotations,?? but 
it is only seldom associated with the flame of love.? Sorrow, grief and pain 
are viewed as “bleeding flame" that consumes joy 3° The poet's hot tears are 
compared to the heat of the flame His bleeding pain “flaps with winged 
flames" and his heart is fed by the flames of the candles. Yet the poet is 
determined to prevent the “waves of grief” from “extinguishing the blazing 
flame burning in his blood.'?! | | 

Words for dark and darkness appear in great multiplicity and are often 
used in abstractions as in “the darkness of life," “the darkness of grief," “the 
tyrant of darkness," and “the breath of fearful darkness" Darkness, in 
Shabbi’s poetry, is associated with fear and despair, with loneliness and 
misfortune, and with demons, ghosts and beasts of prey °? In the silence of 
darkness, the poet weeps and in "sad darkness" he and the lilies sing sad 
melodies. He complains to his “dark heart" and feels he is lost and 


(25) Ibid., р. 100; 9. 
(26) Ibid., p. 33: 2-4. 
(27) Ibid, p. 177° 1-3. 
(28) Ibid., p 124: 5, see also 181: 6. 
(29) Ibid., р 19: 6 and 239* 7, 247: 9, 11. 
(30) Ibid., p. 16? : 12. 
(31) Ibid., р. 257:2 
(32) Ibid., p. see examples, pp. 98: 5; 114: 4: 173; 2; 195: 17; 196; 1, 15; 216: 16; 
273 33. 
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perplexed in “a darkness of doubts " His hopes are destroyed in the “universe 
of darkness." Darkness floods all space; it envelops the Universe It 1s 
endless and independent of time ° Death attacks in the dark night riding 
“wings of silence." Although death is named in terms of darkness, it may 
bring welcome to the complexities of life: 

To death if you wish comfort of life, 

What you desire is behind the darkness of death.** 


Shabbi criticizes the darkness of human folly, especially that of his 
people who gave up the light of its life and live in humiliation. Darkness 
acquires a moral connotation when Shabbi condemns the emptiness and the 
passive attitude of his countrymen to life. In a moment of anger he screams: 


Let them live in darkness of sin 
But you (roses) live on in worthy purity.?? 
He also juxtaposes society's 1gnorance and its indiens by opposing 
light and darkness, moral death and life In an anguished poem he rebukes 
the Tunisians: 


Oh priest of darkness, 

Worshipping death... 

Denying life and light, 

You are a world, shadowed by the 
horizon of the past 

and by the eternal night of pain 36 


And in a 1930 poem he continues: 


You are a stupid soul hating light 

and wasting time in confused night.’ 
Complaining about the prevalence of social injustice, he says: 

The field is owned by the tyrant of darkness 

The meadow is inhabited by the masters.** 
When he addresses the foreign occupier, darkness by analogy is viewed as evil: 

Oh tyrant, autocrat! 

Lover of darkness, enemy of life! 

You mocked the cries of the weak 

While your hand is stained with blood.?? 

Expressions like "the eternal night of grief," “the dreadful night,” 
"night of loneliness and solitude,” "strange asthe night," “tyrant as the night,” 

are only a few metaphorical images of the poet’s preoccupation with night 


(33) Ibid, pp. 117: 4; 127- 5, 146: 1; 186: 2,6; 247: 1250 7 


(34) Ibid, р 114: 4. 

(35) Ibid., p. 224: 5 

(36) Jbid., p. 253- 9-11. 

(37) Ibid., p. 149: 8; 151: 1,3 
(38) Ibid., p. p. 229: 2. 

(39) Ibid, p. 264 1-2. 
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Yet in describing a romantic night in the woods, the poet is enchanted by the 
charm of the night and the beauty of darkness 

Shabbi’s night ıs cosmic; it extends for ever and everywhere. The night 
scenes described in many of his poems are of extremely dark night under- 
lining the endless-shapeless and deep night of the poet’s vain search for a 
place in his world. Thus, the nights lose their physical aspect of darkness 
and gain a unique spiritual significance. Shabbi’s nights are usually starless, 
and hence the light coming from the few night stars serves, in fact, to define 
the vastness of the immensely dark nights In the image of night there is an 
alliance of horror and silence. The poet, too, ıs obscured by the long 
tranquil night in which he reflects on life and dreams of lost happiness Yet 
these dreams are “torn by the night” and his “‘twilight is mantled by the 
intense darkness of night." His heart 1s a dark night and cave 


The indifference of the night to the poet’s misfortune and sufferings is 
well illustrated in the poem ‘‘Song of Thunder.” In the silence of night, 
the thunder “sang a song,” “swaggering noisily” in the valley The poet asks 
the night whether the thunder's song yearns for and mourns the sad soul, 


But the night remained still and motionless. 
Silent like a desert plant, without an echo.*! 


Although light-darkness imagery is fugitive and not developmental 
throughout any one poem, it is evident that it ıs a forceful and highly 
frequent motif in Shábbi's verse. Shabbi achieved most of his motifs through 
an interplay of hght and darkness imagery, whose intensity and consistence 
made them extremely useful symbols of various oppositions: of good and evil, 
of joy and sorrow, of knowledge and ignorance, and of life and death. 


(40) See the poem Ayyuhá al-Layl, 1bid., pp. 75-79. 
(41) Ibid., p. 40: 7-8. 


SIR SAYYID AHMAD KHAN, 1817-98, AND HIS THEOLOGICAL 
CRITICS: THE ACCUSATIONS OF ‘ALI BAKHSH KHAN 
AND SIR SAYYID’S REJOINDER 


Christian W. Troll 


HE study of the opposition to outstanding reformers or innovators is easily 
neglected or even considered of little interest. It has aptly been called 
the stepchild of the history of 1deas 


The classical biographer of Sir Sayyid, Altaf Husain Hali (1837-1914), 
does pay attention to the opposition to his ‘hero.’! Nevertheless, the data 
he presents are sketchy and little analysed. The subject needs much further 
study. One would like to have a more exact picture of the varying and 
evolving character of the opposition to the social, educational and, above 
all, theological ideas of Sir Sayyid 


A relatively early and quite outspoken critic was Sayyid al-hàjj Maulwi 
‘Ali Bakhsh Khan Sharar of Bada’iin (1821/22-1884).* We present here the 
thirty tenets he formulated and attributed to Sir Sayyid, together with the 
latter’s reply to them. ‘Ali Bakhsh Khàn's criticism of Sir Sayyid is distin- 
guished by its comprehensiveness. Its formulation in tenets forced, as it were, 
Sir Sayyid to reply to it point for point. 

Another interesting aspect of this controversy is that ‘Ali Bakhsh Khan— 
like his contemporary Sayyid Imdad al-‘Ali, another outspoken critic of Sir 
Sayyid—belonged more or less to the same social, cultural and even pro- 
fessional class as Sir Sayyid. ‘Ali Bakhsh Khan, lke Sir Sayyid, had 
acquired elements of the ‘modern’ learning that was rapidly spreading at 
that period in the North-Western Provinces through government and missio- 
nary educational institutions He had joined the service of the Government 
of India and, finally rose, like Sir Sayyid, to the position of a Sessions 
Judge (Sadr-e Sudür). Both men, when in the early 1860's stationed together 
in Ghazipur, founded a school there But whereas Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
established the English medium Victoria Government High School for 
the teaching mainly of modern subjects, 'Ali Bakhsh Khàn founded a 
madrasah where the classical Islamic disciplines were to be taught through 
the medium of Arabic and Urdu. . 


(1) Cf. the chapter Reformation ki mukhalifat in part two of Halr's Hayat-i Jawid. 


(2 Cf Àl4 Ahmad Surür's informative biographical essay Sir Sayyid ke ek mukhalif: 
Maulwi ‘Ali Bakhsh Khan Sharar, in Na'e aur Purane Ghir2gh (Lucknow | Idárah-1 Furogh-i 
Urdu, 1955), pp. 115-40 and Tadhkirah-i ‘Ulama’-i Hind, ed. M. Ayyub Qàdiri (Karachi: 
Pak. Hist. Soc., 1961), p. 344. 
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It was Sir Sayyid's essay Adam ki Sarguzasht (The Story of Adam), 
printed in Tahdhib al-Akhlág in May 1872, which aroused ‘Ali Bakhsh 
Khàn to oppose Sir Sayyid publicly. In his article Sir Sayyid had 
given a purely allegorical and rationalistic interpretation of the paradise 
story. In Sahab al-Thágib,' his first tract against Sir Sayyid, ‘Ali Bakhsh 
Khan argued that behind Sir Sayyid’s denial of the external existence of satan, ' 
jns, the seven heavens, paradise and so on, there lies a mistaken assessment of 
the finality and theologicalrelevance of modern western science. Experience 
shows, ‘Ali Bakhsh maintained, that the results of scientific investigation 
are subject to constant change whereas we know in faith that the truth of 
the Qur'àn remains unchanged. 


Both, ‘Ali Bakhsh Khan and Sir Sayyid fail to envisage the existence of 
different levels of the truth of the Qur'anic message. For them the revealed 
text and the clearly established truths of science refer to the same kind of 
truth, namely factual, descriptive truth about an objective world, and there- 
fore cannot contradict each other. 


But in distinction from ‘Ali Bakhsh Khan, Sir Sayyid attaches to the 
results of the modern natural sciences, notwithstanding the empirical, 
inductive method on which they are based, full demonstrative value. And 
since the ‘author’ of both demonstrative truth and scriptural truth is the 
one God, they cannot conflict. If, however, thejapparent meaning of Scripture 
conflicts with demonstrative conclusions, it must be interpreted metaphori- 
cally. 

In the same tract 'Ali Bakhsh Khàn exposes Sir Sayyid's uncritical and 
imprecise use of the term nature. Throughout his writings Sir Sayyid suggests 
a consensus of ‘naturalist philosophers. But it hardly exists. Sir Sayyid, 
*Ali Bakhsh demands, ought to be much more specific in his reference to 
western thought. 


In a second and even longer tract, entitled T2'idal-Islám? ‘Ali Bakhsh 
mounts а comprehensive attack against the whole of Sir Sayyid's religious 
teaching. The tract takes into account all relevant writings of Sir Sayyid 
up to the end of 1873, the date of its publication and culminates in the thirty 
tenets which we mentioned. Sir Sayyid's answer to these appeared a little 
less than a year later in Tahdhib al-Akhlag under the title 'Refuting false 
accusations.' 

The texts translated do not need much comment. ‘Ali Bakhsh’s apodictic 
and polemical tone elicited on Sayyid Ahmad Khan's side an equally polemic 
and at times ironical answer in a remarkable vivid Urdu style. "There is 
little care for argument but the basic positions of Sir Sayyid do come clearly 
to the fore. Certainly, the fifteen principles submitted by Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan to the “Шат@ of Saharanpur and Muhammad Qasim Nanotawi's 
weighty discussion of them carry more theological weight than the present 


(3) S m Maqālāt-i Sir Sayyid, ed. M, Ismáà'il Panipati (Lahore, 1962 ff.), vol. x, pp. 
38 ff. 


(4) Lucknow: Newal Kishore, 1289/1873. 202 pp., lith. 
(5) Lucknow. Newal'Kishore, Ramadan 1290/1873. 202 pp. lth. 
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writings $ So does perhaps the exchange of letters between Mahdi Ali Khan 
(ie, Nawab Muhsin al-Mulk) and Sir Sayyid on a restricted number of 
theological questions? Nevertheless, ‘Ali Bakhsh Khan's thirty tenets have 
the merit of selecting the key points from Sayyid Ahmad Khün's early 
writings. ‘Thus it helps us to spot the main areas of friction between a 
‘frozen’ ' Ash'arite theology and Sayyid Ahmad Khan's neo-Mu'tazilism, or 
perhaps more precisely, his neo-falsafah. 


Tenets 1-7 : Purity of tauhīd and God's true creatorship. 

Tenets 8-9 &: Nature of prophethood and of the scriptures in the 
11-12 context of modern rationalism and naturalism. 

Tenet 10  : Angels and Satan. 

Tenet 13  : Resurrection and future life. 

Tenet 14 :- Human freedom and divine omnipotence. 


Tenets 15-18: Shari‘ah and ий al-fiqh. 
Tenets 19-30: Single disputed questions pertaining to Law and Creed. 


THIRTY TENETS ATTRIBUTED TO SAYYID AHMAD KHAN By ‘ALI BAKHSH 
Kuan IN “T'A'ID AL-ISLAM? 


Let it be known that the writings of the gentleman [i.e., Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan] contain the noble tenets which we state here in detail. 


Farst Tenet: [The world is from eternity : God is not Creator out of nothing] 


The original matter (as/? máddah) of the world exists from eternity to 
eternity, cannot be annihilated and is a necessary concomitant (/2zim) of 
the Essence of the Most High and is the Essence of the Creator itself. 
Furthermore, it is an attribute of the [divine] Essence and the attributes 
are identical with the Essence and the Essence with the attributes. [It 
follows from there that] inevitably the divine Essence has no antecedence 
over the matter of the existence of the world. Аз the divine Essence has 
no antecedence over the other attributes, in the same way it has none over 
the world. Although a change of individuations may appear, yet the 
original existence of the world which is imperishable, is identical with the 
[divine] Essence. So the Essence of the Most High cannot be the Creator 
of the original matter of the world nor has it the power to annihilate it 
because no necessary concomitant (/é@zim) has the power to remove that to 
which it is necessary concomitant (жайт) nor has existence (hasti) the 
power to reduce itself to non-existence. 


(6) Urdu text of the 15 principles ın Magalat-i Sir Sayyid, vol. x, pp. 102-105. English 


translation in the forthcoming study: C W. Troll, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan: A Reinter- 
pretation of Muslim Theology (New Delhi; Vikas, 1977) M. Qasim Nünotawi's reply 
Tasfiyat al-‘aq@’ id (Deoband : Kutubkhanah-i I'záziyah, n.d.). 32 pp hith. 


(7) Collected and printed in Mukatabat al-khullan, ed. M. ‘Uthman Magbül (Aligarh: 
Matba-'1 Ahmadi, 1915). 


(8) (Lucknow, Newal Kishore, 1873), pp. 24-34 (Urdu). 
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Second Tenet: [Second causes and Cause of causes] 


The divine Essence is not the sufficient (tãmmah) cause of the existence 
of everything. Rather, the first cause (“lat-z awwal) is only the cause of a 
first effect (ma‘lul-1 awwal). Whatever further effects come afterwards, they 
will all be established by their own respective cause, in other words, the 
cause of each effect (ma‘lil) will be established [only] by the cause of causes 
(being) in conjunction with a second cause [Thus] inevitably the divine 
Essence will be established as the deficient (nagisah) and not the sufficient 
cause of everything. Thus to call the Creator of everything the Essence of 
Most High, will in reality be an error although figuratively it may prove to 
be correct. 


Third Tenet: [The world cannot perish] 


Since the original existence of the matter of the world is imperishable 
and since it is the divine Essence itself, therefore it is essentially impossible 
for it to perish on the Day of Resurrection and [the word of God] 'Everyone 
that is thereon will pass away’ [Q. 55, 26] will not turn out to be true. 


Fourth Tenet: [Divine Essence composed of matter and non-matter] 


The original matter of the existence of the world has the capability and 
ability (saldhiyat o gábiliyat) to [make appear] individuations and changes, 
otherwise the coming into appearance of bodies of existing things would 
become impossible [to explain] because it cannot be denied that the world 
is material. Thus inevitably the Essence of the Most High is material or, 
say, is composed of matter and non-matter or is the locus (makali) of matter 


Fifth Tenet : (Identity of divine Essence and attributes] 


The Essence of the Most High is identical with the attributes and the 
attributes turn out to be identical with the Essence and the meaning of 'One 
Essence' is not such that it can be counted. So, the concept of the attributes 
will likewise be one and the same and will be uncountable and thus it will 
prove to be mistaken to say that the concept of the attributes is distinguished 
and differentiated in itself. In this way the true nature of [the attributes of] 
knowledge, power, etc , will be really one and the same (muttahid al-hagiqat). - 


Sixth Tenet : [Divine Essence bound to the law of nature] 


The Essence of the Most High is bound to the law of nature, that is, to 
nature. He has not now the option to break, change or alter what He has 
determined. Rather, this has become relatively impossible (mumiani‘ bil- 
ghair) [as against mumtani' fi nafsthi—absolutely impossible] for Him. 


Seventh Tenet : [More than one Cause of causes is possible] 


А second Cause of causes of а [possible] second world is not a rational 
impossibility. Although we cannot reach the level of certainty that it does 
exist, because it does not appear before our eyes, yet still the doubt (shwubhah) 
[regarding the existence] of a second Cause of causes cannot vanish (22"/ 
nahin hosakia). 
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Eighth Tenet. [Nature of prophethood, its necessity and finality] 


There is no other guide than reason and the goodness or evil of all things 
and injunctions (ahkám) is established by reason and not by the revealed law. 
Therefore, given the existence of the law of nature (gànün-i qudrat) that is, 
nature, there is no necessity for the sending of prophets because prophets are 
only men who state the conditions (Аййй) of nature, neither do they bring 
anything themselves nor do they teach [anything] against nature. In short, 
we can say: The prophets—peace be upon them !—understand the law of 
nature (rather) better than the naturalist philosophers. And yet, even then, 
only at the particular time when they were sent, not in this age which is that 
of the progress of the sciences, where there are hundreds of thousands of 
naturalists, who are themselves prophets Among the prophets of London 
there were Addison and Steele? Thus to be 'the seal of prophethood? will 
not be true of the last prophet in time [i e., Muhammad will not be truly ‘the 
seal of the prophets']. | 


Ninth Tenet : [Prophetic miracles and the law of nature] 


It is impossible that any event should occur against the law of nature. 
Therefore it would not be right to believe in the miracles of the prophets. 
Because it is not consistent with the law of nature that the wooden staff of 
Moses should become a serpent or that in addition to the usual things, such 
things should rain down from heaven as are mentioned in the heavenly 
books and that the river Nile should, by striking a wooden staff, split into 
two separate parts and become dry for the one people and become a river 
again for the other and that manna and quails should come down. It is 
not consistent with the laws of nature that coolness in the midst of fire 
should be brought into existence for Abraham or that a she-camel should be 
born from a stone and thàt wind, mountain and birds, things not possessing 
reason, should come under the spell of a prophet and that jinns and devils 
who do not even exist in the external world, should be obedient to Solomon. 
It is not consistent with the law of nature that angels, who do not have an 
external existence, who are the bodily forces (quwã -i jismáni insán ke) of 
man, should take on the form of man and be present near prophets or the 
Virgin Mary should become pregnant other than in nature's way and that 
the baby, only one day old, should talk like a perfectly reasonable human 
being, yes, and even claim to be a prophet and that he should make birds of 
clay ànd blow life into them and that they should become birds of a particular 
excellence. It is not consistent with the law of nature that a dead rise from 
the dead and that by the prayer of a prophet thesun should halt, that a very 
small amount of food should satisfy the need of a great number of people 
and that still so much [food] should be left over. Further, that defeat should 
be inflicted upon fighting unbelievers by a handful of dust, that he [the 
Prophet] could make predictions and do other such miracles. 


(9) Refers to the two famous English essayists Joseph Addison (1672-1719), and Richard 


Steele (1672-1729) to whom Sir Sayyid had referred as ‘the prophets of London’ in an 
article in Tahdhib al-akhlag. 
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Since all these things are such as to break the whole law of nature, it 1s 
impossible that they should have happened "Therefore, neither are these 
miracles genuine (sahth) nor is their account in whatever heavenly book 
( kitàb-i ásmán?) it may be. Because the word of God must conform to His 
action. Furthermore, if a miracle is defined as the coming about of a thing 
which is totally against human reason, over which no human being would have 
power and which would be unlike [what] magic, juggling, enchantment or 
practical skill [produces], unlike a thing some person besides the prophet 
could likewise do, something, the rules of which would be determined or 
could be acquired by teaching and learning or which, although not under- 
standable to the people at present, yet will be disclosed later to have been 
performed according to a certain rational rule or [to have come about] by 
influences and special qualities of things or by constellations and special 
features of stars [in short : if a miracle is defined thus]—then such a miracle is 
clearly no miracle (lit. null and void). Thus, if the miracles of the pro- 
phets are accepted, one has to admit them against all rational theology 
('aqhyat) and that is in no way admissible Inevitably the prophets have 
to be considered to have been naturalist philosophers only. Especially 
Muhammad, the Messenger of God, who was above all one who spread 
natural bounty (faid). Exactly for this reason he was illiterate, namely, so 
that no inclination would come upon him in any other manner than that of 
nature. 


\ 


Tenth Tenet’ [Existence of angels and Satan] 


"Angels" means human powers (quwd’-i insdni) and “prostration” (sijdah) 
total obedience. Satan does not exist. He was only a rebellious power in 
the body of Adam. The narrative of the Qur'an refers only to this [i.e., 
Satan as a rebellious power]. 


Eleventh Tenet: [Qur'an and Qur'an exegesis] 


]t is permitted to state one's opinion without consideration for the 
principles of exegesis, the words of the famous exegetes and the ‘occasions’ 
of the revelation of the Qur'ànic verses (Sha'n-: nuzül-i Qur'an). The 
meanings of the Опгап, in so far as they are against nature and falsafah 
have—^0lens volens—to accord with what nature and falsafah say By far the 
foremost means of producing certainty are the pronouncements of European 
philosophy. Verses of the Qur'àn which are not in accordance with them 
have to be harmonized with them as far as possible. The sayings of the 
exegetes are unreliable, they have been taken from the Jews and although the 
word of God is [word by word] recited revelation (wahy тайй), yet it totally 
resembles the speech of man. Conceits of eloquence (mikat al-baldghat), 
intimation of the text (ishárat al-nass) , the conclusive determination of the text 
(dalalat al-nass) and the fine distinctions (barikiyán) stated by the doctors of 
the law and exegetes are all pointles. Ошу Sayyid [Ahmad Khan] is able 
to understand the language of the bedouins. No word of the Glorious 
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Qur'an has been abrogated for recitation (mansitkh al-hiláwah).!? The injunc- 
tions (ahkdm) that have been abrogated are not in reality abrogated, rather 
there has been a change of injunction (tabdīl-ı hukum) through the change of 
circumstances. Whenever some necessity like that of the earlier time when 
the injunction was 1n force should occur again, then one will act again 
according to the earlier 1njunction In short, no statute of a verse was 
abrogated (In Khutubat-à Ahmadiyah this tenet is stated in detail.) 


Twelfth Tenet: [Tahrif] 


There is firm belief in Тайтай and 1551 which in our times are соттош 
known as the Old and the New Testaments and which are called the Bible. 
No textual alteration (¢ahrif-i lafzi) has occurred in it. All of it 1s sound 
and correct True, Jews and Christians pracuse alteration in meaning 
(tahrif-i ma‘nawi), Yet the reproach of textual alteration does not belong 
here, We have the very same text which Prophet Ezra has put together 


Thirteenth Tenet: [Al-ma'àd] 


The resurrection of the bodies, the annihilation of the world, the 
blowing of the trumpet, the bridge and balance, paradise and hell-fire, 
hür-s (slave girls) and palaces and ghilman (slave boys), the rivers and trees 
of paradise, the zaqgūm-ı jahannum (infernal tree)" and the nourishment of 
the people in hell-fire—all of this is antithetical to the things perceived by the 
senses of the falasifah [ie , all of it falls outside of what is accepted as real 
by the philosophers] and also against natural theology, and to hold for certain 
things that cannot be perceived by the senses is foolish. ` If for this very reason 
the external existence of Iblzs (the devil) is not accepted, then all the things 
just mentioned likewise are not predicated as real themselves (apni hagigat 
par mahmul nahin hain) They have rather only been stated in order to 
frighten the ignorant and with a view to excite and intimidate by [depicting] 
conditions of discomfort and joy in metaphorical language The statutes 
and ideas (ahkdm aur khaydlat) concerning the last things hinder progress 
One should not take them as certain. The punishment in the grave also 
is not a real punishment but rather a figurative punishment No article 
of faith concerning the hereafter which goes against the rational sciences 
is acceptable. 


Fourteenth Tenet [Free choice and divine compulsion] 


Man is free [lit. an agent of free choice] (mukhtdr) ın all his actions 
The doctrine [of man being suspended] between divine compulsion and 
[his own] free choice (baia *l-jabr wa "l-tkhtvyáy) is wrong 


(10) Cf. T.P. Hughes, 4 Dictionary of Islam (London, 1885) р 520 The Tafsir-1 ‘Azizi by 


ce 


Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Dihlawi distinguishes three meanings of the term mansákh- 1. A 
verse removed from the Qur'an, 2. An injunction abrogated, but the letters remain, 
3. Verse and injunction removed. Our term here conveys the second of these meanings. 


(11) Jbid., p 702. For this whole tenet cf 5. el-Saleh, La vie future selon le Coran, 
(Paris: J Vrin, 1971). 
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Fifteenth Tenet: [Reliability of hadith] 


No hadtih—be it taken from the six classicalcollections or from others—is 
worthy of firm belief (ga@bil-1 yagin) Even if a hadith has been established 
as sound in the view of the traditionists and the scholars of the faith one 
must not believe that it 1s the word of the apostle. Therefore it 1s wrong to 
act according to any hadith or to declare anything sunnat- nabawi. 


Sixteenth Tenet: [Imã] 


The consensus of the Community (:má'-« ummat) or the following of the 
majority of the Muslims (t/£bàa'-; 7amhur-t muslimin) or taking the authority 
of an ‘dlim is wrong (be 74h). А consensus of opinion ıs not provable. 


Seventeenth Tenet [Taglid and [jtshdd] 


To consider the и$й1-1 figh and the independent judgement of the mujtahids 
and the analogous reasonings of the imams of religion and the doctrine 
of [legal] stoning as true is a mistake, 1s darkness and going astray (zulmat o 
zalalat) 2 To imitate blindly (229/24 karna) any human being is unbelief 
and associationism The Muslims have made, as 1t were, many imams their 
God and have observed the customs established by them and their inventions 
(muhdathat) and innovations and have understood them firmly to be juris- 
prudence (figh) and injunctions of the religious law. Yet to conform to 
them is unbelief and causes God’s anger Be they companions or members 
of his family (akl-ı bait)—may God be pleased with them all!—or the. four 
Imams—none of them must be blindly followed. Every person possesses 
freedom of opinion He can form a personal opinion on whatever teaching 
he wants. However much a teaching may have become one of the generally 
accepted teachings of the majority of Muslims it 1s proper to oppose it. 


Exghteenth Тепеі` [The injunctions of the revealed Law and reason and 
nature] 


No tenet of the shari'ah is acceptable which does not correspond to 
nature and the modern rational sciences (*ulitm-: jadidah-i ‘agliyah) , because the 
goodness and badness (hasan wa qabh) of all things is founded on reason ('agit), 
not on the religious Law (shar‘t). One must not choose a madhhab or follow 
somebody blindly in a teaching in consideration of somebody's order or prohibi- 
tion. Even the prophets do not bring a new commandment but rather only 
cause one to believe existing natural things (507 maugüdát-i nechariyah ka pagin 
dilate hain). ‘Their precept 'is worthy of acceptance in consideration of 
its accord with nature, and if it does not accord with nature then it is not. 
And whatever the Messenger of God—peace be upon him--has said or practised 
without revelation by way of his own opinion (ари rZ'e se), is also not 
fit to be (gàbil-i itf1ba'), for instance, there did not exist any precept (hukm) 
regarding slavery and thus the mere practice or word of the Prophet is not 
sufficient to make slavery permissible because this action belongs to those 
actions that are within the category of what is opposed to nature. 


(12) In early and Qur’anic Arabic the root z-l-m often conveys the sense of the root b-gh-y 
(rebellion). Cf. T. Izutzu, Ethico- Religious Concepts in the Qur'án (Montreal: McGill, 
1966), p. 147, fn. 14. 


` 
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Nineteenth Tenet: | Military conquests and jihad] 


Many military conquests happened and many verses of the Qur’an and 
traditions have come down concerning hdd (Jihad fi sabil Allah). AM of 
them have the meaning that one gaum should kill the other as there was, for 
instance, a war between Germany and France or as the Russians fought a 
battle and managed to occupy Bukhara and Khiwah !? There is no difference 
between the wars of civilised peoples and 7:hád 


Twentieth Tenet: [Value and status of the strah literature] 


The Strat-t Hishami and Ibn Ishaq, etc ‚!* are all nonsense, comparable 
to Thousand and One Nights and the Mahabharata 


Twenty-first Tenet : [Value and status of traditional religious scholarship] 


Whatever books concerning Hadith, tafsir, figh and usWl are studied 
today are of use only to corrupt religion and morals and to ruin this life and 
the next. Therefore their use in teaching deserves to be stopped completely 


Twenty-second Tenet: [Modern sciences and Islam] 


When from the study of the modern sciences or of English it should 
become evident that the religion of Islam may [thereby] be weakened then 
one must leave the religion of Islam and not the sciences mentioned. In 
order to preserve the beliefs of Islam one must not teach religious books in 
company with the modern sciences — Rather, all these books are not worth 
reading and are simply useless 


Twenty-third Tenet’ [The injunctions of the Qur'an alone must be followed] 


Only the explicitly revealed injunctions of the Quran can be 
accepted, on condition that they accord with nature and the modern 
sciences. Otherwise, all the remaining precepts are not fit to be used in 
argument And it is futile to make the admission into paradise conditional 
upon good deeds. “We have believed' alone is sufficient. 


Twenty-fourth Tenet : [Which actions make a person an unbehever] 


Any action however much it may be one of the distinctive signs of kufr, 
as for instance, 


to deny the prophethood of the former prophets or the earlier heavenly 
books, or the existence of the angels or—God forbid!—to pollute the holy 
Qur'an with urine or stool or throw the holy Qur'an into it or to declare 
what is halál harám and what is латат halal, contrary to the clear teaching 
of the revealed text or, to prostrate before an idol, to put on the belt (zunnár)? 
or to put the Hindu sectarian sign on the forehead or,—God forbid !—to 
abuse a prophet or to deny the coming of paradise, hell and resurrection. or 
to deny the constituent elements of din, nevertheless no such action does render 
a man a Aáfir. 


(13) An important town in Central Asia. Our text wrongly spells Khiwa. 


(14) Refers to the famous early biographers of the Prophet Ibn Ishaq (d. around 767 A.D.) 
and Ibn Hishàm (d 834 A D ). Strat Кази! Allah. 


(15) The distinctive mark of Middle Eastern Christians, Jews and also the Persian Magi. 
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Simply to acknowledge God as the Cause of causes and to consider the 
Prophet an outright naturalist and to maintain true friendship with men of 
every qaum is pure Islam, and to such a measure that by accepting it one 
will be a Muslim. What exceeds this is not proved, 1s innovation, darkness 
and error whether it is considered [to fall under the category of] worship 
(“badat) or custom ('adat). 


Twenty-fifth Tenet [The binding character of religious duties in the light 
of reason and human nature] 

No worship (“badat) is sound which weakens the bodily powers or 
impedes the flowering of nature or which would not be according to nature. 
Therefore the abandoning of this world, asceticism, mortification ofthe flesh, 
night vigils, fasting, abundance of supererogatory prayers and so on, sessions 
of the remembering of God (adhkar), Sufi rituals and daily lessons from the 
Qur'an as they are common and customary—all of this is useless And 
also, only that will be accepted as [legally] forbidden and allowed which is 
not against the rational sciences and nature. To perform one's religious 
duty (fard) alone is sufficient, the rest is nonsense. And duty is as much as 
1s extremely easy and what does not cause inconvenience for the soul (nafs) of 
man nor impede the flowering of the [natural] forces. As, for example, 
the thirty-day fast during the month of Ramadan, too, will not be laid 
down as a duty during the hot season, because it will render the faculties of 
the body weak and this is against nature. А little alcoholic drink which 
does not make one drunk or gambling if it 15 within a limit should not be 
considered лайт Or it will not be Zarám and forbidden to make corpo- 
real representations as a memento The act of enslavement which is against 
nature will be harám ; though many Qur'ànic verses and traditions exist [to 
back it], yet none of them is acceptable and metaphorical interpretation 
(ta’wil) needs to be applied to them. In short, regarding religious duty—/alal 
and harám—the general rule is whether the accord with nature and the modern 
sciences remains observed, and not simply whether it was commanded or 
prohibited In the holy Qur'an [from among the five constituent elements 
of din] only the words $аЇ@ and zakát are found There isno further elucida- 
tion as to how a full rak'at of ritual prayer should be performed and at what 
exact time and there is also no [relevant] ЛаФйЛ of decisive and certain 
character. Also, neither the practice of the Companions nor their consensus 
nor their saying : we practised 1 thus at the time of the Messenger, or this 
practice is sunnal, are worthy of acceptance The independent reasonings 
(ajtıhādīyãt) of the [great] doctors of the Law (mujtahidin) must not even be 
mentioned When the complete form (pir? ѓар) is not found іп any 
mutawatir al-lafz hadith [V e., word for word reliable tradition]! which backs 
firm belief —then it is not necessary to find out from among different tradi- 
tions the one that is preferable and the one that is inferior—or to inquire 
into the abrogating and abrogated one or to choose the strong as compared 
to the weak one or to harmonize different narratives. Just as in Khutubdt-i 


(16) Lit, meaning : following in uninterrupted succession. Murawátir ‘applies to a tradition 
with so many transmitters that there could be no collision, all being known to be 
reliable and not being under any compulsion to lie." EI?, Vol. 3, p. 25 (art. Hadith). 
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Ahmadwah the genuine event of the [Prophet's] Ascension (mi‘va7) has been 
demed on the grounds that the fact of а difference in word and meanings 
between the traditions narrating the Ascension of the Prophet, that is, between 
‘sound’ and ‘weak’ narratives is sufficient for denying the validity ofthe genuine 
event of the Ascension Exactly in the same way, if one adopts the customary 
and commonly practised [way of] prayer then this means adopting darkness 
and the error of ¢aglid and pure kufr. Salat, taken independently [i e., without 
regard to the meaning given to it later], means only to say bidding prayers. 
These alone are sufficient for fulfilling one's religious duty. The present 
established structure of the five-fold ritual prayer is a following of invented 
principles and of a novel figh, of fabricated traditions and of rejected ijma‘ 
and the name for that is kufr There remains the alms-tax (zakát). To fix 
its amount as the fortieth part of property and to have the fatwã-s of juris- 
prudence filled up with problems relating to it, is the same darkness, error, 
unbelief and associationism In the Qur'àn the word zaká?is found. So 
much, and not more, is revealed text (%ass). For the rest, understand the 
same exposition that was given above on ritual prayer to apply here. The 
hag) to the (house of the) Ka'bah was [a religious duty] only in those former 
days. Today the two holy cities are full of khdjasard@-s (eunuchs). Slave 
girls and slave boys are sold and innovations and novelties are abundant. 
Better than to go there is to go to London and to other European countries 
where there live the 'a/zn-s of the new sciences and the naturalist gentlemen 
with seventy lakhs followers [lit. members] To go into the (house of the) 
Ka'bah will mean to perform the throwing of the stones, whilst Ibhs does 
not even exist; 1t will mean kissing the black stone the virtues of which, as 
related in traditions, are against nature Thus, to practise prayer and 
almsgiving in a summary manner, such as reason accepts it, is sufficient. 


Twenty-sixth Tenet: [Seven heavens in the Qur'an] 


The Qur'ànic verse “He created seven heavens in harmony’ [cf. О. 67,3] 
does not mean seven heavens It is rather in disagreement with modern 
sciences. 


Twenty-seventh Tenet: [Development of the embryo according to the Qur'an] 


The sequence in the genesis of a man from the sperm to the baby is 
revealed in the Qur'an and the exegetes have explained the meaning of it. It is 
against the modern sciences and therefore unacceptable. 


Twenty-erghth Tenet: [Eating of strangled fowl] 


It 1s not explicitly forbidden in the Qur'àn to eat the flesh of strangled 
animals Therefore it is allowed The arguments of the exegetes and 
doctors of religious Law regarding its prohibition are not acceptable. It is 
therefore permitted to eat strangled fowl with Christians. 


Twenty-ninth Tenet: [Polygamy and monogamy] 
It is forbidden to have more than one wife in marriage. 
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Thirtueth-Tenet: [Bodily Ascension and the ‘splitting of the breast’] 


[The belief in] the bodily Ascension (mi‘raj-1 jismant) is unfounded 
(be asl). The al-Aqsà mosque had only appeared in a dream, nothing more. 
The miracle of the ‘splitting of the Prophet’s breast,’ too, is without founda- 
tion and so on with further beliefs and maxims. 


Now, surely, no doubt has remained that he [Sayyid Ahmad Khan] 1s 
a supporter of the religion of nature (mullat-1 nechartyah) and an opponent 
of the way of Islam. He may say what he likes in order to please ignorant 
Muslims—but there is no difference whatsoever between his utterances and 
the tenets of the naturalist philosophers.!? 


(17) Sir Sayyid's rejoinder will be published in the January issue, It will make his religious 
stance clear to orthodox Muslims. 


NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


ISLAM AND THE MODERN WORLD, 
(An international Islamic Quarterly), Maiden 
Issue, Vol. I, March 20, 1977, Office of 
Publications: Islam and the Modern World, 
G.P.O. Box: 351, 16-A Larmmi Street, 
Dacca 3, Bangla Desh Annual subscrip- 
tion: U.S. $ 8/— single copy US $ 2/- 


"Islam and the Modern World,” a quarter- 
ly journal from the new-born state of Bangla 
Desh, 18 a valuable addition to the number 
of journals dedicated to the study of [slam 
The distinctive feature of the journal is that 
1t 1s mainly concerned with promoting har- 
monious relations between Islam and other 
religions. To achieve this purpose it lays 
emphasis on the fundamentals of Islam 
which embody its spirit and pays scant 
attention to its form in shaping which environ- 
menta] and historical factors have taken part 
The trend of the articles isin the same 
direction Dr Huzayyin. has contributed 
an illuminating article on the fundamentals 
of Islam He points out that Islam lays equal 
emphasis on faith and action Faith in the 
unity of God and brotherhood of man has 
inspired the Muslims to build up a glorious 
civilization. wherein. the equality of all 
human beings 15 not merely а cherished 
dream but a reality. He focuses his atten- 
tion on the universality of Islam and asserts 
that 115 message 15 not for any particular 
race but for all теп It is not ethno-centric 
but cosmo-centric 


An effective way of promoting uader- 
standing between  adherents of different 
religions 1s to engage them in a dialogue in 
which each strives not to convince the other 
but to understand his point of view and 
lends a sympathetic ear to the opponent's 
arguments. The journal rightly devotes 
considerable space to detailed accounts of 
Christian-Muslim dialogues held in Indo- 
nesia and Tripoli. In these accounts interest 
is focused not on who won In the verbal 
contest but on who brought the two parties 


closer to each other A factor which is 
operating 1n favour of inter-religious accord 
is the realisation. that all religions face a 
common enemy їп communist atheism 
Toynbee maintained that the factor ts 
working not in favour of any particular 
institutional religion but in favour of religion 
as such 


We wish the journal success and hope 
that it will pursue its ocjectives of promoting 
interreligious harmony steadfastingly and 
will not be tempted into tbe barren field of 
acrimonious controversy over trivial and 
peripheral matters 


M SALAHUDDIN 


* * * 


MAKHDOOM ‘ALI MAHA'IMI—LIFE 
AND WORKS, by Abd'ur Rahman Parwaz 
Islahi; published by Naqsh-e-Kokan Publica- 
tion Trust, 44, Jail Road East Bombay-9, 
demy size, pp 312, bound Price Rs 16/- 


India has produced In the past great 
scholars of Arabic and Persian, who have 
achieved international fame Опе of these 
great Indian scholars was Makhdoom ‘Alt 
al-Maha’1m1 The book opens with an 1nfor- 
mative introductory note by Dr ‘Abdus Sattar 
Dalvi, Director, Gandhi Memorial Research 
Centre, Bombay 


The book itself 1s a historical document 
and a vivid biography dealing with the life 
and works of Makhdoom ‘Al: al-Maha’imi 
It is divided into ten chapters 


Chapter 1 


It deals with the historical background 
of Maha’im, now a part of greater Bombay. 
It throws light on the keen interest the Arab 
sailors and oversea traders had m the 
western coast of India The Hindu Rajahs 
who ruled over Mahà'im encouraged Arab 
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sailors and their oversea trade Mr, Abdur 
Rahman Parwaz has quoted references from 
the travelling accounts of Arab satlors, geog- 
raphers and travellers, Sulaiman, Mas'üdi, 
Buzurg bin Shahriyár and many others 
Sulaiman the merchant, was the oldest Arab 
traveller, whose travelling account 235 H — 
85] C about [India and China has come 
down to us. Sulaiman, who undertook 
many voyages from the seaport of Basra to 
India and China, has also mentioned some- 
thing about Mahà'im Sulaiman bas mentioned 
the good administration of Valabhi Rajahs, 
praises their commercial policy and states 
that they were patronising the oversea Arab 


traders. 


Then the author gives references from 
*4jà' ib. al-Hind by "Buzurg bin Shahriyár 
(300 H ) who was an Arab admiral and owned 
тасу ships which traded with India and 
China He used to take out his ships from 
Basra, the seaport of Iraq, and sailing 
through the Persian Gulf im tbe Indian 
Ocean and the Arabian Sea along the [ndiaa 
coast, he continued his voyage till he reached 
China and Japau In his famous book called 
‘Aja’ ib al-Hind, he has recorded all that he 
and his companions had observed during his 
long voyages. We find, in his book, many 
interesting facts about Gujarat, south India 
and western coast of India, with special 
reference to Maha’im 


Mas'üdi (303 H) was another Arab 
historian, geographer and world traveller of 
high repute. Twenty-five years of bis life 
were spent in travel. He also visited India, 
China, Tibet, and Ceylon. Mas'üdi found 
an Arab settlement at Mahà'im 


Ibn Hawqal was an Arab geographer 
and traveller of Baghdad, Iraq He left 
Baghdad in 331 H.—913 А.С and set out on 
his travel ibn Hawqal visited many coun- 
tries of Enrope, Africa and Аза He was 
a world traveller and a cartographer and 
made maps of many countries. Їп these 
maps, he has shown all towns from Gujarat 
to Sistan (Iran) Њо Hawgal also tracest 
Mahá'im ın his map and mentions that the 
Rajah has also appointed a Hunarmand, 
a Muslim Qad: or Magistrate, to look after 
the affairs of the Arab Muslims and traders. 


Baladhuri, one of the earliest Arab 
historians, records that the naval ships of 
“Umar the Great had reached Thana (Bombay) 
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in iSH A: the end of the Ist century of 


Нуга, when Нараз bin Yusuf was governor’ 


of Iraq, many Hashimite families, called the 
Navayat community of Arab navigators, left 
Basra and shifted to the Malabar coast in 
their naval ships. The Bombay Gazetteer 
(Vol. HI, p. 391) tells us that the forefathers 
of Makhdoom ‘Alt al-Maha’imi shifted to 
Mahà'im during the year 252 H.—860 A C. 
After a few centurres during the reign of 
‘Ala’uddin Кїйїп (1290-1321) and then 
Mohammed Tughlaq (1321-1388) Maha’im 
came under the rule of Delhi. Feroz Tughlaq 
appointed Zafar Khan as governor of Gujarat 

Later Zafar Khan became an independent ruler 
and his family ruled over Sindh, Gujarat and 
Bombay tili the time of Akbar and Jahangir, 
the Mughal emperors of Delhi. 


Chapter П 


This chapter deals with the hfe of 
Makhdoom ‘Al: al-Maha’:mi. He was born 
on lOth Muharram 776 H—1372 AC He 
belonged to a noble family of Navayat Arab 
community His father Moulana Shaikh 
Ahmad was а scholar and a great trader of 
Konkan His mother Fatima was the 
daughter of the Nàkhuda Hussain, navigator 
and a great oversea trader. 


Then the author gives a short vivid 
history of the Navayat community and their 
advent In India. He has taken much pains 
and has traced their history from original 
Arabic, Persian. Western and Indian sources 
and shown how this Hashimite family of 
traders shifted from Hijaz to Basra, Iraq, 
and how they made South India their home- 
land before the Arab conquest of Sindh and 
how by hard work, efficiency and scholarship 
and oversea trade, the Navayat community 
made a name for itself 1n Indian history 


Next, the author deals with the early 
education of Makhdoom 'Alral-Mahà'imi. He 
also throws some light on the system of 
education in those days. Makhdoom ‘Al 
al-Mahà'imi studied Arabic and Persian and 
subjects of Islamic studies—tafseer, hadith, 
fiqh (Islamic law and jurisprudence,) philo- 
sophy and Islamic mysticism. He became 
an expert and specialised in Islamic law and 
jurisprudence and was appointed by the 
rulers of Gujarat as Оаа: of Mahá'im 
Makhdoom ‘Alı al-Mahá'imi rose to such а 
high position that Ahmed Shah, the ruler of 
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Gujarat, was pleased to give his sister in 
marriage to Makhdoom “Al al-Mahá'imi 
This was one side of the picture The other 
side was still brighter In the field of 
knowledge, particularly in the subjects of 
Islamic studies, he was shining like a. bright 
star among his contemporaries like Ibn 
Khaldün Ibn Battuta, Ibn Tammiya, Ibn 
Qayyim, Ibn Athir, Abu] Fida and Taftazàni, 
etc, all gems of Muslim learning 


Chapter HI 


This chapter deals with his mystic views. 
Makhdoom ‘Ah al-Mahà'imi was a great 
mystic, In the field of mysticism һе was as 
great as Data ‘А Uthmàn al-Hujwiri (buried 
1n Lahore). Shaikh ‘Abdu’! Haq of Delhi, 
Shah Wali-Ullah of Delhi and many others 
have paid him the tribute of being a great 
mystic and some even call him a second ibn 
al-Arabi ОҒ course, he was a great com- 
mentator on the writings of Muhiv'ddin Ibn 
al-‘Arabi, the great mystic writer of Mercia, 
Spain. Makhdoom ‘Ah al-Mahà'imi was so 
enthusiastic that he made a voyage to Yemen, 
South Arabia, for he had heard that some 
scholars of Yemen differ from tbe path of Ibn 
al-'Arabi and criticise him bitterly, Makhdoom 
‘Alt al-Mahá'imi paid a visit to Yemen to 
show them the right path and point out the 
real meaning 1n the writings of Ibn al-‘Arab1 


Chapter IV 


This chapter deals with his Kashf wa 
Karümát Some authors have written book- 
lets on his Kashf wa Kardmat Some 
seeing those karamat and supernatural things 
embraced Islam. But his deep knowledge 
and insight was above everything 


Chapter V 


This chapter deals with his daily habits 
and his spiritual life. 


Chapter VI 


This chapter deals with his death, tomb 
and graveyard Shaikh Makhdoom ‘Al: al- 
Mahá'imi died on Friday evening, 8th Jama- 
di al-Akhar 835 H.—1431 A C. Many poets 
have composed elegies on his death He was 
buried in the graveyard of Maha’im by the 
side of his mother. Today we see a big building 
on his tomb but this was not built in a day, 
и was constructed in different periods, yet 
it bears the same architectural form. There 1s 
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a big dome on his tomb. A photo of the dome 
adorns the book Each year, to keep his 
memory alive, people from Bombay, 
irrespective of caste and creed, pay homage 
to him Officially the Government of 
Bombay sends a squadron of police to salute 
and celebrate his ‘Urs. More than two lakh 
people from all over India pay homage to 
him on his ‘Urs days which 1s celebrated 
from 13th to 25th Jamadi (Madar) of Muslim 
calendar. 


Among his memorial things, 1s а copy 
of the Qur'àn written in a good handwriting 
by Makhdoom ‘Alı al-Maha’1m1. Photo-coptes 
of this Qur'an also adorn the book. Не 
was fond of books. Їп his life-time there 
was his personal library with rare manuscripts, 
which are no more, but now the Trustees 
have erected a building and have collected, 
published and unpublished books, manu- 
script copies in Arabic, Persian and Urdu. 


Chapter VH 


This chapter deals with his hterary, 
works Makhdoom 'Al1al-Mahà'imi's literary 
work has become immortal. Abu’l Fadl, the 
Grand Vizier of Akbar the Great, pays 
homage to him in his A’in-e Akbari (p. 291). 
Makhdoom wrote in the grand style 
of Мишо? Ibn al-Arabi He wrote 
more than a dozen books. Some of them 
are printed, some are still in manuscript form 
and some are missing. But his Tafseer, the 
commentary of the Qur'àn, is his master- 
piece 


Chapter VIII 


This chapter deals particularly with his 
Tafseer Makhdoom ‘Ah wrote his Tafseer 
al-Rahmāni їп 831 H, which is commonly 
known as Tafseer-e Mah@im: It 15 1n Arabic. 
It was printed in two volumes, in 1295, in 
Сато. From the days of the Companions of 
the Prophet to this day many scholars have 
written commentaries of the Qur'ün. Some 
have written from the point of view of 
grammar, some have written in tbe light of the 
sayings of the Prophet, some have written 
from the legal point of view. Some have 
written from tbe point of view of Kalam, while 
some modern commentators of the Qur'àn, 
hke Tantavi, Jawhari of Egypt, have written 
from the scientific point of view. Ibn Abbas 
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Tabar, the historian, Baidavi, Zamakhshari, 
Кал and Suyüti are counted among the 
famous Arabic commentators of the Qur’an. 


Beq‘ays’s Nazm al-Durar (now under 
print ш Da’iratu’l Ma‘arif, Osmania Univer- 
sity, Hyderabad) and Suyiiti’s Tanasub 
al-Suwar are written to show what connec- 
tion each verse has with another. Makhdoom 
“Ап al-Maha’im1 presented this connection 
in a complete form. Above all Maha’im: 
lays stress on a deep study of the Qur'àn 


Chapter IX 


This chapter deals with the Unity of 
Being, з.е. “абага” Wahjüd." 


Many theologians were shocked by the 
discussions of Muhiu'ddin Ibn al-'Arabi. Ibn 
al-‘Arabi had openly rejected the authority 
of former theologians and jurists Mahà'imi 
made a deep study of his mystic philosophy, 
the real and the allegorical meaning. “It 15 
through man that God knows Himself and 
makes Himself known. Man is the eye of 
the world by which God contemplates His 
creation." 


Ibn al-'Arabi wrote in one of his verses 


“He praises me by manifesting my per- 
fection and creating me in His image.” 


“And I praise Him by manifesting His 
perfection and obeying Him.” 


*Alial-Mahà'imi brought about a synthesis 
between Ше old and new mystic philosophers 


Chapter X 


This last chapter deals with the thoughts 
of al-Maha’im1 about God and many other 
things. Thus ends this interesting and 
informative book. 


At the end Dr. Maimoona Раім, Ph D, 
has given an index and a bibliography 


In short, this 1s an interesting book 
for those who are anxious to study about 
Islam 1n India and the students and scholars 
of Islamic studies. 


S A. WAHHAB BUKHARI 
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ISLAM : FAITH AND PRACTICE, by 
Manazir Hasan (The lslamic Foundation) 
London—1977 Price not mentioned 


“Islam” says the writer, ‘15 the most 
abused as well as the most misunderstood 
religion in the West" The sudden shift (n 
the world political situation and the emer- 
gence of sovereign Muslim states have forced 
the scholar of the West to take a new look 
and reassess the judgements which were 
themselves historically conditioned Hence 
the writer of this booklet aims at presenting 
Islam as 1t 1s practised and believed by 
Muslims to-day [t shows briefly what Islam 
means, and what its basic articles of taith are 
The Islamic way of lıfe ıs succinctly given and 
itis pointed out that within the Islamic frame- 
work there is no difference between 'what is 
secular and what is sacred' and every action ot 
a Muslim can be regarded as worship (‘1bada) 
if it is done with the intention of fulfilitag 
God's commands (p 21). After his pressnta- 
tion of the basic structure of the Islamic 
perspective the writer introduces us to the 
social aspects of Islam The maia festivals 
and family life are described, and the s ilient 
features of its ethical teaching are given 
prominence [n a short compass the non- 
Muslim reader is introduced to Islam both 
їп 118 social and doctrinal aspects In the 
final chapter Islam's character as a ‘living 
historic force’ 1s emphasized and Islam 1s 
shown as the only sound alternative to other 
ideologies Тһе appendix gives a clear idea 
of tbe Muslim population of the world 
to-day, both 1n communist and non-commu- 
nist countries А Muslim world map at the 
end certainly makes the book still more 
interesting and helpful 


S VAHIDUDDIN 


* * * 


INDO-IRANIAN STUDIES . Edited 
by Dr Fathullah Mujtaba-i, (Indo-Iranian 
Society—Iran House, iš Tilak Marg, New 
Delhi), pp 222. Price not indicated 


The book under review 1s a commemora- 
tive volume on Indo-Iranian studies published 
on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee 
celebrations of the Pahlavi dynasty. It carries 
a foreword by Prof. S. Nurul Hasan, former 
Minister of Education, Government of India, 
followed by a preface by Col. B H. Zaid, 
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, President of the Indo-Iran Society and an 
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editorial note by Dr. Mujtaba’1. This volume, 
though called Indo-Iran Studies, 1s limited, 
as admitted by its editor, to the post-Islamic 
period of the history of Iran and consequently 
much that was common to both the civiliza- 
tions in the pre-Islamic epoch 1s completely 
left out This omission was intentional or 
accidental one does not know, but it is 
1nconceivable that there 1s a dearth of such 
scholars in the Indian sub-continent who 
could have contributed one or two articles, at 
least as background study, to this volume 
which would certainly have enhanced its value 
There 1s a need for such a comparative study 
of the two cultures extending from the dawn 
of history to the present age and it can be 
hoped that the next volume will be devoted 
to this important aspect of comparative 
culture 


The present volume, like all such com- 
memorative volumes, covers a wide variety 
of subjects representing different areas of 
culture. Аз stated by the learned editor, 
for the past eight hundred years India was 
one of the most prolific centres of Persian 
scholarship. In fact there 1s hardly any 
aspect of medieval Indian culture which does 
not show traces of Persian influence The 
present volume ıs indeed a miniature encyclo- 
pedia of Indo-Iranian relationship, particular- 
ly in the fields of literature, music, historio- 
graphy and diplomacy No single reviewer, 
unless he 1s pretentious, can do Justice to the 
scholarship of the contributors of the volume. 


To have just a glimpse of the variety of 
its subjects, one finds two eminent scholars, 
Prof Nazır Ahmad of Aligarh Muslim 
University discussing the literary achieve- 
ments of the 7th century Indian poet of the 
Persian language, Amid Lodk: and Prof 
S А.Н ‘Аы: of the Delhi University pointing 
out the significance of a number of Persian 
manuscripts lying in different centres of Persian 
studies and libraries ın India. The renowned 
Indian researcher and scholar Qàdi 'Abdu'l 
Wudüd throws new light on the less known 
Persian poet, Shu'rài Afaq of the Sth 
century. Another luminary, Prof. S.H. “Askari 
of the Patna University, who in the past has 
exploded many a myth, puts an end to the 
controversy regarding the authorship of the 
famous treatise on comparative religion 
Dabistān-ı Madhühib, written ın the 17th 
century and proves conclusively that the real 
author of this treatise was Mubad Shah and 
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not Muhsin Fani as commonly believed by 
scholars so far. Two scholars from Indian 
Punjab and Bangla Desh, Prof. Gurbachan 
Singh Talib and Prof Mehdi Husain, discuss 
the importance of Persian language and its 
influence on Indian literature 10 a refreshing 
scholarly manner. Prof. ‘Ata Karim of the 
Calcutta University gives an account of 
Persian literature in the 18th century Bengal. 
These studies prove that the impact of 
Persian language 1n India was not restricted 
to only one particular region. While Prof. 
H K. Sherwani of Hyderabad and Prof. 
Syed Hasan of Patna University discuss the 
influence of Persian language and literature 
on the Deccan and Bihar, Prof. S AI. 
Tirmidt of the National Archives of India 
gives an account of the diplomatic relations 
between the kingdoms of Gujarat and the Iran 
in the medieval period 


Prof Shahab Sarmadi in his well- . 
documented article “А Few Facts about the 
Persian Sitar in India and Elsewhere’ traces 
the history of sitar to the ancient classical 
Iran and studies the innovations introduced 
throughout its career to the present times 
when 1t has superseded the other members of 
its family Prof Sarmadi's article gives an 
account of inter-cultural relations between 
Greece, Iran and India in the field of music. 
Four eminent scholars, Prof. S. Vahid'uddin, 
Prof A A. Ansàri, Prof. Na'im'uddin and 
Prof. Warith Kirmani discuss the literary 
aspects of Indo-Iranian cultural heritage 
Prof S Vahid'uddin, in his article “Goethe, 
Hafiz and Iqbal—A Comparative Study та 
their Creative Life Styles’ makes a pheno- 
menological study of the life-styles of three 
great poets who, though separated by histo- 
riza] time, shared certain spiritual experiences 
and influenced the total spiritual and esthetic 
culture of the entire mankind. If Hafiz 
inspired the great. German poet, Goethe, 
Каті became the spiritual guide of Iqbal 
Much of the spiritual charm which 1s found 
in Íqbal's poetry owes its origin to the 
influence which Iqbal received from Rümi. 
Iqbal becomes the meeting point of the East 
and the West since he was influenced not only 
by Raimi but also by Goethe. The idea of 
ceaseless strife and struggle, which makes 
IqbaPs poetry dynamic, has one of its 
sources m the poetic philosophies of Rimi 
and Goethe. Prof. Vahid'uddin makes a very 
significant, although a debatable, point that 
what Iqbal offers 1s a Nietzschean interpreta- 
tion of Rami. So far as Asrar-i Khud: is con- 
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cerned, Prof. Vahid'uddin ts perfectly correct, 
but it has also to be conceded that in his 
Jàvid Мате and the Tulip of Sinai (Lala-1 Tar) 
Iqbal frees himself, to a great extent, from the 
dominant influence of Nietzsche In these 
poetic creations, along with Zabür, Iqbal 
Joins the ‘mainstream’ of Islamic Süfi 
culture, though 1n his own creative. manuer 
Prof  Vahid'uddin's article presents a very 
fine-example of comparative study of cultures 
iD a rigorous phenomenological manner 


In his article “Ghalib and Some of the 
“Classical Persian Poets,’ Prof. Ansar: makes 
a comparative study of Ghalib, “тб, and 
Naziri through their ghazals and reaches a 
very significant conclusion that tn spite ot a 
cultivated poetic personality Ghalib could 
not reach the poetic heights which *Ürfi, Hafiz 
and Naziri had reached The originality of 
Naziri and the glow and passion of Hafiz 
remain only ideals to be achieved by Ghalib 
Prof Ansári observes. Ghalib was proud 
of his Persian poetry but it was: bis short 
Urdu collection which made him one of the 
greatest figures of world literature 


Prof Na'im'uddin makes a stylistic com- 
parison between Капи and [qbàl and ends bis 
article with an identical aote with Prof Vahid 
that Iqbal chose and incorporated only the 
dynamic aspects and expressions of Rumi 
Prof Warith Kirmam’s contribution on ‘The 
Nature and Dimensions of Subuk-1 Hindi" 
rightly points out that Subuk-1 Hind: should 
not be regarded as an exclusively Indian style 
but should be rather viewed a literary style 
which emanated from India and was given to 
the Persian speaking world and in 
the development of which the later genera- 
tions of Persian poets contributed their share 
It 1s a welcome trend, as Prof Kirmani points 
out, that modern [ranian scholarship has 
come to recognize the composite nature of 
the Subuk-1 Hindi style. 


The volume would have been incomplete 
if there had not been any article on a purely 
lodian subject The solitary article оп“ Indian 
Aesthetics’ by Prof Nagendra justifies this 
volume being called ‘Indo-Iranian Studies ' 


This volume ss rather a beginning in this 
vast field of research and it can be hoped that 
Indian and Persian scholars will promote this 
Jield as a joint venture. 


S ALAM KHUNDMIRI 
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JAWAMI' ADAB AL-SUFIYYA AND 


'UYUB AL-NAFS WA-MUDAWATUHA, by’ 


Abii Abd al-Rahmán al-Sulami, (d. 412 А ) 
edited with an introduction by Etan Kohl- 
berg, pp 152, Jerusalem Academic Press \ 


Abū ‘Abd а!-Картар al-Sulami (d. 412/ 
1021) was a great scholar of Islamic sciences 
and a versatile and eminent writer of his age 
He wrote books and treatises on different 
subjects, tacluding a commentary on the 
Qur'àn, the HagZ'ig. al-Tafsir, which must 
have been very important in view of the 
author's significant contributions to Süfism 
He is said to have written more than one 
hundred books and treatises only a few of 
which have hitherto been published. 


In writing on Sufism the main theme of 
al-Sulami had always been to show that 
Shari‘at and Tariqat both go together and 
there is no contradiction between them. This 
line of thought was taken up and elaborated 
by the following generation of Süfi authors 
who were profoundly influenced by al-Sulami 
In their writings, the most important among 
them being Qushairy, who was his pupil and 
whose Risála has been supposed to be one of 
the standard works on Süfism and al-Ghazzali 
Later on, Khwaja Mobammad Parsa (d. 822/ 
1420) and Shaikh “Alt bin ‘Uthman al-Hujwiri 
have drawn, much to their benefit, from the 
writings of al-Sulami, though the latter has 
also contradicted him on some occasions. 


The book under review consists of two 
rare texts of al-Sulami which have been very 
ably and scholarly edited by Dr Etan 
Kohlberg, Lecturer in the Department of 
Arabic Language and Literature, Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem. The first text describes 
specific castoms, manners, rules and regula- 
tions which a süfi has to observe and mould 
his conduct and character accordingly As 
pointed out by the learned editor, though long 
before al-Sulamt’s time several books dealing 
with the same topics were composed by eminent 
Süfis like al-Muhásibi (d. 243/857), al-Junaid 
id 298/910) and аі-Накіт  al-Tirmidhi 
(d after 369/979), yet the work of al-Sulamt 
stands out as the first single work ever entirely 
devoted to describing many disparate айар. 
The treatise consists of one hundred and 
seventy rules of conduct, the validity of which 
has been proved by the author on the basis 
of the Qur'àn, the concept and precept of the 
Prophet or the sayings and deeds of the com- 
panions of the Prophet. This method has 
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deliberately been adopted by the author in 
order to suppress the arguments advanced 
by the orthodox theologians who used to 
criticise and condemn the Süfi practices as 
against the teachings of Islam. 


The second treatise үа} cope 


Ml alda 3 exhaustively deals with the defects 


and diseases of the human soul and describes 
how to get rid of them. This shows deep 
insight into and vast knowledge of human 
temperament and behaviour on the part of 
the author. The remedies suggested by the 
author are as usual drawn from the Qur'an, 
hadith or the sayings of the saints of the 
highest calibre The defects of the human 
soul dealt with by al-Sulami are seventy-three 
in number Hence there can be no doubt 
that both the above treatises are of great 
Importance and significance from the Süfi 
point of view. 


The book satisfies all requirements of 
editing a rare manuscript It contains an 
mtroduction which begins with а short 
biography of al-Sulami:, gives a list of his 
published works, describes his status as a Sufi 
author, and then proceeds to take an analyti- 
cal and critical view of the subjects discussed 1n 
both the treatises It concludes with a full 
description of the manuscripts (three cach 1n 
number) on which the present edition is based. 
In addition to the 10troduction, every page of 
the texts 18 full of footnotes, which, apart 
from variant readings of the manuscripts, 
enlighten the reader with various kinds of 
information. on the subject-matter of the 
treatises Indices and a bibliography are a 
further addition to the book Thus the whole 
work is indeed a piece of fine scholarship. 
Dr Eton Kohlberg really deserves congratula- 
tions from all those who are interested 1n the 
Islamic studies in general and the Süfi litera- 
ture In particular. 


In the end it would not be out of 
place to point out that two rare manuscripts 
of the two treatises of al-Sulami: 


үй! Gat де ul ele 1 21, (1) 
cJ > Joni! one 9 cx de oly d Ball 


and ` 

cy ЖЕЙ эу SVAN эше JL. (ү) 
which were mentioned neither by Brockelmann 
nor by'Nür'uddin Shariba, were kept in a 
private library of Calcutta. Professor Abi 
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Mahfüz al-Karim  Ma'sümi of Calcutta 
Madarsa, Calcutta, who has an expert know- ^ 
ledge of Arabic, Persian and Urdu manuscripts 
scattered here and there in the East and the 
West, while going through the manuscripts of 
the said library discovered, to his entire jubila- 
tion, the same two treatises. The first treatise 
was published m the Urdu journal of the 
Institute of Research in Islamic Studies of 
Pakistan m 1963. Professor Ma'sümi therefore 
had to be content with the editing of the 
second treatise with scholarly introduction and 
footnotes. This was published by Iran Society 
of Calcutta as part of the Iran Society Silver 
Jubilee Souvenir in 1968. 


This treatise is unique їп the sense that 
at the end it maintains the names of those 
narrators who heard it from their respective 
Sheikhs. Dr. Eton Kohlberg seems to be 
unfamiliar with the publication of the above 
two rare treatises. 


Further on page 36 of the book the 
learned editor has read a couplet ш the 
following manner :- 


v m NJ d. da ol Le 
APEE е 59 96 эзад 
o 56 da Coa ue 
КМ Шз) dLe, S] o- 


Ma'sümi, on the other hand, gives the 
following version of the first line :- 


uh ЄЗ di Ss "OI 
Elf» ue x 3 6 5536 


The words c € appear to be more 
appropriate in view of the fact that the 
couplet In Ma'sümi's edition is immediately 
preceded bv the following statement : 


alae of Sal öl : 4,41] ue JSG» 
oll alge Oo Ko 


whereas, quite interestingly, in Dr. Eton 
Kohlberg's edition the couplet 1s followed by 
a simular statement. 


This ıs not meant to reflect upon the 
scholarship of the learned editor which is 
indisputable but to bring to his notice some- 
thing which will interest him. 


Sam AHMAD AKBARABADI 


Select Articles From Learned Journals 


Afghanistan Quarterly: Journal, Vol. 29, No. 3, 1976 and Vol. 29, No. 4, 
1977, Ministry of Information and Culture. 


The Message of А Sufi for the Modern World 
—Dr. S. В. МАукон 
Al-Afghani - 
—Pnor. A. H. HABIBI 
Orientalists on Afghani—A Methodologica] Critique 
—Asuraf GHANI 
Jamaluddin and Afghanistan 
—S. О. RisurvA 
Archiv Orientalni, 2 Vol. 45/1977, Quarterly Journal of | African, Asian and 
Latin American Studies. 
On the Character and Ideas of the Kemalist Movement 
—NADA ZINOVA : 


Aryana, Quarterly Journal, Vol, XXXIV, No. 3, Oct.-Dec. 1976 and No. 4, 
Jan.-Mar. 1977, Ministry of Information and Gulture. 


ce dil aud 05 2: рта VD p ээ mes Zh 
do oll xe rite 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 
Vol. XI, Part, 2, 1976. 
The history of Dabra Tabor (Ethiopia) 


—RICHARD PANKHURST 


{ 
Cassiodorus and Rashid al-Din on barbarian rule in Italy and Persia. 
—D. О. MORGAN 


Majalla-e-Damsh, Nos. 9-7, 1976, Dept. of Persian, University of Kashmir, 
Srinagar. 


ae cll Leg A I: А alea pat db) a cnet ue 
Ma'árif, The Monthly, Vol. 121, Nos. 1, 2 & 3, July, August & Sept. 1977. 
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bet S&S e Ае sh Jui 
VIPIEFEC EO (ess s JA as) JU use о el oux 
aS — Эол (esos Ja daos) bat asl ule зз д Aus VY y 
Лай, де ЭР ЛУ 15 sip ePi 


Middle East Journal, Vol. 31, No. 2, Spring 1977, Middle East Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 


Employment, Education, Training and Skilled Labour in Iran 
—WALTER ELKAN 


INDEX 
(Volume LI, 1977) 
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Fall of Asirgarh—A Critical Study, by Prof. Mohammad Mazhar Hassan, 51, (3), p. 201-209. 

Life and Works of Fakhr-i-Mudabbir, by Dr. M.S Khan, 51, (2), p. 127-140. 

Light and Darkness Imagery in the Poetry of the Tunisian Poet Abu al-Qasim Shabbi, by 
Dr. Sadok Masliyah, 51, (4), p. 253-260. 

Local Government under the Sultanates of Bijapur and Golconda, by Dr. Iftikhar Ahmad 
Сћаогі, 51, (1), p. 53-67. 

‘Month’ in the Qur'an, by Dr. Hashim Amir Ali, 51, (1), p. 21-30. 

Octagon in Islamic Tombs: A Structural Exigency or Metaphysical Symbolism, by Km. Rita 
Taploo, 51, (2), p. 141-149. 

Origin and Development of Chishti Order in the Deccan. (1300-1538), by Dr. Sulaiman Siddiqi, 
51, (3), p. 209-219. 

Persian Influence in Kashmir in the Sultanate Period, (1320-1586), by Dr. Mohammad Ishaq 
Khan, 51, (1), p. 1-10. 

Pigments and Materials used m Indian and Persian Miniatures, by Dr. Anis Farooqi, 
51, (1), p. 11-19. 

Psychology of Dialect Differentiation" The Emergence of Muslim English in America, by 
Sayyid Mohammad Syeed, 51, (4), p. 241-251. 

Reign of Muawiyah: A Critical Survey, by Dr. Muhammad [Abdul Jabbar Beg, 51, (2), 
p. 83-107. 

Sufi Convent and Its Social Significance in the Medieval Period of Islam, by Dr. S. Babs 
Mala, 51, (1), p. 31-52. 

Saljuqid Period and the Persian Historiography, by Dr. Affan Seljuq, 51, (3), pp. 171-185. 
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